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I 

Egypt  of  To-day 

If  you  are  anxious  to  preserve  that  idea  of  the  world  which 
you  have  derived  from  travellers’  stories,  from  poets’ 
legends,  from  the  dreams  of  your  childhood  and  youth,  you 
will  do  well  never  to  cross  the  threshold  of  your  dwelling. 
But  if  you  prefer  reality,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  mere 
visions  of  fancy,  take  a  trip  round  the  world.  You  will  be 
disillusioned  again  and  again,  but  at  least  you  will  have 
learned  to  see  for  yourself,  you  will  have  formed  your  own 
impressions  and  understood  things;  and  you  will  note  a 
difference  henceforth  in  your  manner  of  looking  at  the 
world,  in  your  feelings,  your  desires,  your  troubles,  and 
even  your  happiness.  You  will  return  home  wiser  and 
more  tolerant;  a  cleansing  wind  will  have  passed  through 
you  that  shall  for  a  long  time  bring  peace  to  your  soul. 
Your  surroundings  will  have  become  dearer  to  you  :  the 
country  in  which  you  were  born  and  the  men  among  whom 
you  live.  You  will  find  the  existence  attractive  that  had 
hitherto  seemed  so  unjustly  cramped,  so  dull  and 
monotonous.  You  will  no  longer  envy  those  who  sail  to 
other  shores;  and  as  the  great  ships  that  carry  them  fade 
away  in  the  distance  there  will  no  longer  be  envy  in  your 
heart,  for  you  will  have  learned  that  there  are  indeed  few 
of  the  world’s  wonders  that  come  up  to  the  conception  that 
we  have  so  fondly  formed  of  them. 

I  was  loath  to  believe  it  till  my  own  eyes  convinced  me, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  few  picture  postcards,  crude  and 
glaring  as  a  railway  poster,  will  give  you  a  very  fair  idea 
of  Egypt.  Obelisks  and  pyramids,  sparse  clumps  of  date- 
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trees  with  their  feathery  polls  nodding  in  every  direction; 
innumerable  dykes,  long  and  straight  and  narrow  and 
green,  across  which  undersized  donkeys,  their  outline  cut 
sharp  on  the  great  blue  sky,  are  for  ever  trotting  to  and 
fro;  while  women  with  heavy  black  veils,  looking  like 
mourning  Madonnas,  pass  by  with  a  petrol-tin  poised 
majestically  on  their  head,  and  men  hasten  along,  either 
half  naked  or  muffled  to  the  ears  in  white  or  red  rags; 
and  the  tall  camels  swing  past,  languid,  haughty,  disdain¬ 
ful,  balancing  themselves  as  they  step  from  foot  to  foot 
and  seeming  to  count  every  one  of  their  mighty  strides. 
And  all  these,  save  only  the  camels  whose  solemn  gait 
nothing  can  quicken,  appear  to  be  in  an  extraordinary 
hurry,  on  the  move  all  day  long,  eager  to  reach  some 
destination  that  we  can  never  discover,  nor  indeed  do  we 
want  to,  for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  there  is  such 
monotonous  similarity  that  we  have  no  desire'to  stir.  The 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  dyke  is  stagnant,  slimy  and  yellow. 
Here  and  there  is  a  primitive  mill  known  as  “  sakiye,”  with 
a  couple  of  small,  humpbacked  donkeys  slowdy  turning 
the  great  wheel,  so  dilapidated  as  almost  to  be  falling  in 
pieces  as  it  goes  on  its  creaking  round ;  while  every 
hundred  yards  or  so  a  perspiring  fellah  will  be  watering 
Kis  meadow,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by  means  of  the 
“chadouf,”  which  is  still,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  a  mere  long  flexible  rod  attached  to  an  old  pail 
or  bucket  or  perforated  basket,  which  draws  up  the  filthy 
water  and  runs  it  into  little  mud  trenches  that  are  as  artless 
and  primitive  as  those  that  our  children  at  home  dig  round 
their  castles  as  they  play  by  the  seashore. 

At  regular  intervals  of  a  league  or  so  in  this  vast  green 
plain — where  you  will  find  barley,  corn,  cotton,  lucerne, 
cloves,  poppies,^ sugar-cane,  and  the  clumps  of  feathery 
polls  I  have  already  mentioned — there  will  be  a  cluster  of 
huts,  blackish  hovels  contrived  out  of  mud  and  chopped 
straw,  with  crazy  roofs  and  tottering  walls;  sinister, 
incredibly  dirty,  covered  with  the  dust  that  comes  from 
the  great  furnaces,  holding  together  only  through  force  of 
habit  and  quite  ready  to  collapse  at  the  first  shower,  like  a 
lump  of  sugar  dissolved  in  ink.  There  will  be  a  few 
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donkeys  under  the  dappled  shade  of  a  tamarisk-tree ;  there 
will  be  women  in  perpetual  mourning  squatting  by  the 
side  of  the  huts,  and  a  group  of  children,  chocolate- 
coloured  and  without  a  rag  on  them,  lying  full  length  in 
the  reddish-brown  dust,  whilst  above  all  glares  the  great, 
unpitying  sky  across  which  no  cloud  ever  passes.  There 
you  have  the  peasants’  villages ;  the  home  of  the  fellah  as 
it  has  been  these  last  thousand  years;  and  so  it  is 
throughout  the  thousand  odd  miles  from  Alexandria  to 
Assouan,  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which 
will  at  one  place,  as  at  the  Delta,  be  several  leagues  across 
and  at  another  as  narrow  as  a  footpath  wedged  in  between 
savage  rocks  or  eaten  away  by  the  red  sands  of  the  desert. 

The  small  towns  that  are  lined  up  along  the  railroad  or 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  contrived  out  of  the  same  black 
mud,  with  here  and  there  a  few  houses  of  raw  or  baked 
brick,  white-washed  after  a  fashion,  and  here  and  there 
some  sheds  and  broken-down  tenements;  while  in  the 
midst  of  these  will  arise  the  house,  or  sort  of  suburban 
villa,  of  the  engineer  or  European  official,  close  to  the  tall 
chimneys  of  a  sugar  factory,  which  give  the  whole  riverside 
landscape  the  doleful  air  of  a  suburb  of  one  of  our  own 
industrial  towns. 

Such  is  then,  briefly,  the  aspect  of  the  Egypt  of  to-day. 
Can  it  have  been  the  same  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs? 
It  is  not  easy  to  tell,  for  the  wonderfully  preserved  paint¬ 
ings  and  bas-reliefs  found  in  tomb  and  temple  never 
portray  landscape.  Egyptian  art  ignores,  or  disdains,  per¬ 
spective  as  well  as  composition  of  groups;  it  concerns 
itself  only  with  symbolic  outline.  A  tree  stands  for  a 
forest,  a  blue  line  for  a  river,  a  flower  for  a  garden.  Even 
the  celebrated  “Mastaba”  of  Ti,  Intendant  of  the  Vth 
Dynasty,  containing  as  it  does  in  their  miraculous  fresh¬ 
ness  so  many  minute  and  delightful  details  of  Egyptian 
life — hunting,  fishing,  farming,  the  rearing  of  geese  and 
cranes,  corn  being  threshed,  labourers,  carpenters,  har¬ 
vesters,  women  toiling  in  the  fields,  tax  collectors,  sports 
and  games,  oxen  crossing  a  ford,  birds,  fish,  crocodiles, 
hippopotami,  thickets  of  papyrus  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Delta — all  these  give  us  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  landscape 
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or  the  parks  of  ancient  Egypt.  Of  gardens  we  find  traces 
only  in  the  terraces  of  the  vast  temple  of  Deir-el-Bahri, 
built  under  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty;  these  have  stone  basins 
riddled  with  holes  to  let  the  water  pass  away,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  granite  show  the  massy  foliage  of  the  incense- 
trees,  brought  at  great  cost  from  the  Fount  country,  which 
stretched  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

To-day,  except  in  the  environs  of  Cairo,  there  is  not  a 
single  tree,  other  than  date-trees  and  tamarisks,  to  be  found 
all  the  way  from  the  Delta  to  the  First  Cataract.  The 
sycamore,  which  was  the  national,  the  sacred  tree,  has  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared,  like  the  papyrus  and  the  lotus, 
respectively  symbolic  of  the  Egypt  of  the  North  and  South 
and  constantly  recurring  in  ancient  paintings.  They  are 
now  to  be  found  only  in  botanical  and  zoological  gardens. 

The  big  towns,  Alexandria  and  Cairo  especially,  are  a 
little  disappointing  at  first,  like  all  the  more  or  less 
legendary  cities  we  have  seen  in  our  dreams,  with  the 
glamour  of  the  East  upon  them.  In  the  European  quarter 
the  wealth  displayed  seems  in  bad  taste,  rather  trivial  and 
tawdry ;  the  native  quarters,  for  whose  appreciation  a  long 
stay  is  no  doubt  necessary,  strike  one  at  first  as  curiously 
miserable  and  dilapidated;  dirty,  dusty,  squalid,  and 
infinitely  less  picturesque  and  full  of  colour  than  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  by  the  descriptions  of  travellers,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  no  more  than  well-trained  parrots. 
But  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  refute  them  or  to  tell  again 
what  has  been  told  a  thousand  times ;  nor  will  I  dwell  here 
on  the  mosques  or  the  Arabic  art,  which  would  demand  a 
special  study  and  are  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt. 

II 

Egypt  and  Egyptian  Art  at  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs 

The  truth  is  that  the  Egypt  of  to-day  would  not,  but  for 
the  mildness  of  its  climate,  long  detain  either  tourist  or 
artist,  who  so  quickly  exhaust  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
towns,  the  river,  and  country,  were  it  not  that  behind  all 
these  there  hovers  the  prodigious,  insoluble  enigma  of  a 
civilisation  that  goes  back  more  than  seven  thousand  years 
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and  has  left  on  this  earth  of  ours  innumerable  traces  that 
are  as  clear,  as  fresh,  as  deeply  graven,  as  though  they  dated 
from  yesterday.  There  is  nothing  in  this  whole  world 
that  can  compare  with  the  temple  at  Luxor,  the  tombs  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings  and  of  Sakhara;  with  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  with  the  underground  vaults  of  Apis.  There  is 
nothing,  not  even  the  famous  temple  of  Angkor  or  the 
palaces  in  China,  that  is  so  strange,  so  unexpected,  so 
bewildering,  so  curiously,  disconcertingly  human — and 
human  in  a  fashion  that  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  this 
planet  of  ours.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  we  find  an  art 
that  is  so  fantastic  and  yet  so  nicely  balanced,  so  barbarous 
and  yet  so  exquisitely  cultured;  an  art  that  wanders  with 
the  same  graceful  ease  from  the  colossal  to  the  puerile, 
from  the  sublime  to  the  grotesque;  that  produces,  now  a 
flimsy  sketch,  and  then  a  perfect  drawing,  finished  down 
to  the  minutest  detail ;  an  art  leaping  from  the  most 
appalling  monstrosity  to  a  truth  and  sincerity  that  are  as 
delicately  real  and  true,  as  moving,  as  any  greatest  master¬ 
piece  painted  by  man.  No  race,  no  people,  not  even  the 
people  of  Greece  or  China,  has  set  so  lasting,  so  powerful, 
so  ineffaceable  a  seal  upon  this  earth,  or  flashed  on  the 
world  a  vision  so  compact  and  massive,  so  absolute,  so 
stupendous,  so  logical  in  its  apparent  illogicality,  so 
immeasurable  within  its  self-imposed  limits,  so  perfectly 
rhythmic  in  its  own  special  rhythm.  If  Egypt  had  never 
been;  or  if,  like  Atlantis,  all  her  monuments  had  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  planetary  catastrophe,  the  history  of  this 
world  would  be  the  poorer  for  one  of  the  most  striking 
manifestations  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  also  probable 
that  Grecian  art  and  architecture  and  those  that  derive 
from  them  would  have  been  vastly  different. 

Was  there  beauty  in  all  this.^  We  cannot  tell.  Too 
many  thousands  of  years,  too  many  thousands  of  ideas, 
divide  us  from  these  grandiose  monuments.  They  are  too 
big  for  us;  they  are  over  our  heads.  We  marvel  at  the 
waste  of  force  and  energy ;  they  seem  without  any  cause  or 
reason  to  be  sprawling  their  vastness  in  the  void ;  as  w’e  note 
the  Titanic  execution  of  ideas  that  seem  so  childish  we 
ask  ourselves  are  we  really  on  this  earth  or  on  a  planet 
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inhabited  by  beings  who  bear  no  resemblance  to  man? 
Our  first  impression  is  that  these  colossal  structures  are 
malignant,  hostile ;  we  gaze  at  them  resignedly,  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  understand.  Then,  little  by  little,  as  the  blood 
leaves  our  brain  and  our  eyes  see  more  clearly,  the  brushing 
weight  on  us  grows  less,  and  we  begin  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  human  in  this  overwhelming  mass.  We  distinguish ; 
we  separate;  and  before  long  we  note  the  rudiments  of 
what  were  later  to  develop  into  the  laws  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  we  hold  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  temple — the  Parthenon, 
Segestum,  Girgenti — exists,  in  its  entirety,  in  Karnak. 
No  great  effort  of  imagination  is  needed  to  produce  it, 
complete,  from  its  Egyptian  matrix.  It  exists  too,  and 
in  a  less  rudimentary  state,  in  the  temple  of  the  Queen 
Hotshopsitou,  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  at  Deir-cl- 
Bahri  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings.  There  you  find  the 
unfinished  porch  with  its  entablature,  its  columns  and  its 
capitals;  if  we  came  across  it  at  Mycenae  we  should  not  be 
surprised,  and  the  Atrides  would  have  felt  at  home  there, 
and  have  offered  their  sacrifices  to  Zeus.  And  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  in  Egypt,  and  dates  back 
to  1500  B.c.  The  Greeks  would  have  added  a  pediment 
and  lengthened  the  columns  a  little;  the  building  might 
then  have  been  set  up  at  Girgenti  or  Paestum  without 
offence  to  the  most  delicate  eye. 

This  temple  of  Deir-el-Bahri,  however,  is  somewhat  ex¬ 
ceptional,  giving  as  it  does  the  idea  of  what  w^ere  to  be 
the  definitive  forms  of  Greek  art.  Karnak,  although  parts 
of  it,  and  especially  the  famous  painted  hall,  belong  to  a 
later  date,  still  seems  scarcely  to  have  emerged  from  the 
murky,  monstrous  confusion  of  prehistoric  times.  To 
explain  the  enigma  of  these  preposterous  edifices,  these 
huge  flagstones  planted  on  the  top  of  the  massive  columns 
that  are  huddled  together  like  trees  in  a  pinewood,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Egyptians  were  unacquainted  with  the 
vaulted  arch,  and  that  all  the  eccentricities  of  their  archi¬ 
tecture  flowed  from  this  ignorance.  This  may  have  been 
true  in  primitive  times,  but  from  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty 
onwards,  among  the  colossal  structures  which  it  spread 
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over  Eg^ypt.we  find  at  Deir-el-Bahri  long  vaulted  galleries; 
and  behind  the  Ramasseum,  the  great  funerary  temple  built 
by  Rameses  II  and  dedicated  to  Amon,  there  may  still  be 
seen  what  are  known  as  “  The  Granaries  of  Joseph,”  vast 
storehouses  with  vaulted  roofs,  of  which  the  bricks  are 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Pharaoh  who  built  the  pillared 
hall  at  Karnak,  the  hall  which  is  the  archetype  of  the 
Egyptian  architecture  that  cared  only  for  the  straight  line. 

No,  they  knew  about  the  vaulted  arch;  but,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  like  it,  rather  despised 
it  in  fact,  and  only  used  it  for  unimportant  constructions, 
such  as  outbuildings  of  palaces  or  temples.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  fitted  in  with  their  artistic  ideal,  which  was 
above  all  a  religious  ideal.  The  vaulted  arch  was  not 
heavy  enough,  not  massive  enough,  not  big  enough.  It 
did  not  sufficiently  convey  the  impression  of  power :  solid, 
massive,  gloomy,  tyrannical,  terrible.  Their  gods  required 
a  habitation  that  should  inspire  terror,  that  should  be  pro¬ 
digious,  superhuman  and  inhuman;  for  it  is  the  temple 
that  makes  and  moulds  the  god,  who  had  perforce  to  be 
terrifying  because  such  was  the  desire  of  the  priests  who 
ruled  over  the  kings. 

No  photograph,  no  picture,  no  description,  can  convey 
any  real  idea  of  these  monuments.  They  must  be  seen  on 
the  spot,  in  the  heart  of  the  country  where  they  were  born, 
beneath  the  unchanging  sky  that  bends  over  them  now  as 
it  did  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago,  on  the  banks  of  the 
unique  river  that  is  as  it  was  then,  with  the  centuries  round 
them  whose  touch  they  scarcely  seem  to  have  felt.  And 
thus  it  is  also  with  their  art.  In  the  long  galleries  of  the 
museums,  in  the  most  perfect  collection  of  reproductions, 
it  often  seems  dull  and  difficult  to  understand,  feeble, 
childish,  tiresome.  But  here,  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
or  among  the  sands  and  rocks  of  the  desert,  on  the  very 
walls  that  it  covered,  not  with  its  dreams,  for  Egyptian 
art  never  dreanis,  but  with  its  documents  that  go  back  to 
the  dawn  of  history — here  you  will  find  it  reveal  its  true 
significance.  And  first  of  all  we  observe  that  the  Egyptian 
artist  will  at  times  be  charged  with  a  kind  of  official  mission 
to  register  for  all  eternity  the  victories,  conquests  and 
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religious  acts  of  a  great  reign ;  and  at  others,  more  humbly, 
he  will  be  merely  the  scribe  or  portrayer  of  a  number  of 
familiar  incidents,  realistically  treated,  which  he  records 
on  the  walls  of  the  house  of  the  dead.  And  he  reproduces, 
in  simplified  lines  but  with  all  possible  fidelity,  the  furni¬ 
ture,  utensils,  occupations  of  every-day  life,  so  that  these 
may  come  into  being  again  and  play  their  old  part  in  the 
existence  the  other  side  of  the  tomb,  immediately,  without 
interruption,  as  though  death  made  no  difference.  His 
mission  is  above  all  a  practical  one.  No  imaginative  effort 
is  required  from  him.  What  he  has  to  do  is  to  copy,  in 
barest  outline,  for  composition  of  groups  is  beyond  him, 
the  battles,  the  triumphs,  the  religious  ceremonies  he  may 
have  seen,  and  the  harvesters,  the  cooks,  the  carpenters, 
the  fishermen,  the  animals  and  the  trees  that  he  looked  at 
every  day.  He  may  add  a  beauty  and  style  of  his  own; 
but  these  have  not  been  required  or  expected,  and  will 
certainly  not  be  paid  for. 

This  beauty  and  style  are  most  undoubtedly  there ;  but, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  monuments,  they  are  not  to  be 
detected  at  once;  a  certain  intimacy  with  them  is  needed, 
an  initiation.  So  it  is  also  with  Japanese,  and,  above  all, 
Chinese,  art.  Here  in  Egypt  we  soon  grow  accustomed  to 
these  thousands  of  faces  seen  only  in  profile,  while  there 
is  a  front  or  three-quarter  view  of  the  body,  giving  an 
impression  of  a  race  afflicted  with  incurable  stiff  neck.  And 
even  more  quickly  do  we  get  to  know,  and  to  like,  the  flat, 
simple  tones,  the  colours  that  at  first  seemed  so  startling 
and  violent :  brick  reds,  crude  greens,  staring  yellows  and 
silvery  whites,  that  remind  us  rather  of  the  pictures  to  be 
found  in  children’s  hymn-books.  But  before  very  long 
we  learn  to  appreciate  the  reality,  the  truthfulness,  the 
dignity,  and,  above  all,  the  spirituality  of  these  little 
figures,  that  on  one  and  the  same  plane  are  going  about 
their  business  or  moving  in  religious  procession,  and  seem, 
in  some  magical  and  incantatory  fashion,  to  multiply  the 
forms  of  life.  There  are  certain  bas-reliefs  in  the  huge 
temples  showing  scenes  of  battle — troops  marching  to 
attack,  kings  drawing  their  bow  or  launching  their  chariot, 
manacling  or  trampling  on  their  enemies — that  may  almost 
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be  regarded  as  sheer  masterpieces,  and  ranked  among  the 
most  unfaltering  and  glorious  achievements  of  the  grand 
style  of  decorative  art. 

As  for  the  gigantic  statues  of  their  gods  and  kings,  while 
some  of  these  seem  mere  hopeless  monstrosities,  and 
others  are  purely  conventional  and  erected  as  it  were  by 
the  dozen  without  any  kind  of  conviction,  there  still  are 
some  that  possess  an  authority,  dignity,  majesty,  a  supreme 
serenity,  that  the  art  of  sculpture  has  hardly  ever  again 
attained. 

But  it  is  the  tiny  masterpieces  of  their  realistic  sculpture 
that  attract  us  most  to-day.  In  the  museum  at  Cairo 
there  are  statues  in  wood,  diorite,  schist,  granite,  limestone, 
sandstone,  alabaster  and  copper  that  belong  to  the  ancient 
empire  and  date  back  to  about  three  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  They  represent  scribes,  bakers,  kings  and  queens, 
women  grinding  corn,  cooks,  brewers,  hunters,  naked 
children.  One  has  only  to  look  at  them  to  realise  that  the 
art  of  reproducing  the  human  body,  human  life  and  move¬ 
ment,  the  play  of  muscles,  the  face  with  a  soul  behind  it, 
has  rarely  exceeded  the  level  of  what  we  find  here;  and 
that  certain  of  these  figures  reveal  a  piety  and  tenderness, 
a  power  to  breathe  thought  and  feeling  into  matter  and 
mould  them  into  shape,  that  we  shall  rarely  find  equalled 
in  the  greatest  artistic  epoch  of  any  country  and  of  any 
time. 

Side  by  side  with  these  exquisite  little  masterpieces, 
mixed  up  among  them,  are  quantities  of  objects  that  are 
disconcerting  in  the  extreme;  that  are  hideous,  stupid, 
childish  and  bewildering.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  go 
to  the  first  floor  of  the  museum,  to  the  long  gallery  reserved 
for  the  treasures  recently  disinterred  from  the  tomb  of 
Tutankhamen.  Apparently  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
actual  articles  a  dead  man  used  during  his  lifetime  have 
been  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb :  the  couch  on  which  he 
lay,  the  throne  he  sat  on,  the  garments,  the  jewels,  the 
ornaments  he  wore,  the  things  he  had  handled.  As  a  rule 
only  “  doubles  ”  were  put  in  the  tombs,  in  other  words 
more  or  less  faithful  reproductions  or  facsimiles  of  these 
objects.  But  here,  Tutankhamen  being  very  young  when 
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he  died,  and  his  death  having  probably  occurred  sud¬ 
denly,  there  will  have  been  no  time  to  make  the  “  doubles.” 
Further,  Tutankhamen  was  the  special  favourite  of  the 
priests  of  Amon,  whose  worship  he  had  restored; 
Amenophis  IV,  his  father,  in  his  revolt  against  sacerdotal 
arrogance,  having  substituted  the  cult  of  Aton.  The 
priests  were  unwilling  that  the  “  double  ”  of  their  well- 
beloved  king  should  have  to  wait,  while  facsimiles  were 
being  made,  for  all  the  household  affairs  that  would  be 
needed  in  his  new  life;  they  consequently  huddled 
together,  without  any  delay,  whatever  had  been  in  his 
palace  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and,  with  amazing 
prodigality,  piled  it  all  up  in  the  different  chambers  of 
his  tomb.  Up  to  the  present  only  about  a  third  of  these 
treasures  have  been  catalogued  and  placed  on  exhibition, 
so  that  it  is  possible  that  many  a  surprise  may  still  be 
in  store  for  us. 

The  actual  exhibits  in  the  show-cases  of  the  museum  give 
us  a  fair  idea  of  the  daily  life,  the  surroundings,  of  a 
Pharaoh  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  the  dynasty  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Christian  era  by  fifteen  to  thirteen  centuries. 
It  was,  following  after  the  Pyramids,  one  of  the  great 
periods  of  Egyptian  power  and  Egyptian  art.  Among 
other  marvels,  we  find  the  torso  of  a  young  girl,  which 
ranks  with  the  most  adorable  pieces  of  Greek  sculpture; 
we  find  wonderful  bas-reliefs,  and  the  bust  of  Amenophis 
IV,  Tutankhamen’s  father,  which  is  an  etxquisite  example 
of  an  art  that  had  reached  its  zenith.  And  then,  side  by 
side  with  these,  there  is  the  furniture  of  poor  Tutankh¬ 
amen,  surely  the  most  extraordinary  medley  of  crazy  bric- 
a-brac  that  ever  figured  in  an  auctioneer’s  nightmare : 
gold-encrusted  couches  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl 
inlay  posed  on  jackals  or  oxen  that  are  flattened  out  like 
earthworms  and  totter  on  misshapen,  spidery  legs;  chests 
that  look  like  milliners’  bandboxes;  chariots  of  war  that 
rnight  serve  as  creaky  perambulators;  thrones  on  which 
no  one  would  ever  dare  to  sit;  and,  above  and  beyond  all, 
alabaster  vases  that  are  so  monstrously  and  absurdly  over¬ 
laden  with  ornament  as  to  baffle  all  description,  covered 
with  sickly  eruptions  and  knobs  and  bumps  that  shine 
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and  shine  again — the  whole  affair  such  a  muddle  and  of 
such  lunatic  bad  taste  that  the  most  ridiculous  pieces  of 
crockery  offered  as  prizes  at  the  humblest  country  fair 
would  seem,  by  comparison,  models  of  simplicity  a^id 
classical  restraint. 

Ill 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt 

What  does  it  tell  us,  this  life  of  Old  Egypt,  the  most 
ancient  that  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  with  any  approach 
to  certainty — what  does  it  tell  us,  as  we  gaze  at  it  here, 
in  the  very  spot  where  it  had  its  being  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago,  under  the  same  unchanging  indigo  sky  with  the 
sun  shining  on  a  land  of  abundance,  generous  and  fertile 
beyond  compare;  and  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  would 
seem,  unlike  any  other  river  in  the  world,  to  be  truly  the 
friend  of  man?  Externally,  materially,  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  climate,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  scenery, 
things  to-day  are  more  or  less  the  same.  The  ploughs,  the 
boats,  the  animals,  the  methods  of  irrigation,  the  people 
at  work  in  the  fields,  look  for  all  the  world  like  the  figures 
that  cover  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  empire. 
The  only  difference  is  that  Egypt  is  comparatively  tree¬ 
less  to-day,  whereas  then  it  will  probably  have  been  more 
wooded.  As  for  the  life  on  the  river,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  for  the  Nile  is  the  .soul  of  Egypt,  the  same 
dahabeahs,  with  long  swallow’s  wing  sails,  still  crawl  along 
the  dull  yellow  waters,  that  in  the  winter  months  nothing 
disturbs  save  only  Cook  and  Son’s  steamers. 

At  the  first  glance,  therefore,  one  would  think  that  all* 
was  the  same,  that  the  thousands  of  years  have  not  inter¬ 
rupted  the  reign  of  the  countless  Pharaohs  who  succeeded 
one  another  on  this  earth.  But  the  atmosphere  is  different. 
The  shell  has  remained  intact,  but  there;  is  nothing  inside. 
Compared  with  what  it  used  to  be,  the  country  exists  only 
on  the  surface.  Its  real  life  is  gone,  the  life  that  was  three 
parts  of  itself,  the  life  that  we  find  so  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  for  it  was  the  life  of  death.  And  indeed  ancient 
Egypt  was,  above  all  else,  a  tomb.  The  idea  of  death 
absorbed,  overwhelmed  her ;  nor  was  it  an  idea  that,  as  with 
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the  Christians,  offerred  hopes  of  eternal  felicity  to  the  true 
believer,  but  a  death  behind  which  lurked  grim  shapes, 
grim  ordeals,  a  death  that  held  out  poor  comfort,  and  was 
at  its  best  a  pale  replica  of  life,  prolonged  as  far  as  could 
be  underneath  the  ground  and  then  finally  absorbed  into 
nothingness.  The  only  matters  of  serious  interest  were 
mummies,  sarcophagi,  and  the  passing  away  of  one’s 
friends.  Funerary  industries  crowded  the  towns  and  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Everyone,  down  to  the  poorest 
fellah,  had  himself  embalmed.  The  country  was  overrun 
with  corpses.  The  essential  thing  was  not  to  be  happy  in 
this  world,  but  to  have  the  assured  possession  of  an  in¬ 
violable  tomb  that  should  be  very  comfortably  furnished. 
The  cities  of  the  living  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  of  the  dead.  No  trace  of  them  remains.  Even  the 
palaces  of  the  kings  have  disappeared;  and  as  for  the 
houses  both  of  rich  and  poor,  these  were  either  construc¬ 
tions  of  lath  and  plaster  or  shanties  hastily  run  up  with 
wood  and  reeds,  in  which  the  people  camped  while  they 
waited  for  the  symbolic  barque  that  was  to  waft  them  to 
the  other  shore.  But,  across  the  river,  in  the  “  Land  of 
the  Meeting  of  Men,”  arose  “  The  Good  Dwelling,”  the 
eternal  city,  stately  and  steadfast,  built  of  granite  into 
which  thirty  or  forty  centuries  have  bitten  in  vain.  What¬ 
ever  served  life  has  returned  to  the  ooze  of  the  river,  to 
the  sand  of  the  desert;  all  things  connected  with  death 
have  remained,  and  abide ;  for  the  whole  soil  of  Egypt  is 
riddled,  like  a  sponge,  with  innumerable  tombs,  while  the 
surface  is  covered  with  pyramids  and  temples  that  are, 
in  fact,  no  more  than  the  tombs  of  gods  and  kings. 

Did  this  shadow  of  death  weigh  on  the  people  as  much 
as  it  would  on  us?  That  is  scarcely  probable.  The 
peasant  or  fellah  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaoh,  as  in  our  own 
time,  had  no  leisure  to  meditate  on  life  beyond  the  grave; 
he  toiled  from  the  rise  of  the  sun  to  its  setting  for  a  wage 
that  barely  sufficed  to  keep  off  starvation.  And  yet,  in  the 
folk-lore  of  the  Xlllth  Dynasty,  there  is  a  story,  The 
Fellah's  Complaint,  translated  by  Maspero,  which  shows 
him  no  poorer  or  unhappier  than  he  is  to-day.  He  leaves 
his  village  to  seek  his  fortune,  with  a  convoy  of  asses  laden 
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with  salt  and  reeds,  wolf-skins  and  jackal-hides,  seeds  of 
all  kinds,  grapes,  pigeons,  partridges,  quail — in  fact,  quite 
a  respectable  cargo  of  produce  from  the  Plain  of  Salt — 
and  one  that  certainly  conveys  no  suggestion  of  penury. 
On  the  road  he  is  robbed,  through  some  shabby  trick  con¬ 
trived  by  the  slave  of  a  Palace  Intendant.  Nine  times  in 
succession  does  he  return,  bubbling  over  with  bold  and 
incoherent  and  incessant  talk,  to  demand  justice  of  the 
Intendant,  who,  poor  man,  means  well,  but  cannot  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  conflicting  statements  of  defendant 
and  plaintiff.  But  at  the  end,  through  the  personal  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Pharaoh,  the  peasant  obtains  restitution  of 
all  that  has  been  taken  from  him.  Now,  to  the  enemy  from 
without,  the  Pharaohs  were  pitiless.  They  put  in  chains, 
they  mutilated,  they  exterminated,  regarding  this  as  their 
most  obvious  and  undoubted  duty;  but  in  regard  to  their 
subjects  there  never  was,  perhaps,  in  all  this  world  a  long 
line  of  monarchs  so  just,  so  humane,  so  paternal.  With 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  bastinado  inflicted  on  a 
recalcitrant  debtor,  you  will  never  find,  in  the  hosts  of 
paintings  and  drawings,  an  Egyptian  being  ill-treated, 
tortured,  or  put  to  death.  In  the  midst  of  a  barbarous 
world,  manners  were  so  gentle  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
that  when  it  came  to  inventing  some  terrible  punishment 
for  the  damned,  nothing  more  cruel  could  be  found  than 
suspending  the  criminal  face  downwards  in  the  shades, 
casting  him  among  swine,  or  having  him  devoured  by 
hippopotami  or  crocodiles.  It  was  only  much  later,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  that  the  Asiatics  taught  them  to  invent 
a  Gate  of  Hell,  that  pivoted  on  the  right  eye  of  the  wicked 
rich,  to  his  extreme  discomfort. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities — the  functionaries, 
officials,  scribes,  merchants — all  those,  in  short,  whom  we 
would  include  to-day  in  the  aristocracy  and  middle  class — 
what  sort  of  a  life  was  theirs  ?  It  cannot  have  been  attrac¬ 
tive  to  be  confronted  by  corpses  at  every  turn;  to  be 
surrounded  by  gods  that  were  nearly  all  monstrous,  nearly 
all  malignant;  to  have,  as  the  sole  object  of  one’s  existence, 
a  tomb  underneath  the  ground,  in  which  that  existence,  now 
become  shadowy,  pale,  motionless,  should  be  indefinitely 
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prolonged,  though  divested  of  all  the  charm,  the  liberty, 
the  happiness  of  life  on  earth,  and  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  that  it  might  possibly  be  eternal.  On  the 
other  hand  we,  who  have  not  even  the  assurance  of  that 
faint  survival,  who  have  nothing  we  can  build  on,  no 
prospect  whatever — we  do  not  allow  this  unduly  to  disturb 
us.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  their 
lugubrious  environment,  the  Egyptians  of  the  olden  days 
made  the  best  of  things,  just  as  we  do.  In  any  event,  the 
mural  paintings  show  us  that  their  life  was  not  for  ever 
troubled  with  thoughts  of  death.  We  have  constant  repre¬ 
sentations  of  what  we  still  regard  as  the  joys  of  man. 
People  are  hunting,  fishing,  playing  games;  gathering 
grapes  for  the  vintage,  drinking  their  cool  wine  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  among  the  reeds  or  beneath  the  shade 
of  leafy  arbours;  they  are  busy  in  the  kitchen,  they  give 
parties,  they  fatten  their  geese  as  though  already  familiar 
with  foie  gras,  they  dance  to  the  strains  of  music.  And  the 
innumerable  paintings  that  describe  all  this  with  such 
scrupulous  fidelity,  were  carefully  wrapped  round  the 
mummy  so  that  the  moment  the  “  double  ”  awakened,  they 
all  came  into  being  and  comforted  him,  like  so  many 
cinema  pictures  incessantly  following  each  other  on  the 
screen  of  eternity. 

Here  we  note  a  certain  inconsistency,  and  of  this  we  shall 
find  many  instances,  notably  in  their  theology.  Egypt  is, 
in  this  particular,  a  very  curious  country.  At  first  we  seem 
to  be  confronted  by  mighty  certitudes,  which,  with  the 
thousands  of  years  behind  them,  lie  stamped  on  the  ever¬ 
lasting  granite.  But,  as  we  look  closer,  we  find  that  these 
certitudes  are  apt  to  contradict  themselves,  and  that  the 
granite  reflects  only  shadows.  Buried  beneath  the  whole 
religious  and  moral  edifice,  beneath  all  that  concerns  the 
gods  and  the  life  to  come,  lies  hidden  an  entirely  opposite 
belief,  the  great  agnostic  pantheism  of  those  who  knew,  or 
believed  they  knew,  the  truth.  Side  by  side,  and  contem¬ 
porary,  with  the  texts  that  deal  with  the  pallid  existence  in 
the  Beyond,  where  men  shall  be  as  gods — texts  which 
minutely  relate  the  details  of  this  existence,  to  which  life 
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on  earth  must  be  sacrificed  so  that  it  may  continue  there — 
are  other  texts  that  display  the  most  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  joys  that  await  man  beyond  the  tomb.  In  these  records 
we  find  the  “  Carfe  Diem  ”  of  every  tottering  faith. 
“  Lull  thy  heart  to  peace  in  oblivion ;  so  long  as  thou  livest 
follow  the  call  of  thy  heart  and  be  happy,”  is  written 
there.  “  Never  w^eary  of  following  thy  heart’s  desire,  and 
vex  not  thy  heart  while  thou  sojournest  on  earth.  It  is 
not  given  to  man  to  carry  his  possessions  with  him;  none 
that  have  gone  have  ever  returned.  Tears  cannot  refresh 
the  heart  of  him  who  lies  in  the  grave.  Therefore  do  thou 
make  holiday  and  have  no  care.” 

These  words,  translated  by  M.  Maspero,  date  back  to 
King  Antef,  about  three  thousand  years  before  our  era; 
and  connect,  through  space  and  the  centuries,  with  the 
secret  pessimism  of  all  great  religions. 

It  is  certain  that  no  such  qualms  troubled  the  faith  of 
the  people.  At  any  rate  we  find  no  suggestion  of  them  in 
the  tombs,  where  the  records  treat  only  of  the  popular 
religion  which  brought  happiness  or  unhappiness  to  man; 
for  the  esoteric  faith  in  “  Osirification,”  or  the  return  of 
the  soul  to  the  god-head  and  its  absorption  in  the  infinite 
divine,  was  far  above  the  heads  of  the  people  and  of  all 
such  as  had  not  been  specially  initiated.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  high  dignitaries,  a  few  elect  among  the  priestly 
caste  who  realised,  perhaps,  that  to  become  a  god  was  to 
return  to  the  divine  nothingness,  the  whole  people,  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  from  the  masters  to  the  slaves, 
from  the  most  cultured  to  the  most  ignorant — nay,  even 
the  kings,  who,  for  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
have  been  shown  in  many  ways  not  always  to  have  been 
in  the  secret — all  were  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  the  frail, 
precarious,  hesitating  survival  of  their  “  double  ”;  and  if 
they  had  any  desire  to  be  happy  on  this  earth  it  was,  in  the 
main,  that  they  might  provide  a  starting-point,  a  model, 
material,  for  their  happiness  under  the  earth,  their  happi¬ 
ness  beyond  the  tomb. 

Whatever  height  the  speculations  of  the  initiated  priests 
may  have  attained,  it  is  certain  that  they  made  no  effort  to 
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communicate  it  to  the  crowd,  to  spread  it  among  the 
people.  In  the  matter  of  the  “  double,”  they  gave  solemn 
sanction,  even  in  the  royal  tombs,  to  the  grossest  and  most 
childish  beliefs.  The  more  distinguished  the  dead  man, 
the  more  ridiculous  would  be  the  arrangements  for  his 
posthumous  existence.  Some  measure  of  idealism  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  tombs.  There  it  was  held  sufficient  to 
represent  by  symbols  and  images  the  objects  that  the  shade 
would  need.  But  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  the  priests 
buried  the  exact  facsimiles  of  these  objects,  sometimes  the 
objects  themselves;  sometimes  legs  of  mutton  and  chickens, 
vegetables  and  fruit;  and  sometimes  mummified  servants. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  GENEVA 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand 
were  to  meet  at  Geneva  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
French  reply  to  the  German  offer  of  a  Security  Pact,  and 
thus  remove  the  last  shadow  of  difference  between  the 
British  and  French  points  of  view  on  a  problem  of  vital 
importance  to  Europe,  set  all  the  diplomatic  dovecots 
aflutter.  My  instructions  as  diplomatic  correspondent  of 
the  Wesiminster  Gazette  were  to  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  try  to  discover  the  inward  meaning  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions  between  the  two  Foreign  Secretaries,  and  this  time 
the  role  of  an  observer  proved  as  exciting  as  that  of 
a  detective  following  the  trail  in  a  Conan  Doyle  story. 

It  was  a  flaming  day  in  June  when  I  arrived  at  Geneva, 
and  the  city  by  the  amethyst  lake,  on  which  the  sun  shone 
like  a  sea  of  glass,  seemed  more  than  ever  in  its  green 
setting  of  mountains  like  that  other  Eden,  demi-Paradise, 
which  the  youth  of  the  world  dreams  of  as  the  perpetual 
abode  of  peace.  M.  Briand  had  already  motored  from 
Paris,  and  we  learnt  that  the  British  and  French  Foreign 
Secretaries  were  to  lunch  together  at  the  Cafe  Russe  at 
Versoix,  which  is  not  far  from  Coppet,  where  Madame 
de  Stael  had  her  villa.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
better  place  for  putting  the  final  touches  to  the  entente 
between  France  and  England  on  the  question  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  offer.  Ever  since  February,  when  Germany  sent  her 
Note,  the  aim  of  British  and  French  diplomacy  had  been 
to  discover  a  firm  ground  of  agreement  before  the  French 
Government  sent  their  answer  to  Berlin.  It  was 
important  that  there  should  be  no  danger  whatever  of  any 
misunderstanding  of  the  obligations  which  Great  Britain 
was  prepared  to  undertake  in  giving  a  guarantee  for  the 
Franco-German  frontier. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand  renewed  their  con¬ 
versations  after  lunch  on  that  historic  Sunday  with  such 
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good  results  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able  on  the 
following  day  to  hand  M.  Briand  the  memorandum  which 
he  had  just  received  from  London  in  reply  to  the  last 
French  Note,  without  alteration.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  some  of  us  remained  a  little  doubtful  about  the 
‘‘complete  agreement”  which  M.  Briand  announced  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Press  next  day.  We  were  told  that  so 
far  had  diplomacy  smoothed  the  way  that  differences  of 
opinion  had  been  narrowed  to  the  vanishing  point  before 
Mr.  Chamberlain  left  London,  and  that  all  that  was 
necessary  were  the  eclaircissements  which  were  exchanged 
in  the  garden  of  the  cafe  by  the  lake  with  the  snow-clad 
peak  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  distance  casting  its  enchant 
ment  over  the  scene. 

We  felt  that  the  official  assurances  that  there  never  had 
been  any  serious  difference  of  opinion  went  a  little  too 
far,  and  our  suspicions  were  subsequently  justified  by  the 
publication  of  the  correspondence  which  passed  between 
Downing  Street  and  the  Quai  d’Orsay  on  the  German 
offer.  In  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  accepted  the  obligation 
for  a  guarantee  of  the  Western  frontiers  of  Germany.  But 
he  had  emphatically  declared  that  Great  Britain  could 
not  take  any  further  obligations  for  the  Eastern  boun¬ 
daries  of  Germany,  beyond  our  commitments  under  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  desired  that  the  Pact  of  Security  should  be 
extended  to  the  East  as  well  as  to  the  West.  Nor  did 
they  share  the  British  view  that  the  demilitarised  zone 
should  be  maintained  as  an  effective  barrier  between 
France  and  Germany,  never  to  be  opened  except  for  the 
purpose  of  a  League  war  against  aggression.  They 
wanted  to  lock  Germany  securely  in  on  both  sides  while 
claiming  the  right  to  enter  the  prohibited  zone,  if  Poland 
should  ever  be  threatened  by  Germany.  France,  so  ran 
the  argument  of  tFe  Quai  d’Orsay,  could  not  consent 
to  be  paralysed  in  the  military  sense  by  any  barrier. 
While  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  changed  his  view  that  Great  Britain  could  not  be 
committed  to  a  guarantee  of  the  Eastern  boundaries  of 
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Germany  under  the  Pact,  we  had  always  suspected  that 
he  was  inclined  to  yield  on  the  French  demand  for  a  right 
of  way  through  the  demilitarised  zone  in  the  event  of  war 
breaking  out  on  the  Polish  frontiers,  and  that  the  French 
claim  to  decide  who  the  aggressor  was  if  the  guns  went 
off,  as  they  might  suddenly  do,  would  be  conceded. 
There  was  always  the  gap  in  the  Covenant  which  left  room 
for  war  if  arbitration  broke  down  and  the  Council  of  the 
League  was  not  unanimous.  But  within  that  gap  there 
was  room  for  delay,  a  most  important  consideration,  for 
until  the  report  of  the  Council  had  been  issued  no  member 
of  the  League  was  entitled  to  go  to  war.  What  we  feared 
was  that  the  gap  might  be  widened  by  conceding  to 
France  the  right  to  take  separate  action  against  Germany 
at  her  own  discretion,  France  to  be  the  judge,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  default  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr,  when  Germany  was  to  be  punished. 

But  what  would  our  position  be  as  guardians  of  the 
Rhineland  frontier  if  we  were  called  on  to  stand  aside  in 
order  to  enable  the  French  to  invade  the  prohibited  zone 
to  attack  the  Germans,  or  to  march  to  the  support  of  the 
Poles  across  Germany  against  Russia?  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position  with  the 
two  great  countries  fighting  across  the  frontier  which  we 
had  undertaken  to  guarantee,  and  the  end  of  it  all  might 
be  that  we  should  be  drawn  into  the  war.  We  might  even 
have  voted  on  the  Council  of  the  League  against  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  as  the  aggressor, 
believing  that  Poland  was  at  fault,  and  yet  we  might  be 
called  upon  to  give  facilities  to  the  French  for  an  attack 
on  Germany  by  allowing  French  troops  over  the  frontier. 

I  found  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian^ 
who  is  one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  international  politics, 
pondering  questions  of  this  kind.  And  I  confess  that, 
with  the  utmost  goodwill  for  the  Pact,  I  felt  suspicious 
about  the  complete  accord  which  M.  Briand  announced 
with  such  exuberant  cheerfulness.  No  details  of  the 
agreement  were  given,  but  the  French  Pressmen  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  when  M.  Briand  spoke,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  sat  by  his  side,  nodding  assent  to  all 
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that  he  said,  were  quick  to  proclaim  a  triumph  for  their 
champion. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  meeting,  that  impromptu 
assembly  in  the  Palais  des  Nations  on  June  8th,  when 
M.  Briand  announced  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
shadow  of  difference  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  the  problem  of  the  Security  Pact,  M.  Briand  was 
bubbling  over  with  gaiety.  He  was  so  witty  and  amusing, 
so  charming  in  his  abandonment  to  the  happy  moment, 
that  one  felt  oneself  swept  off  one’s  feet  in  listening  to 
him.  But  beneath  all  his  suavity  and  his  quips  and  his 
jokes,  mark  the  eye  of  the  man  so  keen,  so  piercing, 
beneath  the  massive  brow  and  lion-like  head.  Mark,  too, 
his  thick-set,  sturdy  frame,  his  bull-like  neck,  those  signs 
of  physical  endurance  so  necessary  for  the  career  of  a 
politician  who  needs  a  strong  nerve  and  to  carry  his  task 
through  and  impress  his  volition  on  others.  And  by  his 
side  Mr.  Chamberlain — the  finely  tempered  steel  and  the 
broad  sword !  Could  we  be  certain  that  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  was  evenly  matched  in  a  contest  of 
wits  with  one  who  recalled  Carlyle’s  description  of  the 
old  Marquis  Mirabeau — he  had  an  eye,  he  was  a  reality. 

The  French  Foreign  Secretary  with  his  quips  and 
smart  repartees  to  questions  seemed  to  be  altogether  too 
exuberant,  not  to  suggest  that  he  had  won  the  rubber  at 
the  Cafe  Russe  and  had  gained  what  he  wanted  in  the 
negotiations  on  the  Security  Pact.  But  why  not  rejoice 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  had  come  to  an  agreement 
and  leave  it  at  that }  Why  not  be  content  with  the  official 
assurances  that  both  sides  were  content  with  the  bargain 
that  had  been  struck  on  that  sunny  afternoon  by  the  lake 
of  Geneva? 

The  answer  was  that  it  was  idle  to  say  that  the 
exchange  of  Notes  between  February  and  June  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  vital  difference  of  opinion. 
Smooth  phrases  had  often  concealed  grave  misunder¬ 
standings  in  the  past.  We,  at  any  rate,  were  in  Geneva  to 
take  nothing  on  trust,  but  to  use  our  wits  to  discover  the 
possible  dangers  that  lurked  in  the  so-called  agreement 
on  the  Pact  for  the  future  security  of  our  country.  1 
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think  that  no  one  will  deny  that  our  suspicions  were 
justified  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  publication  of  the 
White  Paper  respecting  the  Pact  of  Security.  What  were 
the  fears  which  were  in  our  minds  that  afternoon  of 
June  8th?  They  were  directed  in  the  main  to  two  points, 
one  of  which  I  have  already  dealt  with,  the  suspicion  that 
the  French  had  established  the  right  to  separate  action 
in  dealing  with  Germany  under  the  Pact.  The  other  was 
the  danger  that  M.  Briand  might  have  entangled  this 
country  unawares  in  the  guarantee  which  France  insists 
in  giving  to  the  arbitration  treaties  which  Germany  proposes 
to  make  with  her  neighbours,  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The  British  view,  constantly  explained  at  Geneva,  was 
that  the  complete  agreement  announced  by  M.  Briand 
extended  to  first  principles  only,  and  was  merely  the  first 
step  in  the  negotiations  which  were  to  be  concluded  with 
the  Germans.  Until  then  we  remained,  uncommitted. 
Biit  the  French  view,  as  published  by  the  Havas  agency, 
went  far  beyond  this.  The  Havas  representative  at 
Geneva,  a  journalist  with  an  international  reputation  who 
was  constantly  to  be  seen  in  M.  Briand’s  company, 
declared  in  a  semi-official  report  that  he  was  authorised 
to  state  that  the  reply  communicated  to  M.  Briand  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  not 
only  marked  a  definite  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments  as  to  the  answ^er  which  was  to  be  sent  to 
Germany,  but  embodied  an  undertaking  by  Great  Britain 
that  she  would  make  the  Rhine  frontier  her  own  and  place 
at  the  disposal  of  France  and  Belgium  her  entire  naval, 
military,  and  air  forces  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the 
territorial  and  military  clauses  of  the  .Treaty  relating  to 
the  frontier. 

Not  a  word  in  the  Havas  announcement  as  to  the  Pact 
being  a  bi-lateral  Pact,  engaging  us  to  hold  the  frontier 
of  1869,  not  the  Rhine  frontier,  against  aggression  either 
by  France  or  Germany.  This  was  a  strange  omission, 
but  what  was  more  alarming  was  the  statement  that  Great 
Britain  undertook  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  France  and 
Belgium  her  entire  naval,  military,  and  air  forces.  This 
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was  going  far  beyond  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  for  the  League  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  respective  members  of  the  League.  This  country 
could  never  place  its  forces  at  the  disposal  of  any  other 
country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  given  any  such 
pledge.  The  wires  from  Fleet  Street  to  Geneva  were 
kept  very  busy  that  day  demanding  what  on  earth  this 
could  mean.  The  Dominions  at  once  took  alarm. 
Although  M.  Briand  threw  over  the  Havas  correspondent 
and  the  British  correspondents  at  Geneva  were  authorised 
to  deny  his  statement,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
accurately  represented  the  French  view  at  the  time.  As 
we  ran  to  the  wires  to  contradict  it  we  felt  that  a  blow 
had  been  dealt  at  the  prospect  of  the  Security  Pact  from 
which  it  would  with  difficulty  recover. 

The  Havas  representative  was  greatly  surprised  when 
his  message  created  such  a  furore.  On  another  very 
important  point  his  statement  was  subsequently  borne  out 
by  the  White  Paper.  P'or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  writing  on 
June  8th  to  M.  Briand,  conceded  the  French  demand  for 
a  free  hand  to  use  the  demilitarised  zone  as  a  field  of 
operations  should  the  Eastern  Allies  of  France  be  the 
object  of  manifest  aggression,  as  the  Havas  statement 
announced. 

“The  French  Government,”  wrote  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  this  letter 
(to  which  the  French  Press  attach  the  greatest  importance),  ‘‘are  right  in 
assuming  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  recognise  that  the  proposed 
Rhineland  Pact  cannot  operate  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  France  from  taking 
action  in  conformity  with  such  guarantees  as  she  may  have  given  to 
arbitration  treaties  between  Germany  and  Germany’s  neighbours,  and 
they  therefore  concur  in  Section  iv.  of  the  proposed  reply  (to  Germany) 
as  at  present  drafted.” 

M.  Briand  made  it  very  plain  what  this  section  meant  in 
his  letter  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  dated 
Paris,  June  4th  : — 

”  For  their  part  the  French  Government,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘consider  that 
their  anxiety  to  maintain  the  general  peace  and  liberty  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  as  well  as  the  exigencies  of  their  own  national  defence  preclude 
them  from  limiting  their  pre-occupations  to  solicitude  for  their  own 
security  alone.  Their  view  is  that  any  attempt  to  modify  by  force  the 
state  of  affairs  created  by  the  treaties  would  constitute  a  menace  to  peace 
to  which  France  could  not  remain  indifferent.  That  is  why  in  their  draft 
reply  to  the  German  proposals  they  consider  it  essential  to  preserve  theit 
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liberty  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  States,  to  which  they  deem  it  necessary 
to  grant  their  guarantee  without  it  being  possible  for  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Rhineland  Pact  to  block  their  way  and  thus  be  turned  against  them. 
,  .  ,  In  our  view  this  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  proposed  Pact;  and 
in  view  of  the  capital  importance  of  this  reservation  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  reply 
to  Germany ;  to  keep  silence  on  this  point  would  be  to  risk  giving  rise 
to  wrong  interpretations  of  the  Rhineland  Pact  and  encouraging  dangerous 
aspirations.” 


We  cannot  complain  that  M.  Briand  did  not  make  his 
meaning  clear  in  this  letter.  We  knew  nothing  of  either 
of  these  letters  at  Geneva,  but  the  Havas  statement  was 
undoubtedly  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  concession 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  in  his  letter  of  June  8th 
to  the  French  demand. 

What  we  felt  in  discussing  these  questions  at  Geneva 
was  that  we  ought  not  to  go  into  the  Pact  without 
endeavouring  to  close  the  gap  by  which  France  claimed 
the  right  to  separate  action  against  Germany,  whether  it 
existed  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  or  under  the 
Guarantee  which  France  proposed  to  give  to  the  German 
treaties  of  arbitration  with  Poland  or  Czecho-Slovakia. 

We  felt  that  the  only  safe  course  to  adopt  for  this 
country  was  to  declare  that  if  sanctions  were  to  be  taken 
against  Germany,  they  must  be  the  sanctions  of  the  League 
and.  not  individual  sanctions  which  would  leave  France 
the  right  to  decide  who  the  aggressor  was  and  when  the 
Rhineland  frontier  should  be  broken  by  an  invasion  of 
the  demilitarised  zone.  Unless  this  zone  were  made  an 
effective  barrier,  which  was  not  to  be  entered  except  by 
the  command  of  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  a  League 
war  against  aggression,  we  feared  that  we  might  be  drawn 
into  war  for  those  interests  in  Eastern  Europe  to  which 
we  had  emphatically  declared  that  we  were  in  no  way 
committed  in  guaranteeing  the  Franco-German  frontier. 

In  the  light  of  the  subsequent  publication  of  the  White 
Paper  on  the  German  offer  I  venture  to  think  that  this 
view  was  the  correct  one,  and  that  if  France  does  not 
agree  to  surrender  the  right  she  claims,  to  invade  the 
demilitarised  zone  as  the  sole  judge  of  a  German  default 
under  the  Security  Pact,  we  should  be  well  advised  to 
accept  no  further  commitments  beyond  our  obligations 
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under  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  which  are  in  all  truth 
sufficiently  onerous.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  British 
critics  of  the  French  view  did  not  realise  the  great 
advantages  which  the  Pact  might  offer  in  extending  the 
arbitral  system  of  the  Covenant  and  in  giving  France  the 
security  which  she  demanded,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
general  disarmament.  We  believed  in  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  the  German  offer;  we  realised  that  Germany, 
in  pledging  herself  to  forego  any  attempt  to  regain 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  to  abstain  from  aggression  to  obtain 
any  alteration  in  her  Eastern  boundaries,  had  made  a 
most  important  contribution  towards  the  permanent  peace 
of  Europe.  We  fully  shared  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  to  the  possibly  disastrous  effect  on 
French  psychology  if  the  Pact,  after  so  many  previous 
attempts  to  give  France  the  security  which  she  demanded, 
were  turned  down. 

We  also  believed  that  the  Pact,  by  producing  a  new 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  goodwill  in  which  suspicion  and 
fear  would  no  longer  poison  the  relations  of  France  and 
Germany,  would  render  all  the  problems  to  which  I  have 
alluded  easier  to  settle.  The  advantage  of  having  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  League  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  any 
British  Liberal  eager  to  accept  the  German  offer.  For  the 
peace  of  Europe  will  ultimately  depend  on  Germany 
working  in  loyal  co-operation  with  her  former  enemies. 
If  Castlereagh  was  right  in  i8i8  in  his  view  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  admitting  France  to  the 
concert  of  European  Powers  on  terms  of  equality  so  that 
she  might  work  with  her  former  enemies  as  a  willing 
partner  in  solving  the  problems  of  Europe,  there  is  an 
even  greater  need  to-day  if  European  civilisation  is  to  be 
saved  that  Germany  should  be  given  her  full  share  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  She  may  otherwise  be  drawn  into 
the  Russian  ambit,  and  Europe  may  again  be  divided 
into  hostile  camps. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  justified  in  saying  that  he 
knows  no  other  method  for  securing  peace  and  removing 
the  fears  of  France.  It  was  not  with  the  idea  of  raising 
criticism  hostile  to  the  Pact  that  we  tried  to  probe  the 
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danger  points  in  the  Anglo-French  negotiations  which 
culminated  in  the  conversations  between  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  M.  Briand  at  Geneva.  For  if  the  much-adver¬ 
tised  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France  proves 
after  all  to  conceal  fundamental  differences  in  aim,  the 
sooner  they  are  revealed  the  better,  rather  than  let  the 
negotiations  which  are  about  to  open  with  Germany 
proceed  on  a  false  basis. 

It  may  be  that  France  will  never  exercise  the  right  she 
claims  under  Article  16  of  the  Covenant  to  send  troops 
across  Germany  to  the  support  of  Poland  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  Poland  and  Russia.  Once  in  the  League 
Germany  would  be  able  to  make  her  voice  heard,  and  if 
her  Government  protested  that  it  could  not  guarantee  the 
safe  conduct  of  French  troops  across  German  territory  it 
is  unlikely  that  any  French  General  would  take  the  risk 
of  sending  them.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  criss-cross  of 
affairs  Poland  may  one  day  be  glad  to  come  to  terms  with 
Germany,  while  it  may  be  hoped  that  Germany  will  not  be 
so  foolish  and  rash  as  to  raise  the  question  of  her  Eastern 
frontiers  by  an  appeal  to  Article  19  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League,  for  many  years  to  come.  Wisdom  and 
prudence  would  certainly  suggest  that  all  such  questions 
should  be  left  to  the  healing  process  of  time  to  settle. 
France,  it  may  also  be  argued,  would  never  put  in  force 
her  right  to  take  separate  sanctions  against  Germany,  for 
if  Germany  were  clearly  the  aggressor  it  would  be  for  the 
League  to  take  action.  In  that  event  if  war  were  inevit¬ 
able  the  French  troops  would  act  as  the  instrument  of  the 
League  in  entering  the  demilitarised  zone,  or  we  may 
hope  that  more  peaceful  means,  such  as  the  economic 
blockade,  would  bring  Germany  to  reason.  For  France 
to  take  separate  action  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  this 
country  and  possibly  of  America  would  certainly  be  an 
extreme  step  for  her  to  take,  and  one  that  might  endanger 
her  relations  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  All  this  is 
true.  Nevertheless,  if,  as  Professor  Gerothwohl  in  one 
of  his  illuminating  articles  declares.  Section  IV  of  the 
French  Note  purports  in  effect  to  establish  a  new  and 
exclusive  relationship  between  France  and  Germany 
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concerning  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  itself, 
as  a  corollary  of  which  France  by  herself  would  be 
entitled  to  resort  to  coercive  action  in  the  event  of  an 
alleged  German  default,  such  points  must  be  cleared  up 
before  we  go  further.  If  Section  IV  is  read  in  connection 
with  the  paragraph  in  Section  II,  which  declares  that  the 
Allies  cannot  in  any  event  give  up  the  right  to  oppose  any 
failure  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  even  if 
the  stipulations  do  not  directly  concern  them,  it  would 
appear  that  the  French  claim  to  the  right  to  take  indi¬ 
vidual  sanctions  against  Germany,  when  they  think  proper, 
is  placed  on  record  without  any  doubt. 

Now  the  Germans  declare  that  they  will  not  consent  to 
France  guaranteeing  any  treaty  of  arbitration  which  they 
make  with  their  neighbours,  for  that  would,  in  effect,  make 
France  the  arbiter  in  all  outstanding  questions  between 
Germany  and  Poland  or  Czecho-Slovakia.  Nor  can  Great 
Britain  agree  to  the  guarantee  which  France  gives  to 
treaties  outside  the  Western  Pact  being  linked  to  the  Pact. 
And  yet  if,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  refusal  to  con¬ 
sider  the  idea  of  one  convention  for  all  the  treaties,  they 
are  still  to  be  made  interdependent,  as  section  IV  of  the 
French  Reply  would  seem  to  suggest,  we  might  find  our¬ 
selves  entangled  in  the  Eastern  commitments  of  the  French. 
For  in  this  event,  as  Professor  Gerothwohl  points  out.  Great 
Britain,  by  directly  guaranteeing  a  Franco-German  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaty  which  would  specify  or  imply  a  French  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  Polish-German  arbitration  treaty  and  the  right 
for  France  to  give  an  individual  interpretation  to  her 
obligations  in  this  case  as  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
would  become,  as  it  were,  a  guarantor  once  removed  both 
of  the  Polish-German  arbitration  treaty  and  of  the  Franco- 
Polish  Alliance.  The  British  view,  which  has  been  con¬ 
cisely  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  that  nothing  short  of 
a  hostile  act  committed  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
Western  Pact,  such  an  act  as  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
who  was  the  aggressor,  according  not  only  to  the  Pact  but 
to  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  could  involve  our  inter¬ 
vention  as  guarantors  of  the  Rhineland  frontier.  But  the 
French  view  would  appear  to  be  that  our  guarantee  of  the 
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Franco-German  treaty  of  arbitration  would  entitle  them  to 
call  on  us  at  once  to  assist  them  in  supporting  Poland 
against  Germany,  if  France  deemed  Poland  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  German  aggression. 

Again,  if  the  French  Government  insist  that  in  no  event 
shall  arbitral  processes  result  in  modifications  of  the  Peace 
Treaties  that  contention  would  cut  across  the  aim  of  British 
diplomacy,  which  is  to  give  room  for  the  play  of  organic 
forces  within  the  limits  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  pro¬ 
vided  the  frontiers  in  the  West  hold  fast.  It  may  be  true 
that  an  arbitral  court  would  be  obliged  to  uphold  the  inter¬ 
national  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Peace  Treaties.  But 
treaties  can  be  altered  by  international  consent,  and  it  is  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  such  rectification  that  Germany  has 
suggested  the  establishment  of  conciliation  committees  for 
the  settlement  of  any  dispute  between  her  and  Poland. 
Finally,  all  such  questions  as  to  the  revision  of  the  Danzig 
corridor  or  the  desire  of  Austria  to  unite  with  Germany 
would  come  before  the  League  by  virtue  of  article  19, 
which  permits  the  Assembly  to  reconsider  treaties  which 
have  become  inapplicable  or  international  conditions  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  which  permits  the  Council 
of  the  League  to  reconsider  the  Austrian  question.  We 
cannot  draw  a  ring  fence  round  Germany  and  declare  that 
no  line  shall  be  altered  in  the  Peace  Treaties.  If  under 
cover  of  the  new  treaty  of  security  for  their  eastern  fron¬ 
tiers  the  French  are  inviting  our  signature  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  it  would  intensify  rather  than  remove 
the  causes  for  war  that  exist  in  Europe  to-day. 

But  France  stands  to  gain  so  much  from  the  German 
offer;  her  position,  forced  as  she  is  to  maintain  large 
armies  for  her  protection  and  to  keep  Poland  and  the 
Little  Entente  armed,  is  so  perilous  from  the  financial 
point  of  view,  her  future  so  uncertain  if  the  feud  between 
France  and  Germany  cannot  be  appeased,  that,  hard  as 
the  bargain  which  she  appears  to  drive  in  the  opening 
negotiations  for  the  Security  Pact,  she  is  hardly  likely  to 
prove  so  exacting,  as  she  seems  at  present,  when  the  real 
business  of  drawing  up  the  Pact  with  Germany  begins. 
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Germany  will  probably  have  sent  her  reply  to  the  French 
Note  before  this  article  appears.  It  will,  I  think,  em¬ 
phasise  some  of  the  points  which  I  have  raised  on  which 
both  the  Germans  and  ourselves  must  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  with  France.  A  conference  between  all  the 
parties  concerned  has  been  suggested  as  the  best  means  of 
concluding  the  negotiations  on  the  Pact.  But  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  Great  Britain  and  France  should  clearly  under¬ 
stand  one  another  before  Germany  is  called  in. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  a  hint  that 
Great  Britain  will  be  prepared  to  go  out  of  Cologne  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  French  have  left  the  Ruhr  in 
the  middle  of  August,  provided  the  German  Government 
is  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  Military  Control 
Mission  in  the  matter  of  disarmament.  This  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  German  Government  to  ask  for  admission 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  In  his  recent  explanations  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  laid  stress 
on  the  necessity  for  general  disarmament.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  disarmament  is  still  the  key  to  security,  and  that 
it  was  in  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  general 
limitation  of  armaments  that  Germany  undertook  strictly 
to  observe  the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  German  offer  of  a  Pact  of 
Security  is  of  such  importance,  for  there  is  no  other  plan 
which  has  yet  been  thought  of  which  so  clearly  prepares 
the  way  for  general  disarmament. 


THE  TRUE  MEANING 
By  “Augur” 

A  DIPLOMATIC  secret  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Thanks  to  its 
existence  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  may 
remain  silent  on  any  subject.  And  journalists  may  write 
a  great  deal  around  the  same  subject.  It  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  public  profits  by  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
silence  or  by  the  loquacity  of  the  journalists. 

The  diplomatic  secret,  in  a  sense  at  least,  always  does 
harm:  it  attracts  public  attention  to  itself  independently 
of  its  real  value.  Things  that  matter  are  pushed  into  the 
shadow  by  its  presence.  It  is  said  of  the  diplomatic  body 
that  it  would  ceasQ  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  if  deprived 
of  the  mantle  of  secrecy.  Yet  we  have  become  so  demo¬ 
cratic  that  the  will  of  the  people  seems  to  have  acquired 
some  influence  over  international  relations,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  true  meaning  of  what  is  going  on  should 
be  known  to  the  nation  at  large  and  not  to  the  priests  of 
the  Temple  of  Diplomacy  alone.  The  Pact  of  Security 
for  the  Rhine  which  is  now  being  discussed  between 
the  British,  French,  and  German  Governments  is  an 
important  event  in  European  history  to-day.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Government  is  concentrated,  and  quite 
rightly,  on  the  negotiation  of  this  Pact.  As  customary, 
this  negotiation  is  surrounded  by  secrecy  which  attracts 
public  curiosity  and  distorts  the  comparative  values  of 
political  events.  It  is  not  so  much  the  Pact  itself  which 
is  important  for  us  as  the  circumstances  which  oblige  the 
British  Government  to  take  an  interest  in  its  success.  To 
satisfy  convention  I  will  give  further  on  the  substance  of 
the  Pact  negotiations.  But  first  let  us  speak  of  the  national 
policy  and  the  national  need  which  govern  the  British 
attitude  to  the  question. 

I  have  explained  (The  Fortnightly  Review,  July, 
“  Motive  and  Policy  ”)  that  Great  Britain’s  need  is  to 
provide  for  the  “civilised  surplus”;  that  is,  for  that 
major  part  of  her  population  which  is  dependent  on  the 
sale  in  foreign  markets  of  the  goods  produced  by  British 
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industries.  The  need  dictates  the  national  programme : 
to  develop  external  trade  and  to  accumulate  wealth 
abroad.  Great  Britain’s  civilised  surplus,  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  her  population,  cannot  exist  if  industries  do 
not  maintain  their  production,  selling  the  greater  part  of 
it  abroad.  Wealth  in  foreign  lands  must  be  accumulated 
because  it  is  the  regulator  which  permits  us  to  buy  food 
and  raw  stuffs  cheaply  and  to  tide  over  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  programme  prescribes  the  lines  for  the 
foreign  policy  :  to  work  for  peace  in  the  world,  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  to  keep  open  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world,  which  are  the  high  seas.  The 
knowledge  of  this  formula  will  bring  understanding  of 
what  the  Pact,  considered  as  an  instrument  for  peace, 
means  to  Great  Britain. 

The  need  to  promote  peace  in  the  world  dictates  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken.  The  first  of  them  is  the  Entente 
with  France.  The  Entente  can  be  viewed  from  two 
angles :  from  the  point  of  view  of  war  or  peace.  It  has 
been  proved  that  by  the  development  of  modern  technique 
Great  Britain  has  become  too  small  to  stand  alone,_and  that 
British  security  involves  the  continent  to  the  Rhine.  The 
military  point  of  view  implies  the  necessity  of  ensuring  the 
security  of  France  and  Belgium,  which  are  placed  within 
these  geographical  limits.  Yet  there  is  a  better  way  of 
approaching  the  question  :  from  the  point  of  view  of  peace. 
For  peace,  and  not  war,  after  all  is  sought  by  civilised 
nations,  by  those  especially  which  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  Great  Britain  giving  a  lead  to  Europe  for  the 
institution  of  lasting  peace  if  she  has  not  agreed  on  such 
a  peace  with  her  nearest  neighbour — France.^  The 
Entente  is  the  first  step  to  European  unity.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  and  David  Lloyd 
George,  however  different  their  political  views  and 
methods,  have  all  said  that  the  Entente  with  France  is  the 
corner-stone  of  the  building  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

But  the  Entente  with  France  would  have  been  sufficient 
if  the  object  of  our  policy  had  been  to  prepare  for  war.  As 
we  want  peace  the  Entente  with  France  must  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  European  Concert.  A  good  word  that,  too 
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long  forgotten.  The  Concert  of  Europe  means  the  States 
of  the  continent  living  peacefully  together  and  acting  in 
unison  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace.  This 
means  that  Germany  must  become  a  member  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal  organisation.  This  brings  constructive  foreign  policy 
up  against  the  antagonism  between  France  and  Germany. 
The  antagonism  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  a 
thing  no  less  real,  but  it  has  not  taken  the  virulent  form 
of  active  suspicion  and  dislike  which  prevails  between  the 
two  neighbouring  States  on  the  Rhine.  When  working 
for  peace  the  great  obstacle  is  an  antagonism  which  is  an 
active  volcanic  state.  The  need  of  bringing  Germany  into 
the  Concert  of  Europe  was  felt  by  all  post-war  British 
Governments.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  under¬ 
stand  the  simple  fact  that  the  road  towards  this  desirable 
end  led  by  the  way  of  an  agreement  between  Germany 
and  France;  he  understood,  also,  that  this  end  could  not 
be  achieved  by  petty  quarrelling  with  France.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proclaimed  loyalty  and  friendship  towards 
France  as  the  essential  principle  of  British  policy.  He 
has  been  rewarded  by  French  political  concessions  which 
would  have  been  thought  impossible  a  few  months  earlier. 

It  is  true  that  Herriot  has  replaced  Poincare,  and  Briand 
has  come  after  Herriot,  and  the  French  attitude  to-day  is 
not  so  uncompromising  in  many  things  as  it  was  some  time 
ago.  That  is  a  welcome,  but  not  the  principal,  circum¬ 
stance.  Let  us  remember  that  French  foreign  policy,  as 
well  as  British,  or  as  any  other  national  policy,  is  governed 
by  mighty  currents  which  have  their  source  in  tradition, 
in  the  mystery  of  race  and  in  essential  national  needs. 
There  has  been  light-headed  talk  about  French  security 
as  if  it  were  the  fruit  of  M.  Poincare’s  caprice  or  of 
the  ambition  of  a  few  Nationalists.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  king  in 
France  :  Philip,  called  Ic  Bel.  One  of  his  counsellors 
was  a  professor  of  that  ancient  French  institution,  the 
Sorbonne,  a  certain  Pierre  Dubois.  It  will  surprise  most 
people  that  Dubois  in  his  famous  work,  De  Rccupera- 
tionep  among  other  modern  things  speaks  also  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  and  gives  preference  to 

(i)  De  Recuperaiione  Terre  Sancte. 
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arbitration  between  nations  for  the  settlement  of  conflicts. 
In  another  work,  De  Abreviatione'  Dubois  speaks  of 
the  necessity  for  France  to  extend  her  territories  to  the 
Rhine,  not  for  warlike  reasons,  but  to  insure  lasting  peace. 
For  Dubois  is  all  for  peace:  “Non  apparet  nec  occurrit 
scriptori  qualiter  regni  Alemannie  subjectio  alias  quam 
propter  convencionem  posset  adquiri.  ...”  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  old  Dubois  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  essential 
political  factors  are  old  as  the  hills  and  cannot  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  Pierre  Dubois  and  Marshal  Foch  speak  the 
same  language ;  yet  six  hundred  years  lie  between  them. 

There  are  people  who  object  to  Great  Britain  taking  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  continental  Europe.  They  are  the 
so-called  isolationists,  and  hark  back  sympathetically  to 
the  good  time  when  British  Governments  kept  aloof 
from  commitments  on  the  continent.  Isolation  is  a  policy 
like  any  other,  and  its  exponents  are  for  the  most  part 
honest  enough.  Unfortunately  times  have  changed,  and 
isolation,  which  in  British  history  was  only  a  passing 
phase,  is  worse  than  useless  to-day.  For  to  quote  a  famous 
document :  “  History  shows  that  isolation  to-day  spells 
danger,  vulnerability  and  impotence.”  And  then  there  is 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  not  only  Great  Britain  herself  but  the 
whole  British  Empire  have  accepted  and  signed.  That 
makes  the  isolationist  attitude  useless,  not  to  say  dis¬ 
honourable.  We  may  limit  our  obligations  in  Europe;  we 
cannot  deny  them  with  honour. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  the  German  Government 
last  February  to  make  its  proposal  of  a  mutual  Security 
Pact  for  the  Rhine  frontier  w'ill  not  be  known  by  the  public 
for  an  indefinite  time.  One  suspects  that  the  desire  to 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-French  military  agree¬ 
ment  was  responsible  for  the  move.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  British  diplomacy  that  it  seized  the 
occasion  to  promote  better  relations  between  France  and 
Germany.  Admitting  even  that  the  German  Government 
had  in  view  only  a  manoeuvre  to  forestall  an  undesirable 

(i)  Summaria  Brevis  et  Compendtosa  doctrine  felicis  expedi'ionis  et 
ahrexnationis  guerrarum  ac  Uliiim  regni  francoruni. 
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form  of  Anglo-French  Entente,  the  fact  remains  that  by 
the  adroit  handling  of  the  situation  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office  the  Germans  have  been  placed  in  a  position  from 
which  they  cannot  retire  without  moral  damage.  It  is  not 
important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  peace  in  Europe,  if 
finally  the  Pact  is  signed  or  not,  because  the  really  valu¬ 
able  thing  is  the  improved  relations  between  the  parties 
concerned,  which  are  the  result  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
Pact.  These  negotiations  have  already  brought  about  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  relations  between  London  and 
Paris.  One  may  say  that  the  Entente  has  been  reborn  in 
the  process.  The  next  result  which  is  to  be  hoped  for  is 
a  rapprochement  between  Germany  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  not  clear  yet  if  there  will  be 
a  Conference  with  Germany  on  the  question  of  the  Pact  of 
Security.  One  is  inclined  to  think  that  some  preliminary 
exchange  of  views  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the 
month  of  August  before  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  meets  in  the  first  days  of  September.  Otherwise 
the  members  of  the  League  will  find  it  difficult  to  fill  their 
agenda  with  questions  which  really  matter.  Afterwards, 
some  time  in  October,  there  could  then  be  another  fuller 
Conference  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  scheme.  The 
German  Government  wants  a  Conference  because  it 
believes  that  a  round-table  conversation  is  more  effective 
than  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes.  The  British 
Government  cannot  object  to  a  meeting.  But  it  would 
certainly  object  if  the  Germans  try  to  use  the  pulpit  of  a 
Conference  for  the  ventilation  of  their  supposed  wrongs, 
putting  all  pending  questions  in  a  heap  together.  The 
British  policy  is  to  advance  step  by  step.  For  example, 
disarmament  should  not  be  taken  before  the  Pact  is  well 
on  its  way  towards  fulfilment. 

When  France  and  Germany  are  brought  together  so  that 
they  can  exist  without  conflicts  breaking  out  at  any 
moment  a  great  step  will  have  been  achieved  for  peace 
in  Europe.  The  principal  object  is  to  gain  time.  Given 
time  the  healing  processes  of  oblivion  and  regeneration 
inevitably  come  into  their  own,  and  obstacles  which 
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appear  as  rocks  blocking  the  fairway  gradually  crumble 
and  slide  away  into  nothingness.  The  war  has  left  Europe 
teeming  with  pretexts  for  strife  between  states  and 
nations.  The  chief  thing  in  such  circumstances  is  not  to 
get  flustered,  to  go  for  the  most  important  question  first, 
and,  after  having  settled  it,  to  turn  to  the  next  one,  taking 
the  difficulties  one  after  the  other  as  they  come.  So  much 
depends  on  the  attitude  chosen.  Some  difficulties  would 
never  have  arisen  if  they  had  not  been  made  the  theme 
of  diplomatic  cackle.  An  eminent  statesman,  talking 
about  security,  told  me  :  “  The  question  would  not  have 
existed  if  it  had  not  been  so  much  discussed.”  This 
means  that  it  is  good  policy  to  leave  to  the  future  to  deal 
with  part  at  least  of  the  future. 

The  Entente  with  France,  which  is  a  means  to  an  end, 
now  exists.  The  Pact  of  Security  for  the  Rhine,  which 
is  an  instrument  to  promote  peace  in  Europe,  is  being 
negotiated.  The  result  which  is  hopefully  anticipated  is 
the  drawing  of  Germany  into  the  Concert  of  Europe 
through  her  joining  the  League  of  Nations.  If  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  can  agree  on  a  line  of  policy 
for  Europe  the  other  States  must  needs  follow.  Once 
the  conflict  between  France  and  Germany  has  been 
reduced  to  liveable  proportions  the  move  towards  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  can  begin.  This  means 
that  Europe  would  be  included  in  a  ring  fence  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  interests  of  her  nations,  and  this  unity  would 
protect,  not  only  against  wars  within,  but  also  against  con¬ 
flicts  all  the  world  over.  In  time  one  may  hope  that  ques¬ 
tions  of  British  or  French  security  will  be  merged  in  the 
larger  issue  of  the  security  of  Europe.  Naturally,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  nowadays  Europe  hardly  can  include 
Russia  because  the  rulers  of  that  country  have  given  such 
a  direction  to  its  national  existence  that  if  not  entirely 
Asiatic  it  certainly  is  far  from  being  European.  Europe 
must  seek  her  security  without  Russia  and  perhaps,  even, 
against  Russia.  When  Europe  has  been  brought  so  far  as 
to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  an  united  effort,  it  will  be 
timely  to  consider  what  further  steps  can  be  usefully  taken 
to  extend  that  action  further  for  peace  in  the  world. 
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I  have  tried  to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  political 
activities  to-day.  The  Pact  of  Security  for  the  Rhine  is  a 
sign  that  things  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  an  end.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  spite  of  all  the  loose  talk  one 
hears,  the  Pact,  as  a  move  towards  peace  in  Europe,  is  of 
great  advantage.  The  Dominions  may  approve  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  or  they  may 
not,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  a  danger  comes  to  menace  the 
heart  of  Empire,  which  is  Great  Britain,  the  Dominions 
must  come  to  her  assistance.  Any  measure  which  tends  to 
promote  peace  in  Europe  and  to  keep  war  away  from  the 
Channel  should  be  welcomed  by  public  opinion  in  the 
Empire.  It  is  unfortunate  that  politicians  who  are  out  of 
a  job,  and  journalists  who  make  it  their  job  to  attack  the 
Government  have  brought  confusion  to  the  public  mind 
by  harping  on  the  danger  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent.  They  do  not  say  that  if  their  group  were 
in  power  again  they  would  consider  it  their  duty  to  inter¬ 
vene  just  as  the  present  Government  are  doing.  In  fact 
they  could  not  help  themselves. 

To  the  political  observer,  who  is  allowed  peeps  into 
the  inner  circle  of  knowledge,  the  Pact  negotiation  appears 
as  a  game  of  chess.  The  thrust  and  parry  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  game  can  be  observed  in  detail.  Let  us  leave  for  the 
moment  considerations  that  matter  and  give  our  attention 
to  the  moves  of  professional  diplomacy.  The  first  move 
was  undoubtedly  to  create  anxiety  in  Berlin  by  taking  up 
in  earnest  the  question  of  a  new  Security  Pact  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Lord  d’Abernon,  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  has  been  accused  of  being  on  too 
friendly  terms  with  the  Germans  to  the  detriment  of  the 
States  which  are  nearer  to  Great  Britain.  This  time  it  can 
be  said  of  him  that  he  used  his  influence  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  France  and  of  peace  in  Europe  by  encouraging 
the  German  Government  to  make  its  offer  of  a  mutual 
Pact.  The  merit  of  British  diplomacy  is  that  it  pro¬ 
claimed  the  importance  of  the  new  development  in  Franco- 
German  relations  and  encouraged  the  French  Government 
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to  open  negotiations.  The  German  Government  imme¬ 
diately  qualified  its  offer  by  introducing  the  restriction 
about  the  future  liberty  for  itself  of  action  by  lawful  means 
for  the  revision  of  the  Eastern  frontiers.  It  also  compli¬ 
cated  the  issue  by  proposing  a  scheme  of  new  arbitration 
treaties.  [The  French  riposte  was  to  seize  upon  these 
treaties  to  use  them  as  the  basis  of  a  guarantee  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  inviolability  of  Poland  and  Czecho-slovakia.  The 
last  German  Note  carries  the  game  a  step  further.  We  are 
now  before  a  Conference,  which  will  not  be  the  last,  where 
the  diplomats  will  continue  their  duel.  But'  under  the 
pressure  of  the  fine  idea  which  inspires  British  foreign 
policy  with  the  help  of  professional  diplomacy,  or  in  spite 
of  it,  the  object  to  be  attained  is  coming  nearer.  There 
is  reason  for  optimism  and  for  the  hope  that  before  a 
year  is  out  there  will  be  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Pact  may  be 
signed,  or  it  may  never  become  a  binding  document,  but 
the  negotiations  for  it  will  have  served  their  object  by 
helping  to  bring  the  great  nations  of  Europe  together  in 
peaceful  co-operation  to  create  a  lasting  peace  founded 
on  equality  and  right. 

If  the  Pact  negotiations  now  break  down  through  the 
fault  of  Germany,  she  will  discover  that  her  activities  have 
only  helped  to  cement  the  Anglo-French  Entente. 


GERMANY’S  INCREASING  COMPETITION: 
A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN 


By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

Berlin,  July  yth. 

Two  events  marking  stages  of  importance  in  Germany’s 
recovery  as  a  world-wide  trading  Power  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  One  is  the  submission  of  a  new 
Customs  Tariff  Bill,  the  other  the  conclusion  of  the  long- 
awaited  iron  and  steel  agreement  with  France.  The 
movement  towards  restoration  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
only  in  January  last,  when  the  commercial  restrictions 
imposed  by  Articles  264-267  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
lapsed.  Good  use  has  been  made  of  the  intervening  time. 
Commercial  treaties,  definitive  or  provisional,  have  been 
concluded  with  all  the  countries  that  count,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  France,  which  is  still  negotiating,  and  of  Poland, 
which  has  unwisely  precipitated  a  trade  war,  liable  to 
cause  her  much  more  damage  than  it  inflicts  upon 
Germany.  The  Tariff  Bill  is  an  avowedly  Protectionist 
measure.  It  will  not  go  through  the  Reichstag  without  a 
severe  struggle.  But  this  struggle  will  mainly  rage  around 
the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Food  Duties  in  the  Biilow 
Tariff  of  1902,  which  were  abolished  as  a  war  measure 
in  August,  1914.  Food  Duties  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
are  opposed  only  by  the  Socialists  and  Communists, 
together  a  minority  in  the  Reichstag.  The  increase  in  the 
industrial  duties  will  certainly  be  put  through. 

While  commercial  treaties  and  tariffs  are  being  pre¬ 
pared,  the  condition  of  industry  steadily  improves. 
Unemployment  has  declined  very  much,  and  export  trade 
has  greatly  increased.  For  the  renewed  agitation  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England  on  the  score  of  German  com¬ 
petition  there  are  good  grounds.  Stories  of  German 
selling  to  abroad  at  below  home  prices,  and  often  below 
production  cost,  are  mostly  true.  The  particular  transac¬ 
tion  which  attracted  British  public  attention,  the  motor- 
ship  contract  for  the  Deutsche  Werft  of  Hamburg,  is. 
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however,  no  convincing^  instance.  With  the  exception  of 
the  railway  rolling-stock  branch,  shipbuilding  is  the  only 
seriously  depressed  branch  of  industry.  In  general  the 
industrial  outlook  is  good,  much  better  than  the  British; 
and  there  are  signs  that  it  will  get  better,  and  that  very 
sharp  German  competition  is  coming.  This  is  no  predic¬ 
tion  that  British  trade  will  suffer.  Whether  it  suffers  or 
not  will  depend  upon  many  factors  unconnected  with 
Germany.  It  is  a  prediction  only  that  Germany  will  be 
able  to  export  cheap  goods  in  much  greater  volume  than 
in  the  first  post-war  years. 

During  the  past  month,  side  by  side  with  optimism 
based  on  the  increasing  intensity  of  production  and  in¬ 
creasing  exports,  there  has  been  a  wave  of  pessimism 
concerning  the  financing  of  industry.  This  pessimism 
was  induced  by  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Stinnes 
concern,  which  were  not  overcome  until  after  the  Reichs- 
bank,  the  Prussian  State  bank,  and  twenty-two  commercial 
banks  intervened  with  credit  and  with  a  reorganisation 
plan.  Although  overcome,  the  Stinnes  crisis  remains 
interesting  because  it  was  characteristic.  Undoubtedly 
solvent — with  assets  exceeding  liabilities  by  an  estimated 
400,000,000  marks — the  concern  was  in  peril  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  owing  to  its  inability  to  meet  a  mere  90,000,000 
marks  of  maturing  short-term  debts.  That  is  the  condition 
of  practically  all  big  concerns,  by  which  is  meant  the 
leading  coal  and  steel  companies,  with  their  ramifications 
into  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  other  branches.  The 
doubtful  policy  upon  which  the  vast  Stinnes  Trust  was 
built  up,  and  by  which  it  was  ultimately  almost  destroyed, 
was  the  policy  of  half  a  dozen  other  first-class  concerns. 
This  policy  was  to  put  every  mark  of  ready  money,  whether 
earned  as  profits  or  borrowed  from  banks,  into  increasing 
the  mechanism  of  production,  that  is,  directly,  into  buying 
land,  erecting  buildings,  and  installing  plant;  and, 
indirectly,  into  acquiring  controlling  interests  in  indepen¬ 
dent  industrial  companies.  This  necessarily  meant  being 
chronically  short  of  cash;  but  in  the  days  of  the  “Flight 
from  the  Mark”  chronic  shortage  of  depreciating  cash 
neant  abundance  of  undepreciating  real  values,  and  was 
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in  itself  wealth.  For  the  next  day’s  needs  further  credit 
was  always  obtainable,  and  it  had  the  special  charm  that, 
owing  to  the  continuing  currency  depreciation,  it  could  be 
paid  back  for  a  song.  This  happy  condition  terminated 
when  inflation  terminated.  Except  in  so  far  as  their  marks 
had  been  converted  into  hoards  of  foreign  exchange,  the 
industrial  companies  began  the  year  1924  with  enormous 
locked-up  capitals,  but  with  no  cash.  When  the  Reichs- 
bank’s  action  of  rationing  discounts  to  the  volume  of 
April,  1924,  precipitated  a  credit  crisis,  the  big  industrial 
companies  saved  themselves  temporarily  by  realising 
their  hoarded  exchange.  In  1924,  according  to  official 
estimate,  2,500,000,000  marks  worth  of  foreign  notes  and 
bills  were  sold  for  marks. 

But  the  postponed  trouble  was  bound  to  come.  The 
Reichsbank’s  credit-restriction  policy  was  continued. 
When  the  trouble  did  come,  the  Stinnes  concern  felt  it 
more  acutely  than  the  rival  trusts,  for  the  reason  that, 
after  the  currency  stabilisation  and  after  Hugo  Stinnes’ 
death,  his  inexperienced  sons  pursued,  under  deflation 
conditions,  practices  which  were  safe  and  profitable  only 
in  times  of  inflation.  They  continued  expanding  and 
buying  up  control,  forgetting  that  the  new  debts  con¬ 
tracted  for  these  aims  would  not  dwindle  to  nothing  as 
the  more  considerate  debts  of  19 19- 1923  had  dwindled. 
The  new  debts  had  to  be  repaid  in  good  gold  marks;  and 
with  credit  tight  and  stocks  depressed  to  around  65  per 
cent,  of  their  highest  quotations  of  early  1925,  the  money 
for  repayment  could  not  be  found.  It  is  not  knc^Un  yet 
how  many  of  the  other  big  Western  “  concerns  ”  have 
short-term  debts  exceeding  their  liquid  resources.  But 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  all  extremely  short  of  cash ;  and 
that  the  trade  boom  predicted  for  1925,  of  which  there 
are  already  signs,  may  be  seriously  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  credit  for  wages  and  raw  materials. 
Purely  financial  difficulties,  however,  will  never  per¬ 
manently  lame  an  industry  which  has  the  other  conditions 
precedent  of  prosperity :  and  as  far  as  the  big  industrial 
combinations  are  concerned  a  remedy  has  already  been 
found.  This  remedy  is  retrenchment  and  concentration. 
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The  Stinnes  concern  is  being  forced  by  the  banks  which 
saved  it  to  realise  those  multitudinous  outlying  interests 
in  no  way  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the  concern 
proper  which  Hugo  Stinnes  and  his  sons  laid  their  hands 
upon.  These  interests  are  partly  industrial  undertakings 
and  partly  majority  stock  holdings  in  industrial  companies. 
Nearly  all  the  other  Mixed  Trusts  own  or  control  enter¬ 
prises  which  were  useful  in  their  day  as  a  means  of  saving 
capital  from  depreciation,  but  which  are  to-day  super¬ 
fluous  and  a  burden.  Through  sale  of  these  interests, 
which,  in  view  of  the  capital  shortage,  must  be  effected 
gradually,  normal  proportions  between  the  at  present 
swollen  invested  capitals  and  the  microscopic  working 
capitals  will  be  restored. 

Independently  of  this  process,  the  replenishment  of 
Germany’s  national  capital  is  proceeding.  In  part  it  is 
by  foreign  loans.  This  is  a  very  doubtful  practice, 
because  with  a  heavily  passive  foreign  payment-balance  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  these  loans,  in  particular  the  short-term, 
will  be  repaid.  In  part  it  is  by  the  surer  path  of  re¬ 
accumulation  of  savings.  The  question  whether  Germany 
is  really  saving,  or  whether  she  is  living  on  her  capital, 
was  long  a  matter  of  controversy.  One  good  authority, 
the  former  Minister  of  Industry,  Professor  Julius  Hirsch, 
showed  with  figures  that  an  “  active  economy,”  with  pro¬ 
duction  exceeding  consumption,  has  been  the  rule  since 
1921.  Bank  reports  show  a  very  rapid  recovery  of 
deposits.  When  the  first  gold-mark  balance-sheets  were 
compiled,  on  January  ist,  1924,  the  total  deposits  of  the 
seven  chief  Berlin  banks  (which  hold  about  76  per  cent, 
of  deposits  in  all  banks)  were  only  1,142,700,000  marks; 
on  December  31st  last  they  were  3,471,000,000  marks; 
and  on  April  30th,  1925  (six  banks  only),  3,942,000,000 
marks.  Savings  bank  deposits  are  also  increasing.  The 
19,689,000,000  marks  of  savings  bank  deposits  held  at 
the  end  of  1913  almost  entirely  disappeared;  and  at  the 
end  of  1923  all  such  deposits  totalled  around  400,000,000 
marks.  In  February  last  the  Reichsbank  director  esti¬ 
mated  them  to  have  increased  to  2,000,000,000  marks. 
In  the  first  five  months  of  1925  the  deposits  in  Prussian 
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savings  banks  increased  84  per  cent.,  in  Bavarian  savings 
banks  102  per  cent.  The  reports  of  insurance  companies 
show  similarly  hopeful  figures.  The  pending  valorisation 
bills,  which  regulate  depreciated-mark  public  and  private 
debts,  will  considerably  improve  the  condition  of  the 
former  saving  and  investing  class.  Before  the  first 
valorisation  law  of  February,  1924,  old  mark  investments 
had  entirely  disappeared.  The  Cabinet  estimates  that 
when  the  new  bills,  which  in  general  restore  25  per  cent, 
of  mark  debts,  become  law,  the  German  nation  will  have 
investments  totalling  30,ooo,ooo,cxx)  marks.  This  is 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  invest- 
ments  before  the  war. 

The  capital  question  is  of  very  great  importance  when 
seen  from  competition  standpoint.  Without  purchasing 
power  at  home  the  volume  of  industrial  production  can 
never  be  large  enough  to  ensure  cheap  production.  In  this 
respect,  however,  there  is  improvement.  Immediately 
after  the  war  the  national  income  was  put  at  as  low  as 
18  milliard  marks  (Helfferich).  Recent  estimates  show 
it  much  larger.  The  last  estimate,  compiled  by  the 
Berlin  Chamber  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  is  35  milliard 
marks.  The  estimates  of  the  taxation  burden  have  cor¬ 
respondingly  fallen.  Total  taxation — federal,  state  and 
municipal — is  about  twice  as  great  as  in  1913.  The  last 
official  estimate  puts  the  present  total  at  10,700,000,000 
marks,  or  £535,000,000.  Federal  taxation  proper  (after 
deduction  of  £125,000,000  paid  by  the  Republic  in  sub¬ 
ventions  to  states  and  municipalities)  is  only  £245,000,000. 
How  far  the  later  standard  annual  payment  of  £125,000,000 
for  Reparations  will  be  an  effective  burden  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  Of  payment  of  any  considerable  Reparations  sum  in 
cash  there  is  no  prospect;  and  no,  or  hardly  any,  burden 
can  be  imposed  by  Reparations  in  kind  if  these  bring 
employment  for  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
workless.  A  concrete  instance  is  the  coal  industry.  In 
1924  Germany  delivered  13,200,000  tons  of  Reparations 
coal.  Her  coal  trade  is  very  badly  depressed.  The  Ruhr 
mines  employ  30,000  fewer  men  than  a  year  ago;  and,  in 
spite  of  reduced  output  and  of  increased  sales  to  abroad 
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at  below  home  prices,  unsaleable  coal  accumulates  at  the 
pits’  mouth.  As  the  cessation  of  Reparations  deliveries 
would  throw  many  thousands  of  miners  out  of  work,  these 
deliveries  are  not  wholly  a  burden.  The  one  probable 
effect  of  Reparations  will  be  to  keep  down  wages.  In  no 
country  will  capital  work  without  a  profit;  and  the  burden 
imposed  on  German  industry  by  the  Reparations  indus¬ 
trial  bonds  and  by  the  high  railway  rates  necessitated  by 
the  railway  bonds  interest  liability  must  reduce  profits 
and  depress  wages.  Wages  are  still  very  low.  In  March 
the  average  skilled  industrial  worker’s  wage  was  still  below 
£2  a  week,  the  unskilled  workers  under  30^.,  this  although 
the  cost  of  living  is  now  around  38  per  cent,  higher  than 
before  the  war.  Labour  is  nevertheless  quiet.  The 
German  working  man  thinks  more  about  regular  employ¬ 
ment  than  about  high  wages.  With  the  exception  of  brief 
intervals,  employment  has  been  good  since  1919;  and  at 
present  it  is  getting  better  month  by  month.  In  the  middle 
of  June  only  214,092  persons  were  without  work  in  the 
whole  Republic.  This  figure  is  lower  than  in  the  same 
month  of  any  post-war  year  except  1922.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  figure  of  last  February,  and  only  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  figure  of  December,  1923,  when  the  Ruhr 
trouble  and  the  brief  deflation  crisis  combined  to  swell 
the  unemployment  roll  to  around  3,000,000. 

For  industrial  production,  with  some  exceptions,  no 
figures  are  available.  The  employment  figures  are 
the  best  indication  of  the  trend.  The  foreign  trade 
figures  are — if  regarded  from  the  viewpoint  of  com¬ 
petition  and  not  of  the  payment-balance — highly  satis¬ 
factory.  In  1922  and  1923  exports  stagnated.  In  1924 
began  a  process  of  recovery  which  has  continued  in  the 
first  months  of  1925.  Nearly  all  the  staple  export 
industries  share  in  the  recovery.  Before  this  year  the  coal 
foreign  trade  balance  was  heavily  passive.  In  1922  there 
was  an  import  surplus  of  7,500,000  tons,  1923  24,000,000 
tons,  1924  6,682,000  tons.  In  the  first  four  months  of 
1925  exports  of  4,050,000  tons  slightly  exceeded  the 
imports  of  3,260,000  tons.  The  potash  export  industry  has 
greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  heavy  buying  by  the  United 
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States,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Baltic  States.  On 
basis  of  sales  so  far  the  total  home  and  foreign  potash 
sales  of  1925  will  considerably  exceed  the  pre-war  figure. 
The  foreign  trade  in  iron  is  also  improving.  In  all  1924 
exports  of  iron,  steel,  and  wares  thereout  (machinery 
excluded)  totalled  1,122,527  tons.  In  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  they  totalled  1,955,110  tons.  Average 
monthly  exports  of  machinery  this  year  have  been  28,000 
tons,  against  22,500  tons  in  1924.  Exports  of  agricultural 
machinery  have  of  late  been  at  double  the  rate  of  1924,  and 
they  average  considerably  more  than  before  the  war.  Aij 
avowed  policy  of  dumping — which  is  justified  with  the  plea 
of  French  and  Belgian  “exchange  dumping” — has  been 
practised  for  months  past  by  the  Raw  Steel  Syndicate. 
All  products  controlled  by  this  organisation,  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  thinnest  sorts  of  sheets,  are  sold  to  abroad  at 
materially  lower  prices  than  are  charged  at  home. 

The  iron  and  steel  foreign  trade  balance  is  likely  soon 
again  to  become  passive,  but  this  change  will  be  produced 
by  conditions  which  will  favour  the  export  of  finished  metal 
goods  and  machinery.  The  change  will  be  produced  by 
the  agreement  come  to  at  Luxemburg  last  month  with  the 
French  “heavy  industry.”  The  agreement  obliges  Ger¬ 
many  to  admit  at  half  the  normal  import  duty  1,750,000  tons 
of  French,  Saar,  and  Luxemburg  pig-iron,  semi-finished 
material,  and  rolled  goods;  France  in  exchange  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  her  minimum  tariff  to  German  manufactured 
goods.  Formally,  this  agreement  to  favour  French  iron 
is  private ;  and  it  will  come  into  force  only  if  the  pending 
Franco-German  Commercial  Treaty  negotiations  succeed, 
and  if  France  makes  the  required  concession  in  regard  to 
German  manufactures.  But  unless  the  agreement  is 
modified  by  the  wider  international  steel  syndicate  which 
has  been  talked  of  as  possible  for  months,  it  wdll  seriously 
injure  British  trade.  Under  it  French  iron  will  get  into 
Germany  on  better  conditions  than  British  iron,  while 
German  manufactured  goods  will  get  into  France  on  much 
better  conditions  than  they  have  so  far  enjoyed.  The 
effect  of  the  agreement  is  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  the 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  Germany  which  is 
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guaranteed  by  Article  12  of  the  Anglo-German  Commercial 
Treaty.  The  privilege  for  French  iron  has  necessarily  to 
be  given  in  a  way  which  does  not  technically  violate  the 
Treaty;  and  that  is  why  the  agreement  has  been  drafted 
as  a  private  instrument.  The  French  and  Luxemburg  iron, 
the  agreement  provides,  will  pay  the  full  German  duty 
(Saar  iron  to  be  entirely  duty-free),  but  the  German  Raw 
Steel  Syndicate  will  refund  half  the  duty.  The  German 
“  heavy  industry  ”  makes  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that 
the  privilege  for  French  iron  was  designed  in  this  form 
in  order  to  deprive  British  and  other  foreign  iron  of  the 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  which  they  would  have 
enjoyed  had  the  German  Government  itself  contracted  to 
admit  French  iron  at  half  the  normal  duty.* 

Owing  partly  to  the  increase  in  exports  of  iron  and  coal, 
but  mainly  to  the  increase  of  exports  of  finished  goods, 
German  export  trade  is  rapidly  improving.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1924  every  quarter  has  shown  an  increase  : — 


1924,  ist  quarter 

„  2nd  „ 

>.  3’'d  .. 

M  4th  .. 

1925,  ist  „ 

,,  April 

„  May  ... 


Millions  of  Marks. 
•••  1.353-8 

•  1.473-4 

...  1,726.9 

-  *.995-2 
...  2,039.5 

672.3 
732.1 


In  1923  exports  totalled  6, 079,000, cxx) ;  in  1924 
6,566,000,000.  In  1925,  if  the  volume  of  exports  of  the 
first  five  months  is  maintained,  the  year’s  exports  will  be 
8,260,000,000.  Exports  will  then  be  w'ithin  sight  of  the 
pre-war  level,  although  the  rise  in  prices  since  then  must 
be  taken  into  account.  These  figures  will  probably  sur¬ 
prise  persons  who,  having  heard  German  laments  over  the 
foreign  trade  condition,  have  not  investigated  the  facts. 
The  only  reason  for  the  laments  has  been  the  passivity  of 
the  trade  balance,  a  result  of  largely  increasing  imports 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  increase  of  exports. 
In  fact,  in  1924  while  exports  increased  by  approximately 
500,000,000  marks  over  those  of  1923,  imports  increased  by 

(i)  Cf.  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bruno  Bruhn,  who  helped  to  negotiate  the 
agreement,  in  the  Deutsche  Allgetneine  Zeitung,  July  2nd,  1925. 
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more  than  3  milliard  marks;  and  while  exports  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1925  reached  the  respectable  figure  of 
3,444,cxx),ooo  marks,  imports  reached  5,765,000,000  marks. 
The  main  cause  of  the  import  increase  was  the  foreign 
lending  which  began  last  year  immediately  after  the  Dawes 
settlement.  For  the  future  the  Government  relies  upon 
the  new  tariff.  Although  this  tariff  increases  the  duties  on 
most  industrial  products  only  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  price  rise  since  1914,  the  duties  are  increased  pro¬ 
hibitively  on  all  wares  in  which  competition  is  feared  or 
which  it  is  desired  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  payment 
balance  to  exclude.  The  tariff  will  effectively  diminish  the 
German  market  for  foreign  goods,  including  certain  British 
specialities  such  as  fine  cotton  yarns  and  tin  plates.  In 
general  the  prospect  is  declining  imports  and  growing 
exports.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  and  even  likely,  that 
British  trade  will  ultimately  benefit  from  this  increase  in 
Germany’s  commercial  activity.  But  in  the  narrower 
domain  of  direct  competition  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
alleviation  for  British  exporters. 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN  AND 
FAIRYLAND 

(Died  August  ^tb,  1875) 

By  L.  M.  Shortt 

Now  that  fifty  years  have  passed  since  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  fared  forth  to  his  “  land  far,  far  away,  where 
there  is  no  pain,  no  sorrow,”  *  memory  recalls  with  a  throb 
of  renewed  affection  the  kindly  map^ician  whose  subtle 
imaginings  appealed  so  strongly  to  our  childish  minds. 
The  great  Danish  writer  opened  the  door  of  a  mystic  realm 
of  fairy  princesses,  goblins  and  witches,  the  home  of 
winter  snow  and  summer  storks;  but,  more  than  that,  he 
made  the  birds,  flow’ers,  and  toys  speak  in  a  language  we 
could  understand ;  he  converted  the  everyday  things  of 
life — kettles,  brooms,  street-lamps — into  living,  sentient 
beings.  Andersen  dreamed  first  and  foremost  of  winning 
fame  as  a  playwright,  poet,  and  novelist,  and  in  some 
degree  he  was  successful  in  these  aims.  Yet  a  contra¬ 
dictory  fate  had  decreed  that  his  true  fame  should  rest 
upon  the  wonder-tales  for  children,  on  which  (so  difficult 
is  it  to  judge  of  one’s  personal  efforts)  their  author  prided 
himself  least. 

Moreover,  Andersen’s  ascent  to  fame  was  very  arduous 
work.  The  picture  he  has  left  us  in  his  own  life  story 
justifies  fully  the  youthful  prophecy  with  which  he 
embarked  on  his  career  :  “  People  have  at  first  an  immense 
amount  of  adversity  to  go  through,  and  then  they  will  be 
famous.”  *  And  although  in  this  autobiography  he  admits, 
incidentally,  that  many  of  the  slights  that  hurt  him  existed 
solely  in  his  own  imagination,  the  fact  that,  unconsciously, 
his  suffering  was  .self-inflicted  rendered  it  no  less  painful 
to  his  hyper-sensitive,  poetic  temperament. 

It  was  in  the  mediaeval  city  of  Odense,  in  very  humble 
circumstances,  that  Andersen  first  saw  the  light  (April  2nd, 
1805).  There  his  parents  occupied  a  single  room — half 
bedroom,  half  kitchen  and  workshop — where,  however, 

(1)  See  IJans  Christian  Andersen:  A  Biography,  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain. 

(2)  The  Story  of  My  Life,  Author’s  edition,  p.  22. 
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everything  was  spotlessly  clean  and  bright.  From  one 
end  of  the  room  a  ladder  ascended  to  the  roof  where,  in  the 
gutter  between  the  Andersens’  home  and  the  adjacent 
house,  stood  the  identical  box  of  soil  which  the  author 
described  in  The  Snow  Qticcn — the  apology  for  a  kitchen- 
garden  in  which  his  mother’s  herbs  throve  under  the 
shadow  of  the  little  rose-bush  that  bloomed  in  the  centre. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  Hans  Andersen’s  birth 
his  family,  which  belonged  originally  to  the  yeoman  class, 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  The  cattle  died,  the  farm¬ 
house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  owner  (the  author’s 
grandfather)  lost  his  reason ;  finally  the  stricken  man’s 
wife  was  forced  to  remove  to  a  tiny  house  in  Odense,  the 
solitary  remnant  of  the  family  possessions.  There  this 
courageous  dame — who,  with  her  blue  eyes,  gentle  dignity 
and  sweet  disposition,  deservedly  figures  as  the  good 
grandmother  in  many  of  her  grandson’s  tales — maintained 
her  imbecile  husband  by  tending  the  garden  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and,  because  she  could  not  afford  to  educate  her 
son  according  to  his  rightful  station  in  life,  she  appren¬ 
ticed  him  to  a  shoemaker.  This  lack  of  the  classical 
education  upon  which  his  heart  was  set  was  a  privation 
that  Andersen  senior  never  ceased  to  deplore. 

From  the  time  of  his  son’s  birth,  however,  the  young 
shoemaker’s  entire  affection  centred  in  the  child,  who 
soon  became  his  inseparable  companion,  both  at  home  and 
in  his  country  rambles.  Probably  it  was  the  plays  that 
his  father  read  aloud  to  him  that  first  directed  the  boy’s 
thoughts  towards  the  stage,  and  this  bent  was  further 
encouraged  by  his  friendship  with  the  distributor  of  play¬ 
bills  at  the  local  theatre,  who  procured  him  free  admission 
to  all  performances.  But  the  most  attractive  picture  of 
the  little  lad  at  this  period  is  that  of  the  quaint,  spruce 
little  figure  Andersen  himself  describes,  with  well-washed 
head  and  carefully  curled  yellow  hair  and  wooden  clogs, 
neatly  attired  in  his  father’s  discarded  clothes  which  an 
old  woman  had  reduced  to  his  childish  measure.  Three 
or  four  strips  of  silk  were  pinned  across  his  chest  by  way 
of  a  vest,  and  a  large  kerchief  round  his  neck,  tied  in  a 
prodigious  bow,  completed  the  outfit. 
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During  his  father’s  lifetime  the  little  fellow  was  happy 
and  well  cared  for;  but  the  shoemaker  died  when  he  was 
thirty-five,  and,  after  his  death,  the  boy,  who  was  only 
eleven,  seems  to  have  been  considerably  neglected  by  his 
mother.  She  was  a  weak,  thriftless  woman,  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  loyal  affection  bestowed  upon  her  by  her 
gifted  son.  While  she  went  out  washing,  the  boy  was  left 
for  hours  to  his  own  devices,  and  spent  his  time  making 
clothes  for  the  tiny  dolls  which  represented  the  actors  and 
actresses  on  the  stage  of  his  puppet  theatre,  for  which, 
after  he  had  represented  most  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  he 
soon  began  to  compose  his  own. 

Andersen  supplies  an  amusing  account  of  one  of  his 
earliest  dramatic  efforts.  The  cast  included  a  king  and 
queen,  but  the  young  author  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to 
how  royalty  expresses  itself.  In  his  opinion  Shakespeare 
had  erred  by  allowing  his  royal  characters  to  use  much  the 
same  language  as  their  subjects.  But,  although  he 
appealed  to  his  mother  and  the  neighbours,  no  one  could 
solve  the  problem.  They  knew  only  that  the  last  king 
who  visited  Odense  had  spoken  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
Accordingly  the  boy  procured  a  lexicon  containing 
German,  French  and  English  words  with  Danish  mean¬ 
ings,  and  selected  a  word  from  each  language  in  turn. 
Y«t  at  the  time  the  result.  Babel-like  though  it  was, 
afforded  him  complete  satisfaction.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  precocious  playwright  had  received  the 
scantiest  and  most  intermittent  teaching,  ranging  from  a 
dame  school  to  a  charity  school.  According  to  his  own 
estimate  he  had  learnt  only  religion  (which  he  practised 
very  sincerely  throughout  his  life),  writing  and  arithmetic 
— “  and  the  last  badly  enough  ” ;  moreover,  he  could 
scarcely  spell  a  word  correctly.  Yet  the  blame  for  his 
deficiencies  rested  less  with  his  teachers  than  with  him¬ 
self;  for,  with  a  mind  absorbed  in  fantastic  imaginings, 
he  was  extremely  indifferent  to  his  set  tasks.  Further¬ 
more,  he  was  a  singularly  lonely  child.  Even  at  school  he 
held  aloof  from  the  rough  lads  of  his  own  class,  while  the 
more  well-to-do  refused  to  associate  with  the  cobbler’s  son. 

The  last  scene'  in  Andersen’s  childhood  is  his  confirma- 
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tion  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  there  is  something  very 
pathetic  in  the  account  he  wrote  of  it : 

An  old  female  tailor  altered  my  deceased  father’s  greatcoat  into  a  con¬ 
firmation  suit  for  me ;  never  before  had  I  worn  so  good  a  coat.  I  had 
also,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  pair  of  boots.  My  delight  was  extremely 
great ;  my  only  fear  was  that  everybody  would  not  see  them,  and  therefore 
1  drew  them  up  over  my  trousers,  and  thus  marched  through  the  church. 
The  boots  creaked,  and  that  inwardly  pleased  me,  for  thus  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  would  hear  that  they  were  new.  My  whole  devotion  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  it  caused  me  a  horrible  pang  of  conscience 
that  my  thoughts  should  be  as  much  with  my  boots  as  with  God.  I  prayed 
Him  earnestly  to  forgive  me,  and  then  again  I  thought  about  my  new 
boots.' 

Doubtless  this  incident  inspired  the  story  of  the  Red 
Shoes,  which  distracted  little  Karen’s  mind  on  a  similar 
occasion,  to  her  most  bitter  cost. 

It  was  a  strange  and  unconventional  upbringing;  yet 
one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  a  more  orthodox  edu¬ 
cation  might  not  have  produced  something  less  than  the 
Hans  Andersen  of  our  childhood’s  days. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Andersen  regarded  the  stage 
as  his  obvious  vocation  in  life;  his  mother,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  married  again,  thought  differently.  The 
boy  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  he  must  work 
at  “something  sensible.”  In  her  opinion  the  wonderful 
dexterity  with  which  he  fashioned  his  dolls’  garments  out 
of  scraps  of  coloured  cloth  promised  him  a  brilliant  future 
as  a  tailor.  Finally,  however,  she  yielded  to  the  lad’s 
entreaties,  and  allowed  him  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
Copenhagen  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune.  Only,  with 
the  superstition  that  her  son  in  part  inherited,  first  she 
consulted  a  “  wise  woman,”  who  pronounced  reassuringly : 
“Your  son  will  become  a  great  man,  and  in  honour  of  him 
Odense  will  one  day  be  illuminated.”  Her  prediction 
was  verified  many  years  later,  when,  in  1862,  Andersen 
received  the  freedom  of  his  native  city.  Thus  one  morn¬ 
ing,  early  in  September,  the  stage  coach  from  Odense  bore 
away  its  youthful  passenger.  Notwithstanding  the  few 
dollars  in  his  pocket  and  the  eager  hope  in  his  heart,  he 
felt  very  insignificant  and  forlorn  when  he  started  on  his 
wild  adventure. 

(i)  The  Story  of  My  Life,  Author’s  edition,  p  22. 
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Fortunately  for  himself,  Andersen  was  possessed  of 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  own  talent  and  an  invaluable 
knack  of  gaining  useful  friends.  Although  his  first 
attempts  to  procure  a  theatrical  engagement  met  with 
humiliating  rebuffs,  very  soon  he  won  the  interest  of  the 
Italian  singer,  Siboni,  who  undertook  to  train  the  lad’s 
really  beautiful  voice  and  to  provide  him  with  food,  while 
the  composer  Weyse  raised  a  small  subscription  which 
supplied  him  with  some  sort  of  accommodation  for  the 
night. 

Six  months  later,  how’ever,  Andersen’s  voice  broke,  and 
once  more  he  found  himself  adrift.  For  the  next  two 
years  life  was  a  desperate  struggle.  The  money  that 
generous  friends  allowed  him  was  absorbed  entirely  by  a 
rapacious  landlady,  who  left  him  not  a  shilling  wherewith 
to  purchase  clothing  or  other  necessaries.  His  efforts  to 
gain  a  permanent  footing  at  the  theatre  proved  unavailing. 
He  relates  that  one  evening  he  obtained  permission  to 
appear  upon  the  stage.  This  was  in  the  market  scene  in 
the  Tzi’o  Little  Savoyards,  in  which  even  the  supers  were 
invited  to  swell  the  crow'd.  Andersen  was  in  his  ordi¬ 
nary  dress;  he  was  painfully  conscious  that  his  confirma¬ 
tion  coat  barely  hung  together;  he  endeavoured  by  stoop¬ 
ing  to  conceal  the  shortness  of  his  waistcoat.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  was  supremely  happy  at  stepping  for  the  first  time 
before  the  footlights,  until  a  more  prominent  actor  seized 
him  by  the  hand,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  congratulated  him 
on  his  dehut',  then,  dragging  the  unfortunate  scarecrow 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  he  introduced  his  victim  jeeringly 
to  the  Danish  public.  It  was  an  act  of  thoughtless  cruelty 
to  a  sensitive  lad;  and,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  Andersen 
dashed  from  the  stage. 

Yet,  even  in  the  penniless  condition  in  which  Andersen 
now  found  himself,  he  was  sustained  by  a  firm  trust  in 
God’s  providence,  and  the  belief  that  matters  would  soon 
right  themselves.  A  curious  little  incident,  however, 
reveals  the  strain  of  superstition  that  was  interwoven  very 
closely  with  his  religion. 

It  was  his  firm  conviction,  he  tells  us,  that  as  it  fared 
with  him  on  New  Year’s  Day,  so  it  would  be  throughout 
the  ensuing  year,  and  his  highest  ambition  was  to  obtain  a 
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part  in  a  play.  Accordingly  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1821, 
he  crept  to  the  silent  theatre,  and,  passing  a  half-blind 
porter,  made  his  way  to  the  deserted  stage.  He  believed 
that,  if  he  could  declaim  something  on  that  spot,  he  was 
certain,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  gain  his  wish ; 
and  therefore,  because  he  could  recall  nothing  else  to  his 
memory,  he  knelt  down  and  recited  reverently  the  Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Fortune,  however,  was  still  far  off,  and,  more  than  a 
year  later,  a  fresh  blow  fell.  Andersen  was  dismissed 
from  the  singing  and  dancing  classes  in  which  he  had  par¬ 
ticipated,  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  they 
were  of  no  benefit  to  him.  Furthermore,  they  pointed  out 
that  education  was  imperative  if  his  talents  were  to  prove 
of  any  service.  Thus,  rejected  as  an  actor,  Andersen 
determined  to  succeed  as  a  dramatist.  Anonymously  he 
submitted  a  tragedy  that  he  had  composed  previously; 
but,  after  six  weeks,  it  was  rejected.  It  was  explained 
that  managers  did  not  usually  retain  works  that  betrayed 
so  complete  a  lack  of  elementary  knowledge. 

With  indomitable  pluck  Andersen  made  a  further 
attempt.  He  submitted  a  second  play  which  also  was 
rejected — this  time,  however,  with  the  comment  that  there 
were  so  many  grains  of  corn  scattered  in  it  that  the  man¬ 
agers  hoped  that  perhaps,  by  dint  of  earnest  study  at 
school,  the  author  might  produce  something  worthy  of 
their  consideration  in  the  future.  It  was  from  this  time 
forward  that  Jonas  Collin,  one  of  the  theatre  directors, 
began  to  interest  himself  in  this  extraordinary  lad,  and, 
after  an  interview  with  Frederick  VI.,  he  arranged  that 
Andersen  should  be  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Slagelse  at  the  public  expense.  Collin  further  undertook 
to  act  as  guardian  to  the  young  student,  and  for  the  future 
gave  him  every  kindness  and  encouragement.  “  No 
father  could  have  been  more  to  me  than  he  was,  and  is,” 
wrote  Andersen  later.  “  None  could  have  rejoiced  more 
heartily  in  my  happiness;  none  could  have  shared  my 
sorrows  more  kindly.”  Later,  the  younger  Collin  became 
his  lifelong  friend.  Andersen’s  feet  were  on  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  ladder  to  success,  but  he  had  still  a  weary 
distance  to  climb. 
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At  Slagelse,  according  to  his  own  description,  Andersen 
was  like  a  wild  bird  in  a  cage.  His  place  was  in  the  lowest 
class,  amongst  the  little  boys,  and  there  he  realised  quickly 
his  deficiencies. 

"I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  learn,”  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography, 
“but  for  the  moment  I  floundered  about  as  if  I  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.  One  wave  followed  another :  grammar,  geography,  mathematics :  1 
felt  overpowered  by  them,  and  feared  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  acquire 
all  these.” 

Moreover,  the  Rector,  Simon  Meisling,  a  sound  scholar 
and  a  conscientious  teacher,  unfortunately  was  often  sar¬ 
castic  in  his  criticism.  And  if  even  in  ordinary  cases 
sarcasm  usually  cuts  deeper  than  is  intended,  to  Ander¬ 
sen,  with  his  extravagant  sensitiveness,  it  was  nothing 
short  of  torture.  Unjustly,  as  one  suspects,  he  denounced 
his  teacher  as  a  bully  and  a  tyrant,  who,  from  sheer  ill- 
nature,  delighted  in  making  his  unfortunate  pupil’s  life 
an  inferno.  Yet,  of  necessity  any  discipline  was  severe 
to  one  who,  hitherto,  had  never  known  restraint.  That 
sometimes  Andersen  himself  realised  that  his  troubles 
in  part  were  imaginary,  I  think  is  shown  when  he  writes : 

In  the  meantime  I  knew  that  the  Rector  judged  me  otherwise  than  he 
reported;  now  and  then  I  discovered  in  him  a  gleam  of  kindness,  and  I 
was  always  among  the  scholars  whom  he  invited  to  his  house  on  Sundays.* 

Meisling’s  own  estimate  of  his  pupil,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  from  Slagelse  to  Helsingor,  is  supplied  in  the 
report  which  he  sent  to  Collin  three  years  later : 

Three  qualities  which  a  preceptor  wishes  for,  but  rarely  fincj^  in  the 
same  pupil,  namely,  ability,  diligence,  and  excellent  conduct,  are  assuredly 
found  in  H.  C.  .Andersen.  .  .  .  Not  only  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  but  also 
his  faithful  assiduity  and  undoubted  talent,  give  sufficient  warrant  that 
whatever  may  be  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  welfare  will  never  be  lost.* 

A  few  months  later,  however,  realising  that  Meisling 
and  Andersen  once  more  were  badly  on  each  other’s  nerves, 
Collin  arranged  to  remove  the  latter  to  Copenhagen,  and 
to  entrust  the  completion  of  his  education  to  a  private 
tutor.  In  his  Picture  Book  without  Pictures  the  author 
describes  his  tiny  garret,  high  among  the  roof-tops,  where. 


(1)  The  Story  of  My  Life,  p.  49. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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“  instead  of  the  forest  and  green  hills,  he  had  only  the  grey 
chimneys  to  look  upon,”  and  where  the  moon  peeped  down 
upon  him  “  with  the  same  face  as  when  he  peered  through 
the  willows  on  the  moor.”  Thus,  notwithstanding  his 
difficulties  with  Latin,  which  drove  him  almost  to  despair, 
in  due  course  Andersen  passed  his  examination  with  flying 
colours,  and  at  last  embarked  on  his  literary  career. 

Four  years  later,  thanks  to  Collin’s  influence,  Andersen 
obtained  from  Frederick  VI.  a  travelling  stipend,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  a  characteristic  interview.  The  young 
author  had  been  advised  to  present  the  King  with  one 
of  his  works,  and  afterwards  to  proffer  his  request;  and, 
though  Andersen  heartily  disliked  using  the  presentation 
of  a  gift  as  a  pretext  for  asking  a  favour,  he  adopted  his 
friend’s  counsel.  When,  however,  the  King  had  accepted 
courteously  the  cycle  of  Danish  poems  that  Andersen  had 
brought,  he  dismissed  his  visitor;  whereupon,  overcome 
with  confusion,  the  young  man  hastily  related  the  story  of 
his  studies  and  his  ambitions.  “  Very  praiseworthy,” 
observed  the  King;  “  make  your  application  for  a 
travelling  stipend  in  the  usual  manner.”  “  I  have  it  with 
me,  your  Majesty,”  stammered  Andersen;  and,  with  eyes 
full  of  tears,  he  explained  his  reluctance  to  attach  a  request 
to  his  proffered  gift.  But  the  kind-hearted  old  King  smiled 
his  comprehension  and  accepted  the  petition,  whilst 
Andersen,  after  a  grateful  bow,  escaped  from  the  palace 
with  all  possible  speed. 

From  this  time  forward  H.  C.  Andersen  made  rapid 
strides  in  his  career.  The  further  travelling  stipends  which 
he  received  enabled  him  to  travel  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  to  his  heart’s  content;  and,  with  the 
harmless  vanity  that  characterised  him,  he  appreciated 
thoroughly  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  he  was 
welcomed.  By  way  of  antidote  it  was  a  serious  blow  to 
his  pride  to  find  that  Jacob  Grimm,  the  more  famous  of 
the  two  brothers  who  were  his  great  contemporaries  in 
fairy-tale  writing,  had  never  even  heard  his  name. 
Andersen’s  journeys,  however,  gained  for  him  the  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  frequently  won  for  him  the  friendship,  of  most 
of  the  European  celebrities  of  his  time. 
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Poems,  novels,  travel-studies  and  dramas  now  flowed 
from  Andersen’s  prolific  pen  in  rapid  succession.  The 
appearance  of  The  I mprovisatore  in  1835  marked  his  first 
real  success,  and  two  years  later  he  achieved  considerable 
distinction  with  a  second  novel.  Only  a  Fiddler.  Of  his 
travel-sketches  the  most  successful  were  In  Sweden  and 
In  Spain — the  latter  the  account  of  one  of  his  last  journeys. 
The  author’s  pecuniary  troubles  were  at  an  end  :  yet  there 
remained  the  poignant  suffering  caused  by  adverse  criti¬ 
cism;  often  by  comments  which  he  interpreted  more 
harshly  than  their  writers  intended.  Naturally  it  was  a 
grievance  that  for  a  long  while  his  severest  critics  were 
amongst  his  fellow-countrymen.  After  all,  Andersen’s 
U gly  Duckling  was  typical  of  its  author — or  at  any  rate 
of  the  petty  persecution  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  which, 
irrationally,  in  his  irritable  moments,  he  fancied  himself 
the  victim. 

The  first  series  of  the  Wonder  Stories  appeared  in  1835. 
Oddly  enough,  it  never  had  occurred  to  Andersen  to  turn 
to  account  the  inimitable  skill  and  charm  that  fascinated 
the  children  when  he  related  his  stories.  It  was  only  at  a 
friend’s  suggestion  that  he  began  to  publish  them.  And 
to  the  end  he  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  his  most 
inferior  work — as  anything  but  the  masterpieces  which 
have  earned  him  universal  fame.  Very  different  is  the 
verdict  of  the  great  Danish  critic,  G.  Brandes 

.-Vfter  a  long  fumbling  about,  after  many  years  of  aimless  wandering 
.  .  .  .Andersen  found  himself  standing,  one  evening,  outside  a  little,  unpre¬ 
tentious,  but  mysterious  door,  the  door  of  Fairy-Tale ;  he  touched  it,  it  flew 
open,  and  he  saw  sparkling  inside  there,  in  the  darkness,  the  little  tinder- 
box  which  was  to  be  his  .Aladdin’s  lamp.  He  struck  fire  with  it,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  lamp — the  dogs  with  eyes  like  teacups,  like  mill-wheels,  and 
like  the  Round  Tower — stood  by  him,  and  brought  him  the  three  huge 
chests  full  of  all  the  fairy  copper  money,  silver  money,  and  gold  money. 
The  first  fairy-tale  was  there,  and  it  drew  all  the  others  after  it. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  first  few  months  the  earliest  collec¬ 
tion  of  Wonder  Tales  found  an  indifferent  market :  a  year 
or  two  later  they  had  won  their  way  into  every  Danish 
nursery,  and  thence  into  almost  every  nursery  of  the 
civilised  world;  and  the  first  instalment  was  followed  at 

(i)  Quoted  in  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  p.  134. 
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intervals  by  many  welcome  successors.  H.  C.  Orsted 
was  justified  in  his  prediction  that  The  Improvisatore 
would  render  its  author  famous,  but  the  Wonder  Tales 
would  make  him  immortal. 

Andersen  first  visited  England  in  the  middle  of  June, 
1847,  making  the  journey,  in  the  “oldest  of  the  Dutch 
steamboats,  a  true  steam-snail,”  from  Holland  to  Graves¬ 
end,  where,  he  wrote,  “  the  Thames  appeared  as  if  we 
were  entering  a  smoking  marsh  of  fire,  but  it  was  only 
the  steam  of  steamships  and  smoke  of  chimneys.”  The 
traffic  of  the  Thames  had  aroused  his  wonder,  but  that 
of  the  London  streets  impressed  him  still  more  deeply. 
“  London,  the  city  of  cities  !  .  .  .  Paris  but  with  a  mightier 
power;  the  life  of  Naples  but  not  its  bustle.”  Subse¬ 
quently  the  characteristics  that  most  impressed  the  Danish 
visitor  in  this  country  were  British  politeness — exemplified 
by  the  good-natured  courtesy  of  the  London  police— and 
the  rigid  sway  of  etiquette,  whose  adamantine  decrees  even 
royalty  dared  not  resist. 

Andersen  had  brought  with  him  some  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  but  the  Danish  Ambassador,  Count  Reventlow, 
upon  whom  he  called,  rightly  assured  him  that  these  were 
not  required.  The  fame  of  The  Ugly  Duckling  and  The 
Tin  Soldier  had  preceded  him.  The  doors  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  were  flung  open  to  receive  him,  and  the  next 
three  weeks  were  spent  in  an  incessant  whirl  of  gaiety. 
The  Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  many  others  welcomed  him  cordially; 
Bulwer  Lytton  wrote  to  express  his  regret  that  election¬ 
canvassing  detained  him  in  the  country.  Andersen’s 
chief  delight,  however,  was  his  meeting,  at  the  house  of 
the  Countess  of  Blessington,  with  Charles  Dickens — 
“  youthful  and  handsome,  with  a  wise  and  kind  expression, 
and  long,  beautiful  hair,  falling  down  on  both  sides.” 
The  conversation  was  in  English,  which  Andersen  never 
succeeded  in  speaking  fluently;  but  the  two  famous  writers 
made  friends  at  once,  and,  a  few  days  later,  Dickens 
visited  London  expressly  to  see  Andersen,  and  brought 
him  a  beautifully  bound  edition  of  his  own  works;  “To 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  from  his  friend  and  admirer, 
Charles  Dickens.” 
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From  London,  Andersen  proceeded  to  Scotland,  at  the 
pressing  invitation  of  Baron  Hambro,  and  there  he 
delighted  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
for  whom  for  long  he  had  cherished  the  deepest  venera¬ 
tion.  No  compliment  delighted  him  more  than  to  be 
described  as  “the  Danish  Walter  Scott.” 

Ten  years  later,  when  Andersen  again  visited  England, 
he  was  the  guest  of  Charles  Dickens  at  Gadshill,  where 
he  found  his  host  ten  years  older  but  otherwise  unchanged. 
The  famous  Dane’s  earlier  impression  still  held  good : 
“Take  the  best  out  of  all  Dickens’s  writings  to  get  a 
picture  of  a  man,  and  you  have  Charles  Dickens.”  During 
this  second  sojourn  of  five  weeks,  Andersen  avoided 
London  as  far  as  possible.  If  his  delightful  host  was 
busy,  he  preferred  to  ramble  through  the  Kentish  lanes 
with  the  dogs  for  his  companions,  or  to  wander  in  the  hay- 
fields  with  the  children.  Apparently  the  visit  afforded 
mutual  pleasure ;  yet,  a  few  years  after  Andersen’s  return 
his  autobiography  contains  the  entry  :  “  Afterwards  letters 
(from  Dickens)  came  less  frequently,  and  last  year  none 
at  all.  All’s  over,  and  that  happens  to  all  stories.” 

In  September,  1869,  Andersen’s  literary  jubilee  was 
celebrated  at  Copenhagen,  and  two  days  later  he  was 
honoured  by  an  invitation  from  King  Christian  to  Berns- 
torff.  The  famous  author,  with  his  awkward,  shambling 
gait,  his  small  deep-set  eyes  almost  eclipsed  by  a  huge 
Roman  nose,  and  his  erratic  but  intensely  lovable  disposi¬ 
tion,  had  become  a  universal  favourite.  The  trifling  inci¬ 
dents  which  proved  how  firmly  he  was  established  in  the 
hearts  of  his  humbler  admirers,  however,  appealed  to  him 
more  deeply  than  the  honours  that  now  were  showered 
upon  him. 

Thus  one  Christmas  Andersen  received  from  a  poor 
student  on  one  of  the  Danish  islands  a  shrivelled,  four¬ 
leaved  clover  leaf.  When  the  student  was  a  child, 
Andersen’s  wonder  tales  had  been  his  favourite  literature, 
and  one  day  his  mother  had  told  him  that  their  author, 
in  his  youth,  had  been  treated  unkindly.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  lad  discovered  in  the  fields  a  four-leaved  clover 
leaf,  the  emblem  of  fortune,  and  wished  to  send  it  to 
Andersen ;  but  his  mother  dissuaded  him,  and  for  years  the 
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leaf  had  lain  unheeded  in  her  hymn-book.  Later,  when 
as  a  student  the  young  man  read  Andersen’s  Ice  Maiden, 
he  took  courage  and  sent  the  clover  leaf,  which  was 
treasured  gratefully  by  its  recipient. 

Andersen  had  never  been  a  strong  man,  although,  as 
his  biographers  record,  many  of  his  complaints  had  been 
imaginary;  but  early  in  1869  his  health  began  to  fail 
seriously,  and  his  friends  urged  that  at  least  he  should 
take  an  attendant  with  him  on  his  long  journeys.  But 
Andersen,  who  described  himself  as  “  born  under  the  star 
which  may  be  called  Pendulum,”  refused  :  he  preferred  to 
struggle  on  independently  as  long  as  his  strength  lasted. 
In  the  spring  of  1872,  however,  a  fall  from  his  bed  at 
Innsbruck  caused  a  shock  from  which  he  never  recovered 
fully.  He  never  was  the  same  man  afterwards,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  we  have  a  constant  record  of 
recurring  illnesses  and  increasing  weakness,  until,  August 
4th,  1875,  the  end  came  peacefully  in  his  sleep. 

Touching  and  very  beautiful  are  the  words  in  which,  a 
year  before  his  death,  Andersen  realised  the  conclusion 
of  his  life’s  work  : 

It  is  as  if  I  had  filled  up  my  wheel  of  life  with  fairy-tale  spokes  quite 
close  together.  If  I  go  into  the  garden  among  the  roses,  what  have  they 
(and  even  {Jie  sqails  upon  them)  to  tell  me  that  they  have  not  told  me 
already?  If  I  look  at  the  broad  water-lily  leaves,  I  remember  that 
Thumbelisa  has  alre.ady  finished  her  journey.  If  I  listen  to  the  wind,  it 
has  already  told  me  about  Valdemar  the  Dane,  and  has  no  better  story. 
In  the  wood,  beneath  the  old  oak,  I  recollect  that  the  old  oak  has  long  ago 
told  me  its  last  dream.  Thus  I  get  no  new  fresh  impressions,  and  that  is 
sad.* 


(i)  Bille  og  Bogh  :  Breve  fra  Andersen.  Quoted  in  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  p.  425. 


THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  GEORGES 
PITOEFF 

By  John  Palmer 

The  jump  into  Continental  fame  of  Georges  Pitoeff  and 
his  wife  Ludmilla  must  seem  extremely  sudden  to  a  public 
not  accustomed  to  follow  the  art  of  the  theatre  except  as 
illustrated  in  the  more  fashionable  playhouses  of  Europe. 
It  almost  looks  as  if  Paris  had  made  up  its  mind  in  a 
single  night  to  accept  the  producer  of  Pirandello’s 
Ilemy  IV .  and  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  Saint  Joan  as  a  genius 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  sent  from  heaven.  The 
event,  however,  is  less  abrupt  than  it  seems.  For  the  last 
two  years  in  Paris,  and  for  five  years  before  in  Geneva, 
the  Pitoeffs  have  been  quietly  building  up  a  reputation 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  men 
prominent  in  the  contemporary  theatre  made  up  their 
minds  long  ago  that  they  were  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  theatrical  apparitions  among  the  younger  generation. 
I  was  the  first  English  critic  to  become  aware  of  the  fact, 
only  because  I  happened  to  be  living  in  Geneva,  where, 
as  a  Russian  exile,  Pitoeff  made  his  earlier  adventurous 
essays.  It  was  a  fact  that  could  scarcely  be  overlooked; 
and  Paris,  usually  blind  and  deaf  to  foreign  genius,  has 
been  obliged  to  admit  it  at  once  almost  without  dispute. 

There  are  one  or  two  facts  in  the  early  career  of  Georges 
Pitoeff  that  help  us  to  understand  the  character  of  his 
productions  and  his  ultimate  success.  First,  he  has  never 
had  a  moment’s  doubt  as  to  his  vocation.  As  an  under¬ 
graduate  in  Petrograd  and  in  Paris,  he  gave  up  most  of  his 
time  and  all  his  interest  to  amateur  acting  and  production. 
Some  of  those  productions  were  given  in  Paris,  at  that 
very  “  Theatre  des  Arts  ”  in  the  Boulevards  des  Batig- 
nolles  where  he  is  now  enjoying  his  first  considerable 
success.  The  theatre  was  his  passion,  and  in  those  days 
it  was  more  the  passion  of  an  actor  than  a  producer.  At 
all  costs  he  must  act,  and  he  was  always  perfectly  certain 
— a  certainty  which  he  could  not  always  persuade  his 
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manager  to  share — that  he  was  entirely  competent  to  do 
so.  He  was  at  one  time  on  tour  with  a  Russian  repertory 
company,  and  his  manager  was  convinced  that  the  belief 
of  Pitoeff  that  he  could  act  was  a  dangerous  delusion 
of  which  he  must  as  soon  as  possible  be  cured.  So  Pitoeff 
was  given  a  series  of  parts  in  which  there  was  nothing  to 
say  or  to  do.  Typical  of  the  rest  was  the  part  of  a  negro 
guard  in  a  Russian  version  of  the  Antigone.  Pitoeff, 
blacked  all  over,  was  obliged  to  stand  immobile  while  the 
tragedy  advanced  to  its  sad  conclusion.  And  this  was 
the  man  who  desired  above  all  things  to  act !  It  was  too 
much,  and  Pitoeff  in  desperation  was  finally  driven  to 
imagine  that  the  particular  negro  guard  impersonated  by 
himself  nourished  a  secret  passion  for  the  heroine.  To 
see  her  led  away  to  death  now  became  for  him  a  drama 
which  gave  full  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his  histrionic 
impulses.  And  thus  it  happened  that  one  evening  the 
manager  was  amazed  to  behold  tears  and  every  evidence 
of  agony  and  despair  upon  the  face  and  form  of  the  least 
of  his  supernumeraries. 

There  followed  an  interview  in  which  the  manager  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  considerable  freedom  and  energy. 
Gradually,  however,  he  ceased  to  do  most  of  the  talking. 
He  had  intended  to  dismiss  Pitoeff,  but  to  his  very  con¬ 
siderable  astonishment  he  soon  found  himself  listening 
to  this  very  fluent  and  persuasive  young  man.  “  The 
moral  of  the  incident  that  has  just  taken  place,”  said 
Pitoeff,  “  is  obvious.  You  have  seen  for  yourself  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  acting.  Then  please  allow  me  to 
act.”  The  manager  wanted  to  know  whether  Pitoeff  had 
any  concrete  suggestions  to  offer.  Probably  this  was 
meant  to  be  sarcastic,  but  sarcasm  in  dealing  with  the 
young  and  enthusiastic  is  a  dangerous  weapon.  Pitoeff 
had  ready  quite  a  number  of  suggestions.  He  wanted,  for 
instance,  to  play  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Marchbanks  in 
Candida.  The  manager,  still  sarcastic,  inquired  of  heaven 
why  it  should  not  be  Candida,  and,  as  heaven  neglected  to 
answer,  Pitoeff  promptly  picked  up  the  cue,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  manager  being  unable  to  get  in  another  word  until 
after  Candida  had  been  actually  produced.  He  then  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  proving  to  Pitoeff  that  he,  the  manager, 
was  right,  the  audience  being  quite  actively  unsympathetic. 
Pitoeff,  however,  was  in  no  way  disturbed.  He  had 
greatly  enjoyed  the  part,  and  he  had  the  firm  conviction, 
which  he  still  retains,  that  he  acted  it  very  well. 

Pitoeff  had  need  of  all  his  conviction  and  all  his  courage 
during  the  years  that  followed.  His  career,  in  fact,  was 
to  be  classic  in  its  fidelity  to  the  traditional  progress  of 
solitary  genius  in  an  indifferent  world.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  rations  of  a  Russian  soldier,  bread  and  a 
little  sugar,  were  only  with  difficulty  procured,  and  when 
the  only  remedy  for  the  unkindness  of  a  hard  profession 
or  the  neglect  of  an  apathetic  public  had  to  be  sought  in 
the  indulgence  of  confiding  tradesmen. 

Nevertheless,  Pitoeff  has  almost  always  had  a  theatre. 
Bread  and  boots  might  not  always  be  of  the  quantity  or 
quality  desired,  but  these  were  the  accidents  of  life.  A 
theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  was  essential.  The  first  of 
them  was  in  Petrograd.  It  belonged  to  a  syndicate  of  four 
men,  and  Pitoeff  desired  above  all  things  to  possess  it. 
He  called  upon  the  director  of  the  syndicate,  to  whom  he 
spoke  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  his  desire.  The 
director  happened  to  be  the  sort  of  director  one  meets  only 
in  a  fairy  tale,  or  possibly  in  Russia.  He  was  apparently 
impressed  by  a  young  man  whose  most  urgent  wish  in  the 
world  was  to  possess  a  theatre,  when  he  seemed  to  be  so 
much  more  in  need  of  a  square  meal  and  a  pair  of  new 
boots,  who  had  begun,  in  fact,  by  declaring  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  anything  to  get  a  theatre  except,  of  course,  to 
pay  for  it.  As  the  director  pointed  out,  it  was  a  difficult 
situation.  The  syndicate — three  members  of  it  at  least — 
would  certainly  expect  to  be  paid.  “Perfectly  simple,” 
said  Pitoeff,  “  you  lend  me  the  money  and  PU  pay  the 
syndicate.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  “  Our  Theatre  ”  in  Petrograd, 
the  name  given  to  it  by  “  Our  Actors  ”  in  despair  of  ever 
agreeing  upon  another.  “  Our  Actors  ”  presented  Chekoff 
and  Bernard  Shaw  and  Henry  Becque,  as  a  result  of  which 
they  were  soon  even  poorer  than  before.  A  wild  tour  into 
Finland  completed  their  progress  towards  complete 
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destitution,  and  Pitoeff  seemed  further  off  than  ever  from 
the  attainment  of  his  ambition. 

The  bearing  of  these  incidents  upon  the  art  of  Pitoeff 
is  more  direct  than  it  seems.  They  define  him  as  a  man 
possessed  with  enthusiasm,  able  to  convince  the  most  un¬ 
likely  persons  of  his  special  aptitudes,  destitute  of  material 
resources,  and  prepared  to  suffer  any  amount  of  hardship 
if  only  he  may  fulfill  his  vocation.  It  was  in  such  con¬ 
ditions  that  his  style  was  formed — a  style  necessarily 
austere,  of  a  staggering  simplicity,  and  an  almost  infantine 
delight  in  seizing  upon  the  most  immediate  device  pro¬ 
vided  only  it  be  suitable  and  can  be  bought  for  a  penny. 
Pitoeff  has  produced  more  plays  for  less  money  than  any 
manager  who  ever  lived,  and  he  has  produced  them  with¬ 
out  giving  any  impression  of  meanness  or  of  conceptions 
thwarted  by  a  lack  of  capital.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
come  to  take  a  positive  glee  in  the  economy  that  was 
enforced  upon  him  in  his  earlier  days.  His  productions 
suggest  the  freedom  and  readiness  of  the  happy  stoic,  who 
has  learned  to  reduce  his  material  impediments  to  a 
minimum.  Of  necessity  he  was  debarred  from  making  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  on  the  stage  that  elaborate  counter¬ 
feit  of  life  which  allows  so  many  of  our  producers  to  spend 
their  money  in  a  ratio  direct  to  that  in  which  they  spare 
their  brains.  Pitoeff  will  suggest  the  magnificence  of 
Herod  with  the  help  of  a  village  carpenter  and  a  few 
metres  of  cloth,  the  elaborate  silliness  of  a  mid-Victorian 
interior  by  means  of  a  few  unnecessary  ornaments.  One 
of  his  most  audacious  inspirations  was  to  suggest  a  bell 
tent  somewhere  in  Africa  by  looping  up  two  thin  pieces 
of  silver  ribbon  against  a  dark  background.  An  even  more 
insolent  piece  of  virtuosity  was  his  production  in  Geneva 
of  the  arena  scene  in  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  He  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  this  play,  and  was  determined  to 
present  it.  He  could  spend  with  a  good  conscience  about 
ten  pounds  or  so  on  the  enterprise.  Anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  practicable  arena  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
did  it  really  matter?  The  effect  of  a  play  by  Bernard 
Shaw  does  not  depend  on  realistic  furnishings,  and  in  this 
particular  case  there  was  an  element  of  buffoonery  in  the 
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scene  that  justified  an  appropriate  levity  in  the  producer. 
So  when  Androcles  departed  into  the  arena  the  stage  was 
immediately  darkened  and  the  pantomime  inside  was 
shown  in  a  shadowgraph,  as  though  the  walls  of  the  arena 
had  suddenly  become  transparent. 

These  are  examples  picked  from  the  series  of  plays 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  in  Geneva. 
The  experiment  with  “  Our  Theatre  ”  was  made  in  Petro- 
grad  just  before  the  war.  The  war  itself  found  Pitoeff 
wandering  about  Europe,  and  ultimately  brought  him  to 
Geneva  to  sojourn  there  with  other  exiles  from  Russia  for 
the  next  five  years.  Geneva,  apart  from  an  opera  house 
which  is  the  abomination  of  desolation,  contains  one  good 
theatre  under  the  management  of  the  genial  and  accessible 
M.  Fournier,  who  spends  a  harassed  life  in  trying  to 
awaken  a  public  that  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
eighteen-nineties  to  the  interests  of  the  present  day. 
Pitoeff  at  once  cast  an  envious  eye  upon  this  delectable 
house,  and  before  many  months  had  elapsed  had  success¬ 
fully  contrived  to  borrow  it.  The  play  was  licdda 
Gahler,  and  for  quite  a  week  the  local  critics  talked  of 
nothing  else.  But  M.  Fournier  very  naturally  wanted  his 
theatre  for  himself,  and  he  probably  felt  that  if  the  part¬ 
nership  continued  for  more  than  a  fortnight  he  would 
cease  to  be  sure  to  whom  that  excellently  appointed 
building  really  belonged.  It  fortunately  happened  that 
round  the  corner  there  was  another  place  of  entertainment 
— the  Communal  Hall  of  Plainpalais.  The  Communal 
Hall  contained  a  small  theatre,  with  a  tiny  stage,  seating 
accommodation  for  some  six  hundred  people,  four  dressing 
rooms,  four  sets  of  scenery  not  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
and  a  retinue  of  scene-shifters  and  electricians  who  in  the 
day-time  were  plumbers  or  paperhangers — total  cost  four 
pounds  a  day  with  reductions  for  a  quantity.  Pitoeff 
viewed  the  premises,  and  their  fate  for  the  next  few  years 
was  sealed.  They  were  to  be  the  “  Theatre  Pitoeff,”  found 
at  last,  and  to  house  in  rapid  succession  plays  by  Shake¬ 
speare,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Strindberg,  Wilde,  Chekoff,  Piran¬ 
dello,  Hamsun  and  other  dramatists  too  numerous  to 
mention. 
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There  was  now  only  one  thing  lacking  to  the  enterprise 
— an  actress  who  could  play  all  the  most  difficult  parts  in 
the  most  exacting  plays  of  an  international  and  inter¬ 
secular  repertory,  be  satisfied  with  almost  no  salary,  and 
wear  dresses  that,  like  the  looped  ribbons  of  the  famous 
bell  tent,  suggested  the  right  effect  without  recourse  to 
Paquin  or  Worth.  It  was  then  that  Pitoeff  had  the  greatest 
inspiration  of  his  life.  Between  the  failure  of  “Our 
Theatre”  in  Petrograd  and  the  initiation  of  the  “Theatre 
Pitoeff  ”  in  Geneva  he  had  met  and  married  his  wife 
Ludmilla.  And  now  he  was  looking  for  an  actress.  Why 
not  Ludmilla  herself.^  Madame  Pitoeff,  always  ready  to 
help,  was  not  averse  from  the  experiment.  When  and 
how  to  begin  was  all  she  desired  to  know.  At  once,  said 
Georges,  and  with  something  really  interesting — Ophelia 
or  Salome  or  Madefnoiselle  Julie.  And  in  less  than  three 
weeks  Georges  Pitoeff  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining 
that  he  had  married  a  genius. 

The  fame  of  the  Pitoeff s  during  the  next  two  years 
spread  westward  to  Paris  and  eastward  to  Vienna.  More 
particularly  Paris  began  to  be  interested.  Pitoeff  played 
in  French,  and  Geneva  is  occasionally  favoured  by  French 
companies.  Men  like  Copeau,  Lugne  Poe,  Dullin  and 
Gemier  visited  from  time  to  time  the  theatre  of  M.  Fournier, 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  told  of  the  rapid  “  creations  ”  of 
Georges  Pitoeff  and  the  remarkable  series  of  roles 
assumed  by  his  wife.  Nor  were  the  young  dramatists  of 
Paris  slow  to  learn  that  a  producer  had  arisen  in  the  city  of 
Calvin  ready  if  necessary  to  be  well  in  advance  of  his 
generation.  More  particularly  there  was  Le  Normand 
dramatising  the  subconscious,  and  Cremieux  translating 
Pirandello. 

Nevertheless,  the  future  seemed  far  from  promising. 
The  Genevese  public,  like  other  publics,  is  quite  capable 
of  applauding  genius  when  it  is  recommended  to  them 
with  authority,  but  wholly  incapable  of  discovering  genius 
for  itself  or  of  anticipating  the  verdict  of  its  mentors. 
The  “  Theatre  Pitoeff  ”  in  Geneva  seemed  likely  to  go 
the  way  of  “  Our  Theatre  ”  in  Petrograd.  I  remember 
seeing  Androcles  and  the  Lion  played  on  one  occasion  to 
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an  audience  of  twenty  people,  which  meant  that  the  gross 
takings  did  not  cover  the  author’s  fee.  Suddenly  Pitoeff 
came  to  the  auspicious  conclusion  that  it  would  be  more 
interesting  to  starve  in  Paris  than  in  Geneva.  Anyhow, 
there  were  more  theatres  in  Paris. 

And  within  two  years  Paris  has  capitulated.  The  swift¬ 
ness  and  completeness  of  this  capitulation  is  astonishing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  of  all  theatres  in  the  world  the 
French  theatre  has  hitherto  been  perhaps  the  most  insular 
and  the  most  faithful  to  traditions  peculiarly  national  and 
academic.  There  are  two  contributory  reasons,  apart  from 
the  ingenuous,  enthusiastic,  and  accessible  quality  of  all 
that  Pitoeff  undertakes.  First,  a  real  change  has  recently 
come  over  Paris  herself — a  change  in  the  direction  of 
greater  liberty  and  a  more  active  spirit  of  adventure. 
Gamier,  who  five  years  ago  scandalised  the  critics  of  Paris 
by  producing  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomnie  as  though  it 
had  been  written  only  yesterday,  has  gone  to  the  Odeon — 
hitherto  the  palladium  of  the  conservatives.  Copeau  of 
the  Vieux  Colomhier,  from  being  a  sensation,  has 
become  a  national  institution.  Dullin  of  the  Atelier  has 
followed  Lugne  Poe  of  EOeuvre  in  breaking  clean 
away  from  the  classical  tradition  and  introducing  into  the 
French  theatre  a  spirit  of  ascetic  realism  which  has  more 
affinity  with  Moscow  than  with  the  Boulevards  des  Italiens. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  fact  that  Pitoeff  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris  acquired  the  exclusive  right  to  present  in  French 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  plays  of  the  last  ten  years, 
Pirandello’s  Henry  IV .  and  Bernard  Shaw’s  St.  Joan.  In 
both  cases  these  productions  were  a  natural  culmination 
of  his  prescient  interest  in  these  two  authors.  Candida^  in 
Russian,  was  one  of  his  earliest  adventures,  while  in 
Pirandello  Pitoeff  when  in  Geneva  found  a  dramatist  who 
most  intimately  of  all  modern  authors  appealed  to  him 
both  as  actor  and  producer. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  illustrate  the  catholicity  of 
Pitoeff  as  a  producer  than  the  production  of  these  two 
plays  in  a  single  season.  They  are  plays  which  have 
nothing  in  common  except  that  they  are  plays.  Pirandello 
is  an  author  for  whom  human  personality  is  an  enigma, 
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for  whom  human  logic  is  a  mechanism  that  obscures  the 
spirit,  for  whom  the  public  and  social  life  of  men  and 
women  masks  rather  than  expresses  the  fundamental 
human  realities.  Bernard  Shaw  is  an  author  whose  plays 
are  based  on  that  very  juxtaposition  and  conflict  of  logical 
conceptions  rationally  defined  and  revealed  in  conduct 
and  society  which  for  Pirandello  is  almost  impertinent  to 
his  main  preoccupation.  Bernard  Shaw  studies  the  design 
upon  a  veil  beyond  which  Pirandello  is  for  ever  trying  to 
look.  There  is  a  full  generation  between  the  authors,  one 
standing  as  definitely  for  the  passionate  intellectual  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  period  before  the  war  as  the  other  reaches 
towards  the  passionate  spiritual  interrogation  of  the 
present 'day.  Pirandello  takes  for  his  hero  a  madman  who 
destroys  human  logic  and  confronts  us  with  ultimate 
riddles;  Bernard  Shaw  takes  an  historic  figure  and  con¬ 
fronts  us  with  a  reasoned  explanation  of  the  movements 
and  forces  which  determined  her  apparition  and  career. 
To  these  two  plays,  taking  us  into  utterly  different  worlds, 
Pitoeff  gives  an  equally  appropriate  setting  and 
atmosphere. 

Here  we  come  into  touch  with  the  most  remarkable 
aspect  of  his  genius.  Most  producers  with  an  individual 
style,  even  the  greatest,  have  a  desolate  way  of  making  all 
the  plays  they  present  seem  more  or  less  alike,  just  as  a 
skilled  pianist  will  play  his  Mozart  or  his  Scriabin  as 
though  one  was  a  sequel  to  the  other.  Pitoeff’s  produc¬ 
tions  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  His  productions 
of  Shakespeare  or  Shaw  or  Pirandello  are  as  different 
as  the  authors  themselves.  He  will  produce  you  La  Dame 
anx  Camillas  as  though  Dumas  were  the  only  dramatist 
who  had  ever  lived.  He  will  present  you  Salome  as 
though  he  had  never  heard  of  anything  later  than  the 
Vellow  Book,  and  submit  you  his  latest  experiment  as 
though  he  had  never  seen  any  of  his  previous  productions. 
To  each  work  he  assigns  its  own  spirit  and  atmosphere, 
giving  to  it  an  independent  standing  and  value,  permitting 
any  amount  of  variety  consistent  wfith  its  main  idea,  but 
presenting  it  as  a  whole,  harmonious  and  indivisible. 
Each  of  his  productions  have  so  distinct  a  character  that 
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it  is  difficult  ever  to  see  the  play  again  in  any  other  way. 
Now  it  will  be  the  morning  freshness  of  Hamsun’s 
Le  Seuil  du  Royaume — youth  unfolding  its  ingenuous 
agonies,  every  movement  and  object  of  the  scene  suggest¬ 
ing  innocence  and  aspiration;  at  another  time  the  com¬ 
plicated  sickness  of  Le  Mangeur  des  Reves,  a  dissection 
of  immemorial  instincts,  showing  the  modern  mind  as  a 
palimpsest  where  beneath  the  fair  texts  of  civilisation  we 
faintly  discern  the  scrawlings  of  a  vanished  age.  The 
pretty  sentiment  of  La  Dame  aux  C amelias  \  the  morbid 
preciosity  of  Salome  \  the  cruel  and  accurate  delineation 
of  Mademoiselle  Julie  \  the  rigid  sequences  of  Ibsen;  the 
inevitable  saunterings  of  Chekoff ;  the  positivism  of  Shaw; 
the  interrogativism  of  Pirandello — each  receives  an  objec¬ 
tive  presentation,  filling  us  with  the  immediate  conviction 
that  thus  the  play  would  come  to  life  if  we  could  for  a 
moment  imagine  it  slipping  down  from  the  library  shelf 
and  enacting  itself  without  human  agency.  It  is  on  this 
supreme  fidelity  to  his  author’s  purpose  that  Pitoeff  bases 
his  sole  justification  as  a  producer.  When  first  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  Henry  IV.  of  Pirandello  he  was  unable  to 
consult  the  author  until  the  last  detail  had  been  settled. 
He  was  sure  in  his  own 'mind  that  he  had  been  entirely 
faithful — so  sure  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  have 
altered  it  in  a  single  particular.  “  There  is  your  play,” 
he  said  in  effect  to  Pirandello,  who  saw  the  final  rehearsal. 
“  If  it  is  not  your  play  I  must  recognise  that  I  have  failed; 
I  cannot  see  it  in  any  other  way,  and  if  you  do  not  see  it 
so  yourself  I  will  cancel  the  production,  though  for  me 
this  will  be  nothing  less  than  infanticide.”  But  there  was 
no  real  occasion  for  alarm.  It  seemed  that  evening  to 
Pirandello  as  though  his  thoughts  were  taking  to  them¬ 
selves  arms  and  legs.  He  recovered  in  the  theatre  that 
sense  of  immediate  creation  which  so  seldom  survives  the 
first  inspiration.  He  recognised  that  even  the  additions 
of  the  producer,  within  the  limits  of  his  special  art,  were 
in  no  way  extrinsic,  but  rather  a  prolongation  of  the 
author’s  own  conceptions.  There  is,  in  particular,  a 
moment  in  the  denouement  of  tlie  play  in  which  Henry 
breaks  away  for  an  instant  from  the  fiction  within  which 
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he  has  remained  throughout  its  progress,  but  realises 
almost  at  once  that  there  is  no  escape,  and  that  henceforth 
it  must  confine  him  for  ever.  Pitoeff  in  that  moment  shows 
us  the  whole  scene  in  which  the  drama  has  been  enacted 
toppling  about  his  ears,  and  it  is  Henry  himself  who 
rushes  desperately  to  the  caving  wall  and  pushes  it  back 
into  place.  There  is  no  authority  for  this  in  the  text,  but 
Pirandello  said  at  once  that  it  ought  to  have  been  there. 

It  will  be  better,  however,  to  illustrate  the  style  and 
method  of  Pitoeff  from  a  play  which  is  familiar  to  the 
English  public.  The  production  of  St.  Joan  is  not  only 
of  value  for  itself,  but  interesting  as  showing  exactly  how 
a  producer  can  complete  his  author.  St.  Joan,  as  a  text, 
as  a  sequence  of  ideas,  as  a  gallery  of  portraits,  as  a  series 
of  emotions,  as  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  as  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  points  in  an  argument,  as  an  interesting  tale,  as 
almost  anything  you  please,  was  adequately  conveyed  to 
the  English  public  in  London.  But  as  a  production  it 
did  not  even  begin  to  exist.  You  got  from  it  neither  more 
nor  less  than  from  a  reading  of  the  book.  One  scene  fol¬ 
lowed  another,  intelligently  acted,  perfectly  clear  and 
logical,  but  the  total  effect  was  that  of  a  series  of  charades 
which  put  together  gave  us  the  title  St.  Joan.  Miss 
Thorndike,  for  example,  presented  with  emphasis,  with 
an  emphasis  that  was  like  a  strong  wind,  the  traits  of  the 
heroine  as  indicated  by  her  author — a  peasant,  a  soldier, 
a  sensible  girl,  an  indignant  woman,  an  inspired  saint. 
Her  colleagues  presented  a  feudal  nobleman,  a  dauphin, 
a  bishop,  and  so  forth  in  a  way  with  which  no  possible  fault 
could  be  found.  There  were  a  number  of  attractive  sets, 
any  one  of  which  probably  cost  more  than  the  whole 
Pitoeff  production.  The  author’s  ideas  were  in  all 
essential  respects  carried  out.  But  never  for  one  moment 
did  we  have  the  feeling,  which  only  the  great  producers 
give,  that  the  play  was  a  world  unto  itself,  that  it  had  its 
own  peculiar  atmosphere,  a  unity  and  character  which 
belonged  to  tliat  particular  play,  and  made  everything 
else  for  the  moment  irrelevant  and  unreal.  We  were  aware 
the  whole  time  of  the  discernment  of  the  author  and  the 
talent  of  the  actors.  There  was  never  one  instant  of  that 
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complete  illusion  when  the  play  itself  has  an  existence  and 
a  quality  that  leave  a  permanent  impression  on  the 
imagination.  I  can  remember  Mr.  Lyall  Swete’s  IVarwick 
and  Mr.  Thesiger’s  Dauphin.  I  can  remember  Bernard 
Shaw’s  play  as  I  read  it  on  a  summer  evening  in  1924. 
But  I  cannot  remember  the  production  of  the  play  in 
London,  because  there  was  nothing  to  remember. 

St.  Joan  at  the  “  Theatre  des  Arts,”  on  the  other  hand, 
refuses  to  be  forgotten.  There  may  be  other  productions 
of  the  play  equally  valid  and  sufficient  in  themselves,  but 
they  will  in  no  way  affect  the  memory  of  the  production  of 
Pitoeff.  Pitoeff  had  his  vision  of  the  play,  complete  in 
itself,  harmonious  and  consistent  in  every  detail,  and 
inspired  even  in  the  elements  which  it  added  to  the  play 
by  a  spirit  of  passionate  fidelity  to  the  author  and  his 
subject.  It  imposes  itself,  as  the  French  critic  would  say. 

Bernard  .Shaw  in  St.  Joan  gives  us  a  human  and 
rational  e.xplanation  of  a  saint.  But  the  saint  remains, 
a  miracle,  however  you  may  choose  to  confine  the 
miraculous  within  the  resources  of  a  modern  vocabulary. 
Miracles  are,  in  fact,  performed  on  the  stage,  and  unless 
we  recognise  and  accept  them  as  miracles,  whether  logical 
or  theological  is  neither  here  nor  there,  the  play  must  fail 
of  its  effect.  It  was  precisely  this  element  of  saintship 
and  of  the  miraculous  in  which  the  London  exposition 
of  St.  Joan  w^as  so  fatally  deficient.  Pitoeff  prepares 
for  it  from  the  first.  His  whole  conception  of  the  play  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  Joan  is  a  Saint,  recognised  to  be 
divinely  inspired  by  the  church  that  repudiated  her.  The 
permanent  framewwk  of  his  stage  is  a  tryptich,  of  which 
the  centrepiece  is  plumb  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  facing 
the  audience,  and  the  side  pieces  adjacent  on  either  side 
at  an  angle  of  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  degrees. 
Curtains  suggest  an  interior,  lattices  suggest  the  cathedral, 
the  open  sky  an  exterior.  Thus  the  play  is  in  every 
scene  presented  within  a  frame  that  conveys  continuously 
but  without  undue  insistence  a  religious  background. 
However  rational  may  be  the  progress  of  events,  it  is  a 
rationalism  imposed  upon  something  that  is  fundamentally 
super-rational.  iThe  imagination  is  prepared  for  a 
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miracle.  The  incredulous  intelligence  may  discuss  and 
examine  its  nature,  but  that  matters  not  at  all.  Give  me 
the  spirit  of  the  play,  says  Pitoeff  in  effect,  and  anyone 
may  have  its  brains. 

The  greatest  of  the  miracles  is  the  discovery  of  the 
dauphin  by  Joan  on  her  arrival  at  the  Court.  I  cannot 
even  remember  how  this  was  done  in  London.  I  have 
a  vague  recollection  of  Miss  Thorndike  striding  into  the 
scene,  full  of  vitality  and  notts,  picking  him  out  with  a 
bustling  and  instinctive  competence  that  refused  to  be 
baffled.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  a  miracle — nothing 
to  explain  the  conversion  of  the  unbelievers  or  to  justify 
the  immediate  leadership  which  it  enabled  the  heavenly 
maid  to  assume.  There  was  no  more  character  or  quality 
in  that  special  moment  of  the  play  than  in  a  game  of  hunt- 
the-thimble  at  a  children’s  party.  Now  watch  the  scene 
as  produced  by  Pitoeff.  The  big,  noisy  and  mundane 
I  court  is  there,  framed  in  the  tryptich  and  lit  with  painted 
j  torches.  There  are  but  a  few  people  on  the  stage,  but 
you  would  swear  it  was  a  multitude.  The  maid  enters,  a 
tiny  figure,  shrinking  a  moment  from  the  hall  blazing  with 
light  and  from  the  alien  laughter.  For  a  breathless 
instant  she  pauses  like  a  child,  sensitive  to  mockery, 
bewildered.  Then  suddenly  uplifted  by  her  inspiration 
I  and  purpose  she  braves  them  all,  and,  led  by  the  intuition 

'  with  which  she  is  suddenly  illumined,  goes  straight  to  her 

goal.  We  do  not  see  the  dauphin  ourselves.  She 
i  suddenly  dives  into  the  midst  of  them  and  brings  him 

I  forth.  Then,  for  just  an  instant  the  whole  stage  is 

^  immobile,  as  though  time  stood  still  and  we  were  behold¬ 

ing  this  event  sub  specie  ceternitatis,  the  scene  making  a 
picture  that  remains  in  the  eye  after  it  has  broken  up  and 
the  action  resumed. 

i  This  conception  of  St.  Joan  as  a  saint,  obeying  an 
I  inspiration  and  accomplishing  miracles  for  which  no 

\  rational  explanation  seems  entirely  adequate,  completely 

*  flominates  the  progress  of  the  play.  It  reaches  its  highest 

^  expression  in  the  scene  of  recantation.  In  the  passages 

1  which  immediately  precede  it,  St.  Joan  does  not  argue 

with  her  judges.  She  seems  only  superficially  aware  of 
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them.  She  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  stag^e  looking  out 
into  the  audience,  away  from  the  court,  as  though  living 
in  a  world  of  her  own.  Now  and  then  she  aims  an  answer 
directly  at  the  Court,  but  all  this  is  merely  an  intellectual 
byplay  that  cannot  matter  substantially  one  way  or  the 
other.  Her  body  is  there  to  be  tortured,  her  brain  to  be 
distracted,  but  her  spirit  is  away.  Then  comes  the 
tragic  moment  when  body  and  brain  prevail  over  the  spirit. 
The  flesh  of  the  child  shrinks  from  the  fire,  the  brain  of 
the  woman  admits  the  flaw  in  the  reasoning  that  has 
brought  her  to  what  the  world  would  call  destruction. 
She  signs  the  paper  that  denies  her  spiritual  mission.  But 
even  as  she  signs  it,  body  and  brain  subdued  and 
persuaded,  her  whole  being  shrinks  from  the  act  from 
which  her  spirit  is  entirely  absent.  The  revulsion  is 
immediate,  and  when  at  last  she  tears  the  paper,  it  is  as 
though  the  spirit  had  returned  and  resumed  possession  of 
its  instruments. 

This  brings  us  to  Ludmilla  Pitoeff.  She  also  has  a 
spirit  of  fidelity  to  the  author  and  to  the  general  con¬ 
ception  of  the  play  in  which  she  is  cast  which  precludes 
her  from  doing  anything  inharmonious  or  inconsistent. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  she  is  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  Madame  Pitoeff  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
dramatic  literatures  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  countries, 
and  discusses  them  from  a  very  personal  and  assured  point 
of  view.  But  the  instinct  to  conform  with  an  imaginative 
scheme  of  which  she  forms  a  part  is  fundamental,  and 
while  her  performances  are  individual,  they  are  always 
consonant. 

For  Ludmilla,  as  for  Georges  Pitoeff,  the  conception  of 
St.  Joan  is  based  on  the  fact  of  her  intuitive  inspiration. 
Intellectually  she  may  explain  herself;  socially  she  may 
be  a  peasant  girl;  professionally  she  may  be  a  soldier; 
humanly  she  may  be  a  woman  with  her  life  or  freedom 
at  stake.  But  these  are  merely  accidents  as  compared 
with  the  fact  that  she  is  chosen  by  heaven  to  fulfil  a  sacred 
mission.  Her  “  voices  ”  are  more  real  than  the  folk  who 
surround  her.  In  the  pitiful  moment  when  she  denies 
them  we  perceive  that  her  action  is  a  mere  reflex  of  flesh 
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and  blood,  a  temporary  puzzling  of  the  intelligence,  not 
an  act  which  really  expresses  her.  We  are  aware  in  every 
scene  of  the  inner  light  by  which  she  is  guided.  The 
more  superficial  traits  and  characteristics  of  the  maid  are 
all  suggested  in  a  way  that  emphasises  rather  than  detracts 
from  this  conception.  The  rusticity  of  the  peasant  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  an  awkward  gesture,  a  momentary  pose,  that 
troubles  only  for  an  instant  the  immutability  of  the  saint. 
Her  shrewdness  and  sense  and  capacity  are  qualities  which 
only  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  church  triumphant  is 
acting  through  mortal  instruments. 

Thus  Madame  Pitoeff  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of 
her  producer,  and  this  perfect  collaboration  reaches  a 
climax  in  the  court  scene.  She  sits,  as  I  have  said, 
facing  the  audience,  the  court  behind  her.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  alone  emphasises  that  her  interrogation 
is  an  irrelevance.  We  see  her  judges,  anxious  to  save 
or  to  convict  her,  moved  by  ideas  and  passions  that 
definitely  put  them  in  another  world.  They  are  the 
church  militant,  they  stand  for  political  or  ecclesiastical 
ideals,  an  intellectual  or  judicial  process,  or  anything 
you  please.  And  there,  in  a  world  of  her  own,  averted 
from  them,  sits  the  saint  of  God,  the  light  of  the  Church 
triumphant  on  her  face,  answering  these  others  without 
understanding  or  regarding  them.  In  the  moment  of 
recantation  she  is  subdued  for  a  moment  to  the  worldly 
medium  in  which  she  works,  but  at  the  close,  tearing  up 
the  recantation,  she  faces  us,  inspired  with  a  complete 
conviction,  while  her  judges,  excommunicating  and 
thrusting  her  away,  stand  askance,  expressing  in  one  of 
those  moments  of  arrest  which  Pitoeff  uses  in  his  produc¬ 
tions  with  such  immense  dramatic  effect  a  complete 
dissociation  of  their  human  secularity  from  the  divine 
immortality  of  the  martyr. 

All  this  is  suggested  without  any  obscuring  of  the 
purely  human  elements  of  the  scene.  The  actress  shows 
us  the  woman  who  shrinks  from  the  fire  and  from  dark 
imprisonment,  who  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
common  humanity  is  impatient  with  her  foolish  judges 
and  anxious  to  convince  the  wise  ones.  But  these 
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elements  are  subordinated  and  kept  within  the  frame  of 
the  tryptich  that  encloses  the  play  and  keeps  it  first  to 
last  a  “  mystery,”  mediaeval  in  spirit  though  it  be  modern 
in  its  terms. 

For  the  playing  of  such  a  part  Madame  Pitoeff  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted.  More  than  any  actress  I  have  ever  seen  she 
has  the  power  of  suggesting  an  intense,  secluded  emotion 
without  any  of  the  customary  gesture  or  grimace.  Her 
style  has  a  peculiar  stillness.  You  will  never  catch  her 
“  making  faces.”  Nevertheless,  in  every  pause  of  the 
play,  when  she  is  not  by  word  or  gesture  actively  engaged, 
she  makes  us  aware  that  she  continues  to  live  in  and 
through  the  play.  The  best  early  example  of  this  was 
in  her  playing  of  Salome,  where  she  lives  silently  with 
her  monstrous  obsession,  so  that  when  she  speaks,  each 
phrase  is  merely  another  expression  of  the  dominant  idea, 
a  breaking  into  speech  of  the  mood  of  which  she  is  a 
veritable  incarnation.  This  remarkable  power  is  used  to 
tremendous  purpose  in  St.  Joan,  for  it  is  in  the  pauses 
of  speech  and  action  that  the  saint  is  free  to  listen  to  her 
voices,  to  retire  for  strength  to  her  secret  inspiration. 

This  secret  inspiration  is  only  fully  revealed  in  the 
epilogue,  when  she  stands  framed  in  the  centre  of  the 
tryptich  at  the  head  of  the  bed  of  the  dreaming  dauphin. 
This  scene  would  never  have  been  criticised  as  unneces¬ 
sary  if  its  critics  had  seen  the  Pitoeff  production.  The 
scene  is  grotesque,  but  grotesque  in  the  spirit  of  the 
mediaeval  miracle  play,  and  it  draws  to  a  natural  close  in 
the  silent  transfiguration  of  the  maid. 

Paris,  at  any  rate,  is  convinced.  Making  all  allowances 
for  the  delight  of  a  French  audience  in  a  play  that  occa¬ 
sionally  mocks  perfidious  Albion  where  she  is  most  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  Gallic  mind,  and  for  the  compliment  paid  to 
France  by  the  selection  of  a  French  theme  by  a  discern¬ 
ing  foreigner,  the  success  of  this  production  cannot  be 
explained  away  or  discounted.  The  public  is  held  from 
start  to  finish  by  a  fine  play  produced  with  consummate 
genius,  and  revealing  in  the  fullness  of  her  powers  an 
actress  who  in  a  single  season  has  successfully  established 
a  European  reputation. 


FRENCH  FINANCES:  WILL  CAILLAUX 
SUCCEED? 

By  John  Bell 

A  STUDY  of  the  situation  in  Europe  at  this  moment  makes 
one  thing  plain :  nearly  seven  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war  the  nations  are  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  fighting  desperately  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
created  by  four  and  a  half  years  of  military  conflict.  They 
are  shackled  in  varying  degrees.  Economically,  indus¬ 
trially,  commercially,  and  financially  they  are  striving  to 
free  themselves  from  their  shackles,  to  return  to  pre-war 
conditions.  And  they  would  have  founU  some  measure  of 
relief  before  now  but  for  two  factors :  the  desire  to  make 
war  in  Europe  impossible  in  the  future  and  the  unrest 
among  the  labour  populations,  for  which  the  hideows  regime 
in  Russia,  with  its  negation  of  liberty,  is  responsible.  The 
fear  of  another  war  and  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  have 
undoubtedly  interfered  with  the  efforts  of  European  states¬ 
men  directed  to  bringing  about  a  speedy  settling  down. 

For  years  the  statesmen  have  talked  about  hastening  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Europe.  The  dream  was  for 
the  nations  to  co-operate  in  removing  the  ravages  of  war 
and  to  bring  about  something  like  an  economic  transforma¬ 
tion  from  which  all  would  benefit.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  co-operation,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  a  new  and  selfish  spirit  is  showing  itself. 
It  is  a  case  of  each  nation  looking  after  its  own  interests,  of 
reducing  its  imports  to  a  minimum  by  imposing  high  tariffs, 
of  seeking  economic  independence.  This  spirit  has  been 
dictated  by  internal  conditions.  Probably  it  will  disap¬ 
pear  if  and  when  the  nations  are  really  at  peace  and  can 
settle  down  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But  before  this  era — so 
much  desired — can  be  ushered  in  there  must  be  something 
like  a  common  understanding  on  political,  economic,  and 
even  fiscal  matters,  and  in  particular  the  Russian  problem, 
which  lies  like  a  nightmare  on  Europe  and  Asia,  must  be 
solved. 
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What  are  the  relative  positions  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  in  the  struggle  to  efface  the  legacies  of  the  war  ? 
England  is  endeavouring,  with,  unfortunately,  no  success 
up  to  now,  to  get  her  unemployed  back  to  work.  The  spirit 
of  self-sufficiency  among  the  European  nations  who  were  in 
a  large  measure  dependent  upon  her  before  the  war  is  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  the  fact  that  while  our  finan¬ 
cial  situation  is  healthy  enough  from  the  point  of  view  of 
balancing  our  Budget,  we  have  over  one  million  people 
for  whom  employment  cannot  be  obtained.  Germany  had 
a  financial  crisis,  caused  largely  by  the  stupid  and  criminal 
policy  of  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr.  This  financial 
crisis  brought  about  her  bankruptcy.  It  was  the  Allies 
who,  notwithstanding  their  own  economic  and  financial 
difficulties,  came  to  her  rescue  in  the  hope  that  their  help 
would  enable  her  to  pay  reparations.  That  it  was  effica 
cious  help  is  evidenced  by  the  financial  situation  in  Ger¬ 
many  to-day.  She  has  a  stable  currency — to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  gold  currency — and  she,  the  vanquished  in 
the  war,  is  in  the  happy  position  of  imposing  a  lighter 
burden  of  taxation  than  that  borne  by  English  and  French 
taxpayers.  Moreover,  since  reparations  will  have  to  be 
paid  very  largely  out  of  excess  exports,  the  German  manu¬ 
facturers,  especially  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  have  come 
to  an  arrangement  whereby  “  dumping  ”  can  be  organised 
on  a  scientific  scale. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  case  of  France  is 
pathetic  and  yet  full  of  hope.  Her  finances  are  in  a 
terrible  mess.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  pound  is  still 
worth  more  than  loo  francs.  For  nine  months  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  Senate  had  been  engaged  in  the  task  of  producing 
a  balanced  Budget.  France  has  an  internal  debt  of 
150,000,000,000  francs  in  perpetual  and  long  term  rentes 
and  130,000,000,000  francs  in  short  term  securities.  Her 
foreign  debt  is  of  a  crushing  character.  She  owes  England 
£6cx),ooo,ooo  and  America  4,137,224,350  dollars.  Her 
Budget  deficit  w^as  4,000,000,000  francs. 

This  was,  approximately,  the  position  that  faced  M. 
Joseph  Caillaux  when  he  became  Minister  of  Finance. 
He  was  called  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  because 
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M.  Painleve  ,  when  he  was  asked  to  form  his  Ministry, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  M.  Caillaux  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  unravellinjj  the  financial  tangle.  It  was  a 
distinct  triumph  for  the  man  who  had  previously  been  re¬ 
garded  as  an  outlawed  politician  to  be  asked  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  his  country.  He  who  was  convicted  by  the 
Senate  sitting  as  a  high  court  on  charges  which  represented 
him  as  a  “  defeatist  ”  during  the  war  now  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  practically  dictatorial  powers  so  far  as  effecting 
economies  are  concerned.  The  Government  is  leaning: 
upon  him.  A  very  large  section  of  Frenchmen  who  held 
him  up  to  opprobrium,  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  traitor,  now 
speak  of  him  as  the  financial  saviour  of  France. 

Will  he  succeed  in  putting  France’s  financial  house  in 
order?  WT  can  best  judge  him  by  his  past  record  in  the 
domain  of  finance  and  by  the  programme  he  has  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  future.  M.  Caillaux  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  ablest  financiers  in  France.  He  was  an  Inspector  of 
Finances  before  he  became  a  politician,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  gave  Ministers  of  Finance  something  to  think 
about.  His  knowledge  of  financial  matters  was  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  theirs,  and  it  was  because  of  his  success  as  a 
financial  functionary  that  he  decided  to  enter  the  Chamber. 
There  he  quickly  established  a  reputation  by  his  speeches 
in  the  financial  debates,  and  in  time  became  Minister  of 
Finance.  He  it  was  who  introduced  the  income-tax  in 
France — a  very  difficult  job,  as  he  recently  recalled,  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that  when  he  thinks  of  his  labours  at  that  time  his 
present  Herculean  task  does  not  appal  him. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  M.  Caillaux  is  his 
confidence  in  himself.  Like  everybody  else,  he  knew 
before  he  went  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  grave,  but  when  he  began  to  look  into  things  he 
discovered  that  it  was  graver  than  he  had  thought.  Every¬ 
body  wanted  to  know  his  opinion.  M.  Caillaux’^s  confidence 
came  to  his  aid.  He  faced  the  situation  bravely,  for  he 
is  a  man  of  courage,  as  his  attitude  in  the  painful 
moments  of  his  political  career  showed,  and  he  informed 
France  that  the  situation,  though  desperate,  was  not 
hopeless. 
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His  first  care  was  to  reorganise  the  staff  at  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  There  was  disorder  there  and  also  pessim¬ 
ism,  as  was  inevitable  with  a  falling  franc  and  a  situation 
which  was  getting  worse  every  day.  M.  Caillaux,  by  his 
personal  example,  his  great  capacity  for  work,  introduced 
a  new  spirit  into  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  a  spirit  born 
of  hope.  His  next  care  was  to  get  rid  of  a  Budget  for  the 
making  of  which  he  was  not  responsible.  This  was  no 
easy  matter.  The  Budget  framed  by  the  Herriot  Govern¬ 
ment  bore  the  impress  of  “  Etatisme,”  or  State  Socialism, 
as  was  to  be  expected  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  105 
Socialist  deputies  in  the  Chamber,  a  big  section  of  the 
Government’s  majority,  had  a  hand  in  drawing  it  up.  The 
Senate  would  not  have  this  Budget,  and  made  sweeping 
inroads  upon  it.  The  discovery  was  made  that  the 
Herriot  Government,  who  had  vowed  that  inflation  would 
not  be  resorted  to,  had  increased  the  circulation  of  bank¬ 
notes  by  4,000,000,000  francs.  The  Herriot  Cabinet  fell 
on  its  financial  policy. 

The  Budget  for  1925  had  been  the  subject  of  dramatic 
debates,  and  it  remained  for  M.  Caillaux  to  make  good  the 
deficit  by  new  taxes,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  produce 
their  full  yield  next  year,  when  he  counts  on  having  a 
surplus.  He  found  that  if  expenditure  had  to  be 
measured  by  receipts  rigid  economies  had  to  be  effected. 
Less  money  had  to  be  spent  by  Government  Departments. 
Instead  of  decreasing  their  expenditure,  however,  M.  Cail¬ 
laux  was  confronted  with  demands  for  increased  credits. 
Very  politely  he  informed  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
that  not  only  could  these  demands  not  be  entertained  but 
that  he  himself  would  carry  out  the  reductions  which  he 
judged  to  be  necessary. 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  when  the  Poincare 
Government  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  using  the 
economic  axe  there  was  an  outcry  against  it.  M.  Poin¬ 
care,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  had  to  effect  economies. 
The  American  bankers  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  franc, 
which  fell  to  the  value  of  120  to  the  pound,  insisted  that 
expenditure  should  be  seriously  curtailed.  The  promise 
was  given,  and  the  measures  of  economy  and  increased 
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taxation  were  announced,  and  some  of  them  were  carried 
into  effect.  Almost  immediately  the  value  of  the  pound 
fell  to  67  francs.  This  was  just  before  the  Parliamentary 
election  in  May  last  year.  The  economies  and  the 
increased  taxation  were  made  an  election  cry  against 
M.  Poincare’s  majority  by  the  Cartel  des  Gauches,  com¬ 
posed  of  four  political  parties  :  the  Radicals,  Radical- 
Socialists,  Socialists,  and  the  Republican  Left.  The 
people  who  thought  that  they  were  going  to  lose  their  jobs 
rallied  to  the  Cartel  and  put  it  into  power. 

M.  Caillaux  is  not  worried  over  election  promises.  He 
has  just  been  elected  a  Senator  for  the  Sarthe.  He  can  act 
as  he  pleases.  The  Chamber  has  given  him  power,  and  he 
intends  to  exercise  it  by  lopping  off  financial  excrescences 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  The  civil  servants 
clamoured  and  even  agitated  in  the  streets  for  an  increase 
in  their  salaries  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
M.  Poincare  held  out  against  them,  arguing  that  the 
financial  state  of  the  country  did  not  permit  of  the  increase 
being  granted.  They  had,  however,  voted  for  the  Cartel 
des  Gauches  in  the  hope  that  its  leader,  M.  Herriot,  would 
give  them  what  they  wanted.  And  they  got  it.  But  it  may 
be  that  under  the  Caillaux  regime  a  large  number  of  civil 
servants  will  find  it  necessary  to  seek  other  employment, 
more  especially  since  instead  of  their  number  being 
reduced  it  has  been  increased  by  64,000.  Already  one  hun¬ 
dred  registration  offices  have  been  suppressed,  and  over  a 
hundred  more  will  be  done  away  with.  It  is  significant 
that  no  protests  are  raised  against  the  action  of  the 
Minister  of  F inance.  He  has  put  the  Government  majority 
in  possession  of  stern  facts,  making  them  understand  that 
if  France  has  to  be  saved  unpleasant  things  will  have  to 
be  done,  and  he  is  doing  them  as  pleasantly  as  he  can. 

But  he  is  meeting  with  determined  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Socialists.  These  politicians  are  of  opinion  that 
they  have  in  their  ranks  better  financiers  than  M.  Caillaux. 
Consequently  they  decided  not  to  accept  his  plans  for  the 
purification  of  the  finances.  The  most  urgent  necessity  he 
had  to  meet  was  the  provision  of  money  to  repay  the  short¬ 
term  bonds  which  fall  due  this  year.  The  value  of  these 
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is  something  like  22,000,000,000  francs,  of  which  it  was 
estimated  4,000,000,000  francs  would  have  had  to  be  paid 
last  month.  Noting  with  some  alarm  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  their  securities  and  the  depreciation  of  the  franc, 
Frenchmen  were  loth  to  let  their  money  lie,  and  notice  was 
given  for  repayment.  There  was  only  one  course  for 
M.  Caillaux  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  increase  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  banknotes,  for  the  amount  of  the  last  inflation,  four 
milliard  francs,  which  brought  the  note  circulation  up  to 
something  like  45,000,000,000  francs,  had  been  absorbed. 
So  the  Minister  of  Finance  asked  the  Banque  de  France 
for  another  advance  of  6,000,000,000  francs  in  order  to 
enable  the  State  to  meet  its  liabilities. 

M.  Caillaux  made  another  bold  and  ingenious  stroke. 
He  had  to  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  in  more 
money,  and  in  order  to  achieve  both  these  objects  he  had 
to  devise  a  scheme  which  would  inspire  investors  with 
confidence.  The  depreciation  of  the  capital  value  of 
investments  in  Government  securities  had  shaken  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  people  with  money  to  invest.  Banknotes  were 
therefore  being  hoarded,  which  practically  meant  that  they 
were  withdrawn  from  circulation.  This  systematic  hoard¬ 
ing  of  banknotes,  called  “  thcsajirisationC  created  diffi¬ 
culties  for  the  Treasury,  for  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
inflation.  Then,  too,  on  account  of  the  Socialists’  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  adoption  of  their  pet  project  of  a  Capital  Levy, 
capital  was  scared.  Thousands  of  millions  of  francs  were 
sent  abroad  for  safety.  One  of  M.  Caillaux’s  plans  is  to 
get  this  exported  capital  back  to  France.  He  has  said 
encouraging  words  to  the  exporters,  but  he  has  also  used 
threats.  He  threatened  to  impose  a  measure  of  confisca¬ 
tion  if  exported  capital  was  not  returned  within  a  certain 
period.  How  he  would  be  able  to  do  this  has  not  been 
made  clear. 

He  has,  however,  already  done  something  to  restore 
confidence.  A  tremendously  large  sum — how  many 
thousands  of  millions  of  francs  cannot  be  accurately  stated 
— has  been  invested  in  National  Defence  Bonds.  It  is  a 
safe  investment  in  that  the  money  could  be  lent  for  three 
months,  six  months,  or  a  year.  If  for  a  year  the  interest 
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of  5  per  cent,  was  paid  in  advance,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  that  capital  was  returned  in  full.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  set  before  himself  the  task  of  consolidating  the 
floating  debt,  starting  with  these  National  Defence  Bonds. 
He  therefore  issued  a  4  per  cent.  Gold  Loan  limited  to 
the  holders  of  National  Defence  Bonds,  and  in  order  to 
encourage  investors  in  the  new  loan  he  stipulated  that  the 
interest  should  be  paid  in  the  parity  of  the  pound.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  franc  fell  the  investors  would  always 
receive  their  interest  on  a  gold  basis.  What  more  could 
they  expect?  It  is  true  that  they  will  receive  4  per  cent, 
instead  of  5  per  cent.,  but  they  have  the  assurance  that 
this  investment,  which  is  a  perpetual  rente,  will  always 
bear  interest  on  the  parity  of  the  pound  sterling. 

This  idea  was  most  favourably  received,  and  as  a  proof 
of  its  popularity  people  rushed  to  buy  National  Defence 
Bonds  so  that  they  could  participate  in  the  4  per  cent. 
Gold  Loan.  By  this  clever  move  M.  Caillaux  hopes  to 
reduce  the  floating  debt  by  many  milliard  francs.  This  is 
only  a  beginning  in  consolidation,  for  the  gold  standard 
will  no  doubt  be  applied  to  other  Government  securities; 
and  in  time  the  Minister  of  Finance,  assuming  that  he 
remains  in  office  and  that  his  policy  is  pursued  should 
the  vicissitudes  of  government  in  France  compel  him  to 
quit  his  post,  will  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  settled  the 
question  of  the  floating  debt. 

It  would  have  been  strange  had  there  been  no  criticism 
of  his  scheme.  One  objection  to  it  is  that  he  has  set  up 
a  system  of  paying  interest  on  a  gold  basis  which  may 
compete  unfavourably  with  securities  the  interest  of  which 
is  paid  in  paper  francs.  But  this  objection  will  not  hold 
good  if  that  other  and  important  task  of  M.  Caillaux’s, 
that  of  stabilising  the  franc,  of  increasing  its  value  in 
accordance  with  the  prosperity  and  resources  of  the 
country,  is  achieved.  And  he  is  confident  that  he  will  cure 
the  sick  franc. 

But  in  all  his  schemes  for  putting  the  finances  of  the 
country  in  order,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  his  plans 
for  increasing  taxation,  he  has  the  Parliamentary  majority 
to  take  into  account.  The  Socialists  were  his  most 
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stalwart  champions  in  the  days  of  his  adversity.  They 
gave  him  their  sympathy  even  when  the  members  of  his 
own  political  party  were  cold  towards  him.  But  from  the 
first  they  have  been  dead  against  his  financial  schemes. 
I'hey  prefer  their  Capital  Levy.  So  keen  were  they  on 
the  Capital  Levy,  this  project  of  spoliation,  that  they 
actually  drew  up  two  schemes.  M.  Caillaux  was  dead 
against  the  Capital  Levy  idea  from  the  first.  His  argu¬ 
ment  against  it  was  that  it  would  not  improve  the  franc, 
that  it  would  send  more  capital  abroad,  and  that  even  if  it 
were  put  into  operation  it  would  take  two  years  before  any 
tangible  results  of  its  application  could  be  realised. 
Besides,  the  working  of  the  scheme  would  necessitate  the 
employment  of  an  army  of  functionaries. 

What  the  Socialists  wanted  to  be  at  was  to  levy  lo 
per  cent,  on  all  properties,  whether  built  upon  or  not,  on 
shares  of  all  companies  and  bonds  of  all  kinds,  on  per¬ 
petual  investments  and  issues  since  1915,  on  antique 
furniture,  jewels,  art  collections,  motor  cars,  racing  stables, 
and,  indeed,  on  loo-franc  banknotes.  They  were  very 
keen  about  the  banknotes.  They  had  to  be  stamped  in 
order  to  show  that  ten  francs  had  been  deducted,  and  all 
notes  not  stamped  before  the  end  of  the  present  year  had 
to  be  annulled.  That  is  to  say,  the  holders  who  kept  them 
back  would  lose  their  money.  It  has  to  be  said  that  support 
for  this  10  per  cent,  spoliation  scheme  was  not  confined  to 
the  Socialists  themselves.  A  number  of  Radical-Socialists 
voted  for  it  when  it  came  before  the  Chamber.  The 
Socialists  claim  that  seventy  Radical-Socialists  are  with 
them  in  their  opposition  to  M.  Caillaux’s  financial  projects. 

The  defection  of  the  Socialists  and  a  number  of  Radical- 
Socialists  calls  attention  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Cartel  des  Gauches.  The  Socialists  have  held  many 
meetings  in  order  to  decide  whether  they  should  leave  the 
Government  majority.  Their  final  decision  was  not  to 
break  away  from  the  Cartel,  but  to  vote  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  to  abstain  from  voting  according  to  circumstances. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Cartel  is  now  definitely  broken. 
The  Socialists  and  seventy-seven  Radical-Socialists  vpted 
against  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  business 
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turnover  tax,  and  the  Budget  was  finally  passed  with  the 
aid  of  the  Bloc  National.  M.  Painlev6  need  not  be 
alarmed.  What  he  loses  on  the  roundabouts  he  will  gain 
on  the  swings.  The  deputies  in  the  Centre  and  on  the 
Bight  have  no  love  for  M.  Caillaux  or  for  the  Painleve 
Government  in  general,  but  they  h^ve  shown  a  disposition 
to  put  the  interests  of  the  country  above  the  interests  of 
party,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  do  anything  to  assist  the 
Socialists  to  throw  out  the  present  Government  so  that  a 
Herriot-Blum  combination  shall  take  its  place,  for  in  this 
eventuality  more  would  certainly  be  heard  of  the  Capital 
Levy. 

M.  Caillaux  is  relying  on  pational  co-operation  to  enable 
him  to  carryout  his  schemes.  And  by  national  co-operation 
he  means  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  sacrifice,  for  French¬ 
men,  heavily  taxed  as  they  are — it  is  nonsense  to  suggest, 
as  has  been  suggested,  that  they  are  not — will  have  to 
bear  a  heavier  burden.  All  persons  earning  more  than 
20,000  francs  a  year  will  have  their  taxes  increased,  for 
it  is  not  only  a  question  of  purifying  the  national  finances, 
making  ends  meet,  reducing  the  internal  debt,  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  reconstruction  work  in  the  devastated  regions, 
but  of  repaying  the  debts  owing  to  England  and  America. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  does  not  think  that  anything 
great  can  be  achieved  until  the  franc  is  stabilised,  and 
he  believes  this  will  come  when  the  preliminary  operations 
for  consolidating  the  internal  debt  are  carried  into  effect. 
With  the  franc  stabilised,  a  return  to  the  gold  standard  can 
be  envisaged,  and  this  will  mean  the  conversion  of 
securities  of  all  kinds  on  a  gold  basis. 

It  is  a  practical  scheme  that  M.  Caillaux  has  devised  for 
restoring  the  finances  of  France.  Certainly  no  better 
project  has  been  put  forward.  The  danger  is  that  its 
execution  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  introduction  of 
other  matters  such  as  the  question  of  Inter-Allied  debts. 
At  the  first  blush  it  seemed  hard  that  France  should  have 
been  worried  about  her  foreign  debts  at  a  time  when  she 
was  striving  to  find  a  way  out  of  her  financial  difficulties. 
The  British  Government  sent  her  a  Note  asking  her  npt 
for  payment,  but  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of 
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her  debt.  But  there  was  justification  for  this  Note,  which 
would  probably  not  have  been  sent  just  yet  had  not  the 
French  Government  made  overtures  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  regards  the  fulfilment  of  her 
obligations.  It  was  only  just  that  the  British  Government, 
which  had  made  an  arrangement  with  America,  should 
desire  that  France  should  make  an  arrangement  with  her 
at  the  same  time  as  it  was  sought  to  arrange  terms  with  the 
United  States.  There  w’as,  therefore,  nothing  strange 
about  the  British  procedure. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  France  :  she  was  anxious 
that  the  world  should  know  that  it  had  never  been  her  in¬ 
tention  to  repudiate  her  debts.  So  we  now  find  her  in  the 
distressing  situation  of  grappling  with  her  internal  finan¬ 
cial  problem  and  at  the  same  time  discussing  the  conditions 
of  the  repayment  of  her  debts  to  Britain  and  America. 
It  may  be  that  the  foreign  debt  problem  will  be  a  more 
serious  affair  than  the  regulation  of  the  internal  financial 
situation.  There  is  the  question  of  the  means  of  payment. 
Germany  was  asked  to  furnish  reparations  in  accordance 
with  her  capacity  of  payment.  France  can  logically  put 
forward  the  same  plea,  since  her  capacity  of  payment  will 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  reparations  she  receives 
from  Germany — a  fact  which  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  lose 
sight  of  when  he  sent  his  Note  to  France  in  February. 
The  British  proposals  to  France  have  never  been  seriously 
criticised  by  French  financiers  and  economists.  A  country 
which  relieves  another  of  a  third  of  its  debt,  the  reduction 
conceivably  amounting  to  a  half  in  certain  circumstances, 
can  reasonably  expect  gratitude  rather  than  criticism. 
But  in  discussing  this  question  there  are  certain  possible 
circumstances  and  contingencies  which  must  not  be 
ignored.  France  can  only  pay  her  debts  if  she  obtains 
from  Germany  the  reparations  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
She  has  spent  100,000,000,000  francs  on  reconstruction 
work  in  her  devastated  departments.  This  money  was 
largely  borrowed  from  her  own  nationals,  and  the  debt  in¬ 
curred — on  Germany’s  account  let  it  not  be  forgotten — is  in 
a  large  measure  the  cause  of  her  present  financial  plight. 
This  hundred  milliard  francs  almost  represents  her  total 
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indebtedness  to  America  alone.  It  has  been  computed 
that  assuming  that  F ranee  pays  a  very  low  rate  of  interest 
on  sinking  fund  of  her  debts  to  England  and  America  the 
total  payment  would  swallow  up  her  share  of  reparations 
which  she  has  been  led  to  believe  she  will  receive  under 
the  Dawes  plan. 

But  can  France,  Britain,  or  any  other  Ally  count  with 
certainty  on  receiving  the  reparations  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Dawes  plan.^  We  may  hope  that  they 
will,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  bank  on  Germany  always 
continuing  to  carry  out  her  obligations.  Once  she  gets 
the  French  and  Belgian  troops  out  of  the  Ruhr — and  it 
is  expected  the  last  soldier  will  have  left  before  August 
has  sped — once  the  British  troops  leave  the  Cologne 
zone,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  she  used  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  Pact  of  Security  to  hasten  the  departure  of 
the  French  forces  from  Coblence,  Mayence,  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate  and  the  Saar.  And,  indeed,  she  could  logically 
argue  that  if  she  is  a  partner  in  a  Pact  of  Security  in  the 
West  the  necessity  for  the  application  of  the  occupation 
clauses  in  the  Peace  Treaty  no  longer  exists.  With  Ger¬ 
many  restored  to  her  full  liberty  and  independence  she 
could,  if  she  chose,  put  forward  the  plea  emphasised  to 
me  by  the  German  industrialists  when  I  was  in  the  Ruhr 
last  year,  that  the  Dawes  plan  could  not  be  carried  out. 
Even  if  it  is  carried  out  and  France  gets  her  full  share 
of  reparations,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  she  will  hand 
over  every  gold  mark  she  receives  to  her  debtors. 

Britain  has  made  a  gesture  of  generosity  and  sympathy 
by  reducing  the  French  debt,  and  France  had  counted 
on  America  showing  a  similar  spirit.  In  addition  to  this 
reduction  she  had  counted  on  an  arrangement  being  made 
whereby  she  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  with  annual  payments  spread  over  a  long  period 
of  years  and  fixed  at  an  amount  in  conformity  with  her 
capacity  of  payment.  Then,  too,  she  expected  that  she 
would  be  accorded  a  moratorium.  At  the  time  of  writing 
there  is  information  from  America  of  a  character  to  upset 
the  French  hopes.  France  is  told  that  she  must  not 
connect  the  problem  of  her  debt  with  the  question  of 
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reparation  payments  and  that  she  must  not  ask  for  any 
reduction. 

Americans  visit  France  in  large  numbers,  and  they  are 
very  sincere  in  their  protestations  of  affection  for  the 
country  which  suffered  so  much  during  the  war.  But 
sentiment  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  business. 
The  French  newspapers  have  now  ceased  to  put  forward 
the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  France  as  pleas  for 
generous  treatment  on  the  debt  question.  It  is  now 
realised  that  the  payment  of  the  debt  to  America  is  a 
purely  business  affair. 

M.  Caillaux,  then,  has  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  task 
in  front  of  him  in  restoring  the  finances  of  France,  in 
consolidating  the  internal  debt,  and  in  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  payment  of  the  country’s  debts  to  England 
and  America.  He  is  applying  himself  to  his  task  with 
courage,  knowing  that  on  the  success  of  his  labours  will 
depend  the  financial  liberation  of  his  country.  Very  for¬ 
tunately,  he  is  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  economic 
situation  of  France.  At  the  present  moment  this  leaves 
very  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  living  is  dear,  but 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  pound  worth  more  than 
one  hundred  francs?  But  even  living  should  not  be  so 
dear  as  it  is  if  a  closer  watch  were  but  kept  on  the  food 
profiteers.  France  has  no  trade  crisis,  no  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  workers  to  maintain.  In  fact,  she  is 
importing  thousands  of  foreign  workmen  every  week,  for 
her  own  manual  labour  is  not  sufficient  for  her  needs.  In 
a  certain  measure  she  is  prosperous  because  she  is  able 
to  utilise  this  foreign  labour,  for  M.  Caillaux  stated  in  the 
Chamber  the  other  day  that  without  it  industrial  concerns 
would  have  to  shut  down,  with  the  result  that  French 
workers  would  be  laid  idle.  Economically  and  industri¬ 
ally  France  is  as  prosperous  as  she  could  wish  to  be. 
Her  resources  are  tremendous,  and  she  is  working  with 
a  will. 

In  spite  of  her  financial  difficulties  France  can  win 
through,  but  only  on  the  two  conditions  laid  down  by  those 
who  are  governing  her  at  the  present  moment.  One  is 
that  there  shall  be  national  co-operation.  Rut  this  will 
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be  a  difficult  condition  to  fulfil.  In  France,  as  elsewhere, 
the  wolves  will  not  lie  down  with  the  lambs.  The 
Socialists,  who  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  who  exist  in 
order  to  promote  a  class  war,  will  only  co-operate  with 
other  political  parties  if  they  can  dictate  policy,  as  they 
did  when  M.  Herriot  was  in  power.  The  other  condition 
is  that  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  shall  be  exercised  all  round, 
that  the  rich  shall  take  their  full  share  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  with  the  other  classes. 

Save  Governmental  upheavals,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  serious  reason  why  France  should  not  emerge 
triumphantly  from  her  financial  dilemma.  M.  Caillaux, 
the  man  at  the  helm,  has  to  be  judged  not  by  his  past 
but  by  what  he  is  seeking  to  accomplish  now.  He  has  put 
a  bold  programme  before  the  country.  It  has  been  criti¬ 
cised,  but  nothing  better  has  been  suggested.  In  general, 
Frenchmen  are  fertile  in  making  plans,  but  they  are  very 
slow  in  carrying  them  out.  Often,  indeed,  the  plans  are 
never  brought  to  fruition.  But  M.  Caillaux  has  shown 
that  he  is  a  man  of  realisations.  If  it  is  given  to  him  to 
execute  all  his  projects  for  putting  France  solidly  on 
her  financial  legs  once  more,  he  who  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  will  be  hailed  as  one 
of  its  greatest  benefactors. 


CHINA’S  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLT: 
ITS  CAUSE 


By  Thomas  Bowen  Partington,  F.I.L.,  F.R.C.I. 

English  people,  with  an  awakened  interest  in  China  and 
things  Chinese,  have  during  recent  years  read,  perhaps 
with  some  perplexity,  the  news  from  China.  They  have 
read  of  civil  wars,  of  Presidents  ousted  and  inaugurated, 
of  Cabinets  overturned  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks — 
indeed,  in  one  instance  in  a  few  days — of  the  division  of 
the  country  into  a  North  and  a  South,  of  a  republic 
without  a  permanent  constitution,  a  constitution  which  has 
been  in  the  drafting  stage  for  over  ten  years  and  is  still 
uncompleted,  and  of  droughts,  floods,  and  famines.  Some 
have  thought  them  to  be  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Chinese 
to  develop  a  republican  form  of  government ;  others,  more 
thoughtful,  and  endowed  with  historical  sense,  have  re¬ 
called  the  political  troubles  and  social  unsettlement  in 
the  West,  and  consider  these  things  happening  in  China 
as  the  inevitable  phenomena  of  a  great  political  and 
economic  revolution.  The  latter  are  undoubtedly  right. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  these 
things  to  their  immediate  cause,  and  if  possible  to  find  a 
remedy.  We  know  that  children  are  likely  to  have  the 
mumps,  measles  and  such  ailments,  but  we  try  to  cure 
them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  cause  which  has  been 
in  the  past  responsible  for  China’s  various  political 
troubles,  enumerated  and  unenumerated,  and  also,  in  a 
large  measure,  for  even  the  disasters  of  Nature,  has  been 
one  and  one  only,  namely,  militarism. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  that  the  Chinese,  a  peace- 
loving  people,  should  be  troubled  by  militarism.  The 
condition  is  due  to  a  chain  of  circumstances,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  people,  and  arising  since  the  Republic. 

For  centuries  the  military  power  had  been  subordinated 
to  the  civil.  But  with  the  fall  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  the 
military  commanders  first  became  conscious  of  their  power. 
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while  the  idea  of  obedience  and  discipline  became 
dangerously  weakened.  Yuan  Shih-kai’s  control  over  them 
was  at  best  a  precarious  one;  when  he  died  no  one  pre¬ 
tended  even  to  control  them.  So  in  China  to-day  it  is  the 
soldier  who  is  the  boss.  In  every  province  there  is  a 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  stationed  there.  He  is 
called  the  Tuchun  of  the  Province,  “  Tuchun  ”  being  the 
name  coined  a  few  years  ago  to  denote  such  a  provincial 
commanding  officer.  The  Chinese  military  forces  are 
divided  into  national  forces  and  provincial  forces.  The 
Tuchun  is  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  chosen  from 
among  the  commanders  of  divisions  in  the  national  army, 
and  he  generally,  in  order  to  have  some  troops  under  his 
immediate  control,  retains  the  command  of  his  division. 
Once  appointed,  he  acts  as  if  he  were  king  of  the  province, 
not  even  a  constitutional  king,  but  a  king  by  the  right  of 
occupation.  There  is  in  every  province  a  governor  who 
is  the  head  of  the  civil  administration.  To  simplify 
matters  the  Tuchun  sometimes  grasps  for  himself  that  job 
as  well,  so  that  he  has  in  his  grasp,  in  name  as  well  as  in 
fact,  both  civil  and  military  power.  At  other  times  he 
gets  appointed  his  nominee,  who  he  is  sure  will  do  his 
behests.  If  he  finds  someone  already  in  office  who  is  not 
easily  malleable,  he  manages  to  drive  him  from  office  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  If  the  Central  Government  appoints 
a  new  governor  who  is  not  -persona  grata  to  him'  he  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  unfortunate  man  even  to  arrive  at  his 
post.  He  appoints  his  relatives  and  favourites  to  the  jobs, 
high  and  low,  of  the  province.  He  retains  for  his  own 
use  revenues  which  should  be  remitted  to  the  Central 
Government  or  devoted  to  educational  or  other  purposes. 
If  there  is  a  mint  he  issues  quantities  of  debased  coins, 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  machinery.  In  short,  he 
governs  or  misgoverns  the  territory  for  his  own  benefit. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  the  Provincial  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  assemblies  be  it  said 
that  they  sometimes  take  a  courageous  stand  against  the 
militarists.  But  their  protests  are  mere  empty  phrases, 
whereas  the  word  of  the  militarists  is  backed  with  real 
power. 
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But  recfeht  events  in  China  have  shown  that  there  has 
come  into  being  a  hew  power  which  has  plunged  the 
country  into  a  state  of  unrest  and  has  assumed  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  it  is  feared  by  some  that  it  marks  a  great 
anti-foreign  feeling  which  will  spread  over  the  country 
ahd  be  accbrnpanied  by  some  of  the  awful  happenings 
which  characterised  the  Boxer  Rising  of  some  years  ago. 
Personally,  I  do  not  fear  this,  even  though  there  has 
seemed  to  be  considerable  hatred  shown  to  the  English 
and  to  the  Japanese,  the  latter  hatred  being  quite  under¬ 
standable  to  any  student  of  Chinese  history  and  politics; 
yet  the  antagonism  to  the  English  is  not  to  them  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  rather  to  them  as  a  class,  responsible,  so  the 
educated  Chinese  feel,  to  a  very  large  extent  for  the  very 
unsatisfactory  industrial  conditions  existent  in  the  more 
Westernised  parts  of  China — Shanghai  in  particular.  I 
do  not  even  feel  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  wave  of 
Bolshevism  sweeping  through  the  land :  I  admit  that  the 
present  industrial  conditions  have  been  played  on  by  the 
folks  from  Moscow  in  their  efforts  to  influence  the  Chinese, 
but  the  influence  is  only  superficial.  And  had  there  been 
a  properly  constituted  authority  in  the  land  what  lawless¬ 
ness  there  has  been  would  have  been  quickly  put  down : 
the  military  position  in  the  country,  indicated  above,  which 
is  the  very  opposite  to  law  and  order,  is  such  that  it  has  not 
been  possible,  and  therefore  it  has  been  necessary  that 
the  Western  Powers  bring  their  battleships,  sailors, 
nlarines,  and  soldiers,  not  in  any  aggressive  sense,  but  to 
give  to  thfeir  respective  natibnals  that  protection  which  the 
Chinese  Government  is  unable  to  give. 

What  we  are  witnessing  to-day  in  China  is  not  so  much 
an  anti-foreign  feeling,  but  rather  the  early  stages  of  a 
national  movement,  engineered  by  the  students  who  have 
beeri  in  the  West  and  seth  Western  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  which  shall  seek  to  bring  about  better  economic 
conditions  for  the  workers  of  China.  It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  “  China  stands  to-day  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
grfcat  change.”  The  writers  of  Europe  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  This  revolution  began 
'  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  England,  and  since 

.  then  it  has  moved  on  from  country  to  country  and  from 
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continent  to  continent  until  it  has  now  reached  Eastern 
Asia. 

For  though  one  sees,  in  going  through  the  country,  that 
the  Chinese  still  carry  on  many  of  their  ancient  industries 
with  the  few  simple  and  very  primitive  instruments  in  use 
for  many,  many  moons.  Western  industries  have,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1911,  been  introduced 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  China  to-day  presents  a  most 
interesting  example  of  a  transition  from  hand  to  machine 
production.  The  growth  of  modern  factories  in  the  past 
few  years  is  almost  phenomenal.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  about  558  factories  in  China.  There  are,  now  more  than 
1,400,  not  including  thousands  of  semi-modern  factories. 
Among  these  modern  factories  may  be  mentioned  some 
83  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  218  silk  filatures, 
95  flour  mills,  82  electric  light  plants,  58  printing  plants, 
54  soap  and  candle  factories,  51  telephone  companies,  and 
so  on.  But  it  is  mainly  in  the  cotton-spinning  industries 
that  the  great  industrial  revolution  makes  itself  felt — in 
a  place  like  Shanghai,  where,  by  the  way,  the  present 
trouble  seems  to  have  had  its  origin.  In  1903  there  were 
only  two  mills  in  China  with  65,000  spindles;  in  1916  the 
number  had  increased  to  42  mills  with  1,154,000  spindles; 
and  there  are  now  83  mills  with  nearly  2,000,000  spindles 
under  operation  and  in  course  of  construction,  and  an 
additional  1,000,000  ordered.  Every  year  sees  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  factories  being  established,  either  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  native  types  of  production,  or  to 
manufacture  some  articles  previously  imported  from 
abroad.  The  greater  number  of  these  mills,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  either  British  or  Japanese.  This  point 
is  not  without  its  significance  in  considering  the  present 
unrest.  And  with  these  changes  in  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  with  the  introduction  of  Western  machinery 
the  new  industry  has  brought  together  large  numbers  of 
wage-earning  labourers  in  capitalist-owned  establish¬ 
ments  where  more  or  less  costly  and  elaborate  machinery 
is  operated  by  water  and  steam  power.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  the  home  labourer  has  become  a  wage-paid 
labourer  and  the  life  of  the  working  people  has  undergone 
very  sudden  changes. 
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One  can  quite  appreciate  the  average  Englishman 
wondering  why  the  average  Chinese  finds  anything  to 
protest  against  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  knowing,  as  he 
does,  that  this  Westernisation  of  industry  in  China  will 
in  the  end  make  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  for  the 
good  of  the  individual  worker.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  there  is  any  protest  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
against  the  change  as  such,  but  rather  it  is  a  protest  against 
the  appalling  conditions  under  which  many  of  the  people 
have  to  work  in  these  Western  mills,  a  protest  engineered 
by  the  student  element  of  China,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
Western  education,  have  seen  conditions  in  England  and 
America  and  realise  how  their  countrymen  are  being 
exploited.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Even  Mr.  R.  McNeill  (Under  Secretary,  Foreign  Office), 
replying  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  9th,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  China  had  an  industrial  origin, 
replied ;  “  It  is  one  of  many  intermingled  causes.”  My 
contention  in  this  article  is  that  the  causes  are  two  :  (i)  The 
power  of  the  Tuchuns  and  the  state  of  lawlessness  they 
have  produced  in  the  land,  and  (2)  the  working  conditions 
in  the  factories. 

Conditions  among  the  factory  wwkers  in  China  are 
really  appalling.  A  twelve-hour  shift,  day  and  night,  is  the 
general  rule.  In  some  factories  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  six¬ 
teen  hours  of  work  are  at  times  required.  Very  few  factories 
have  only  eight  hours  of  w^ork.  And  according  to  a  report 
made  by  the  Chinese  Government  Bureau  of  Economic 
Information  (May  9th,  1923)  labourers  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  Shanghai  work  from  eleven  to  twenty  hours  a  day.  In 
many  factories,  such  as  the  silk  filatures,  work  begins 
generally  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  lasts  until  six 
or  seven  in  the  evening,  often  even  later.  Steel  labourers 
are  known  to  work  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  while 
machinery  workers  generally  work  ten  to  fourteen  hours, 
and  apprentices  work  as  do  grown-ups.  If  you  go  to 
Chefoo,  in  the  North  of  China,  from  where  comes  a  great 
deal  of  the  pongee  silk  beloved  so  by  Western  women, 
you  will  find  that  there  are  26,cxxd  boys  and  young  men 
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employed  in  forty  factories  making  pongee  silk.  They 
work  thirteen  hours 'a  day  and  receive  an  average  daily 
wage  of  twelve  cents. 

And  in  China  there  are  few  holidays,  with  the  result 
that  the  working  days  are  many.  There  are  many  fac¬ 
tories  which  have  practically  no  holidays,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  days  during  the  Chinese  New  Year, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  modern  mills  suspend  operations 
on  a  Sunday. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  skilled  and  unskilled  worker 
differ  very  considerably.  They  also  differ  very  consider¬ 
ably  with  the  nature  of  employment  and,  considered  as  a 
whole,  the  scale  of  wages  is  exceedingly  low  in  China. 
One  quite  realises  that  the  cost  of  living  in  China  is 
much  lower  than  it  is  in  Western  countries,  and  that  one 
therefore  cannot  think  of  Chinese  wages  in  terms  of  wages 
in  the  Western  countries.  But  even  as  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  irt  the  cost  of  living  in  the  West,  so 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  China,  and 
wages  in  China  have  not  gone  up  in  like  proportion. 
According  to  a  recent  estimate  made  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Tchou 
{T he  Commercial^  Industrial  and  Economic  Development), 
the  average  wage  in  the  cotton  industry  is  nine  dollars  a 
month  for  an  unskilled  adult  male  worker  and  19  dollars 
for  a  skilled  adult  male  worker;  7.50  dollars  for  an  un¬ 
skilled  female  worker  and  12  dollars  for  a  skilled  female 
worker,  and  4  dollars  for  a  child.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  supporting  the  family  of  a  skilled  labourer  in 
Shanghai  is  about  35.86  dollars  for  a  month,  and  that  of 
an  unskilled  labourer  is  21.34  dollars,  making  no  provision 
for  sickness  and  saving.  In  other  words,  the  wages  of  a 
skilled  and  an  unskilled  labourer  can  pay  about  half  the 
cost  of  a  hand-to-mouth  life.  They  can  live  only  if  their 
wives  and  children  also  work  in  the  factories,  and  this  has 
been  actually  the  case. 

And  of  all  the  evils  which  the  factory  system  has 
brought  is  that  of  the  employment  of  children.  One  sees 
children  but  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  even  seven  years  old 
who  are  admitted  to  work  in  factories  for  stretches  of 
eleven,  twelve,  and  sometimes  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours 
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a  day.  They  are  employed,  obviously,  because  they  are 
cheap  and  can  be  easily  managed.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  soul  and  body  these  children  are  starved,  dwarfed 
and  deformed,  and  that  the  more  enlightened  of  the 
Chinese  are  now,  by  thought,  word  and  deed,  raising  their 
voice  of  protest  against  a  system  which  saps  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  their  future  citizens  and  weakens  the  vitality 
of  the  nation?  There  are  thousands  of  women  also  who 
are  forced  into  wage  labour  in  factories — in  the.  industries 
of  lace-making,  silk-reeling,  spinning,  cotton  textile  work, 
embroidery,  knitting,  the  manufacture  of  toilet  articles  and 
curing  of  tea-leaves — they  are  to  be  found,  working  not 
only  long  hours  and  on  night  work,  but  also  on  coarse  and 
heavy  work  that  brutalises  as  well  as  exhausts  them,  and 
for  very  low  and  often  wholly  inadequate  pay. 

Generally  speaking,  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  bad,  as  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  health 
of  the  labourers.  In  those  factories  where  overcrowding 
is  rife  the  air  is  laden  with  dust  and  germs,  which  fill  the 
lungs  and  destroy  the  health  of  many  of  the  workers.  We 
are  told — it  can  be  seen — that 

Even  in  well-constructed  cotton  mills  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
purify  the  air  of  the  cotton  fluff  .  .  .  nor  has  it  been  found  possible  to 
change  the  condition  in  silk  filatures  where  the  air,  charged  with  unwhole¬ 
some  odour,  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  building. 

Extraordinary  temperatures  and  excessive  moisture  and 
dryness  in  some  factories  have  equally  injurious,  and  in 
most  cases  fatal,  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  workers. 
In  the  match  industry  many  suffer  from  lung  disease  from 
the  inhalation  of  the  poisonous  fumes  of  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  and  from  the  phosphorus  jaw,  where  the  bones 
of  the  face  decay  on  account  of  the  cheap  grade  of  phos¬ 
phorus  used.  All  these  evils  could  be  avoided  if  somewhat 
more  expensive  appliances  were  used.  But  it  would  cut 
down  the  profits ! 

There  is  ho  reasonable  man  who  will  maintain  that  these 
conditions  in  the  new  industry  of  China  are  necessary,  just 
and  human.  They  are,  in  many  respects,  like  the  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  in  England  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
They  have  been  changed  here,  but  they  were  only  changed 
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here  after  a  great  deal  of  unrest,  rioting,  and  even  loss  of 
life — by  an  aggressive  policy  of  opposition  against  those 
who  were  responsible  for  them.  And  so  it  is  with  China 
and  the  Chinese.  The  opposition  to  the  English,  and  to 
the  Japanese,  is  not  so  much  against  them  as  individuals, 
but  rather  that  they  are  the  representatives  to  a  very  large 
extent  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  bad  economic 
conditions  in  China.  The  movement  to-day  is  not  anti- 
foreign  in  the  sense  that  the  Boxer  trouble  was.  .And 
had  there  been  an  effective  Government  at  Pekin,  and  had 
China  not  been  in  the  grip  of  a  collection  of  selfish  men, 
the  Tuchuns,  there  would  then  have  been  no  need  for  the 
various  Western  Powers  to  have  stepped  in  with  their 
warships,  sailors  and  soldiers — an  action  which  is  not 
meant  to  be  one  of  aggression,  but  rather  of  protection, 
and  will  in  the  end  be  for  the  good  of  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves,  even  though  some  extremists  W'ould  try  and  make 
out  a  case  that  such  an  action  is  one  of  oppression  of  the 
weak.  The  China  of  to-day  is  not  the  China  of  yesterday. 
I  can  remember  writing  in  the  London  Press  a  few  years 
ago  that  China  was  a  land  where  strikes  were  unknown  : — 

The  industry  and  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  labourer  are  proverbial.  He 
asks  for  no  holidays,  except  the  few  festival  days  of  the  year,  and  demands 
no  increase  in  wages,  accepting  meekly  whatever  his  employer  may  be 
pleased  to  give  him.  In  other  words,  he  is  efficient  and  reliable,  a  godsend 
to  his  employer,  and  to  his  competitor  what  a  red  rag  is  to  a  bull. 

The  above  is  what  I  wrote  then.  But  conditions  are 
changing  rapidly  and  the  Westernisation  of  the  people  is 
bringing  the  attendant  results  of  such  a  policy.  The 
people,  the  workers,  now  have  begun  to  unite  among 
themselves.  Labour  unions  and  strikes  have  become  quite 
common  in  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  other  cities.  There 
were  more  than  50  strikes  in  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  in 
1922,  and  from  March  to  September  of  1923  60  labour 
unions  were  formed  in  Shanghai,  and  in  the  same  period 
there  were  more  than  50  strikes. 

One  solution  of  the  present  trouble  would  be  effective 
factory  legislation  introduced  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
But  unfortunately  China  politically  is  in  a  state  of  turmoil. 
Any  measures  toward  factory  legislation  will  be  ineffective 
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so  long  as  matters  are  as  they  are  to-day.  A  strong  and 
efficient  Government  is  a  pre-requisite  to  an  effective  legis¬ 
lation,  a  fact  which  has  been  shown  in  the  history  of  the 
Western  countries. 

After  all,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  average 
Chinese.  All  over  the  world  they  are  subject  to  stringent 
exclusions  and  discriminations,  which  are  admittedly  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  labour  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  in  force.  Yet  these  same  countries  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  the  Chinese  labourer  when  exigencies 
of  the  Great  War  made  it  necessary  to  import  foreign 
workers  to  fill  up  the  depleted  ranks  and  to  supplement 
the  reserves  behind  the  firing  lines.  Then  followed  the 
recruiting  of  the  Chinese  Labour  Corps  for  service  in 
France,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  countries,  and  the  men 
serving  therein  acquitted  themselves  with  distinction,  even 
though  they  were  working  under  novel  conditions  and  at 
times  in  the  face  of  great  danger,  as,  for  instance,  during 
airplane  attacks. 

Misunderstood,  misrepresented — passing  from  an  age¬ 
long  civilisation  to  one  so  new,  so  strange  in  every  detail 
— your  Chinese  worker  still  stands  high  in  the  scale  of 
good  workers.  He  is,  indeed,  the  finest  worker  in  the 
whole  of  the  world,  and  a  man  who  to-day  may  well  hold 
up  his  head  with  pride  among  his  fellow-workmen  of  other 
nationalities.  i 

And  in  conclusion  I  would  ask  that  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  China,  regrettable  though  they  may  be,  shall  not 
be  read  as  a  revolt  against  the  West ;  it  is  a  revolt  inspired 
not  so  much  by  a  hatred  of  the  white  man’s  power  as  by 
an  utter  disbelief  in  the  white  man’s  philosophy  of  life. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  hostility  to  the  white  nations,  it  is 
against  them,  not  as  white  people,  but  as  conquerors  guilty 
of  political  and  economic  abuses.  It  is  a  nationalist 
movement  for  independence,  political,  not  racial;  defen¬ 
sive,  not  aggressive;  and  I  see  no  evil  portents  therein, 
unless,  of  course,  we  mean  to  continue  playing  the  bully 
in  the  fields  of  industry  and  allowing  no  choice  but  fight 
to  the  death  or  enslavement. 


NIC^A:  sixteen  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO, 
AND  NOW 

By  J.  W.  PoYNTER 

Amidst  the  many  and  very  terrible  problems  with  which 
we  ourselves  are  faced  at  this  present  time,  we  have 
perhaps  little  opportunity  to  give  thought  to  anniversaries 
of  even  the  most  notable  events  of  the  past.  Yet  there 
is  one  which,  this  summer,  deserves  that  we  should  turn 
our  minds  to  it,  especially  as  it  has  bearing  on  questions 
which  still  agitate  the  world. 

Sixteen  hundred  years  ago — in  either  June  or  July  (it 
is  uncertain  which)  of  the  year  325 — the  first  Council  of 
Nicaea  assembled. 

The  Christian  Church  had  just  emerged  from  the  ordeal 
of  the  great  persecutions  it  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  Imperial  power.  Of  those  persecutions,  the 
long  passage  of  subsequent  history  enables  us  in  this  age 
to  take  an  objective  historical  view.  They  arose  from  the 
clash  of  two  incompatible  principles.  The  Imperial  ideal 
of  the  entire  supremacy  of  the  State — divus  Ccesar — was  in 
irreconcilable  contradiction  with  the  other  ideal  of  a 
religion  divinely  revealed  and  organised  under  a  hierarchy 
having  religious  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  civil 
power.  One  or  other  of  these  claims  had  to  give  way. 
The  Christians  were  a  new  sect.  The  Empire  dominated 
the  world.  Obviously,  to  the  Imperial  rulers  the  Christians 
could  seem  but  as  a  seditious  band  of  agitators,  whom  in 
self-defence  it  was  necessary  to  crush.  They  must  have 
seemed,  to  the  divine  Caesar,  what  the  first  Protestants 
must  have  seemed  to  the  kings  and  prelates  of  Spain. 
In  each  instance  a  dominating  jurisdiction — in  the  case 
of  sixteenth-century  Spain  an  alliance  of  two  dominating 
jurisdictions,  for  this  one  purpose  at  any  rate — was 
challenged  by  a  movement  which  denied  its  basic  claim.  In 
very  self-defence,  the  dominating  jurisdictions  hit  back 
with  all  their  force  to  exterminate  the  assailants  of  their 
claims.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  Imperial 
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persecutions,  then,  and  that  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
were  really  (at  any  rate,  in  this  respect)  one  and  the  same : 
an  established  supremacy  fighting  grimly  to  maintain 
itself.  In  each  case,  moreover,  the  result  was  similar: 
there  was  compromise.  In  the  ancient  case  the  Empire 
endeavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Church.  In  De 
Civitate  Dei  St.  Augustine  repudiated,  with  all  the  power 
of  his  great  eloquence,  the  theory  that  the  calamities  of 
the  Empire  were  due  to  Christianity.  Of  course,  St. 
Augustine  was  right  as  to  the  immediate  question.  The 
particular  disasters  were  not  caused  by  the  new  faith. 
Nevertheless,  the  central  idea  of  that  faith  was  contradic¬ 
tory  of  the  central  idea  of  Caesarism,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
temporary  compromise,  the  fact  could  not  be  concealed. 
Caesar  died  of  it.  By  the  compromise  many  of  Caesar’s 
prerogatives  were  taken  ov’er  by  the  Church,  who 
exercised  them  for  many  generations  and,  when  they  were 
challenged,  proceeded  in  her  turn  to  crush  the  assailants 
as  Caesar  had  tried  to  do  in  past  ages.  The  toleration 
of  the  modern  world  is  the  compromise  which  then 
resulted.  Both  powders,  however  (the  tolerant  modern 
mind  and  the  exclusive  Church — exclusive  in  the  sense 
of  claiming  to  possess  the  entire  religious  authority  of  a 
divine  revelation),  live  side  by  side,  and  grave  problems 
are  at  issue  between  them. 

As  being  one  of  the  first  landmarks  in  the  development 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  Council  of  Nicaea  is 
amongst  the  outstanding  events  in  European  history.  It 
was  more  notable  than  many  “  decisive  battles.”  Certainly 
its  importance  will  not  be  under-estimated  by  anyone  who 
realises  that,  after  sixteen  hundred  years,  its  spirit  is 
actively  working  on  all  sides  amongst  us  now,  and  that 
not  in  the  sphere  of  abstract  theory  only,  but  also  in  the 
world  of  practical  political  power.  Wherever  you  see  the 
ecclesiastical  power  controlling  or  influencing  political 
action,  there  you  see  the  Church  which  grasped  the  hand 
of  Caesar  at  Nicaea. 

The  problem  facing  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century 
was  that  of  how  properly  to  express  its  belief  in  the  real 
divinity  of  its  Founder.  Theorisers  such  as  Praxeas, 
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Sabellius,  etc.,  seemed  to  dissolve  the  appearance  of  Christ 
into  what  might  be  described  as  a  mere  temporary  method 
by  which  God  was  manifested  to  the  world.  The  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  were  thereby  become  scarcely  more 
than  mere  aspects  by  which  the  Divine  Mind  is  made 
known,  and  would  not  be  real  Persons  in  the  strict  sense. 
Such  a  solution,  however,  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
instincts  of  the  Christian  conscience.  That  conscience 
adhered  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  (is)  divine  in  the  truest  sense.  The 
questions  at  issue,  however,  related  to  such  mysterious 
depths  of  metaphysical  speculation  that,  as  soon  as  they 
were  taken  up  in  earnest,  endless  vistas  of  controversy 
opened  up. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  a  theological 
academy  was  founded  at  Antioch  by  Lucian.  Although 
regarded  with  some  disfavour  by  the  bishops  of  the  see, 
he  was  holy  in  his  life  and  died  a  martyr’s  death  under 
Diocletian.  These  facts  caused  his  memory  to  be 
treasured  with  great  reverence  by  his  followers,  amongst 
whom  were  Eusebius  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of 
Nicaea,  and  the  priest  Arius.  In  the  year  318  Alexander 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  had  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  his 
people  impressing  upon  them  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
Arius,  seizing  upon  expressions  in  which  Alexander  had 
stressed  that  unity,  accused  the  Bishop  of  detracting  from 
the  unique  majesty  of  God  the  Father.  Arius  also  put 
forward  his  own  theories  of  the  proper  solution  of  the 
mystery.  He  maintained  (but,  be  it  remembered,  the 
controversy,  as  it  grew,  became  complicated  beyond  belief) 
that  the  characteristic  of  the  One  and  Only  God  is  that 
He  is  solitary  and  eternal,  unable  to  put  forth  anything 
from  His  own  essence;  that  the  Wisdom  and  Word  of  God 
are  powers,  not  Persons;  that,  in  order  to  create  the 
universe,  God  brought  into  existence  an  independent 
substance  {ousia  or  hypostasis)  as  the  instrumentality  of 
creation;  that  the  Son  is  of  another  substance  than  that 
of  God  the  Father,  yet  that  that  Son  is  a  created  Being 
who,  however,  having  become  God,  is  rightly  adored 
as  divine. 
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Many  moderns  have  regarded  this  whole  dispute  as  a 
waste  of  precious  effort  over  (to  quote  Jeremy  Taylor’s 
phrase)  “  a  vain  piece  of  a  question.”  Such  an  estimate, 
however,  is  thoroughly  unhistorical — even  apart  from  any 
other  considerations.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  state  of 
the  philosophical  and  theological  mind  at  the  time. 
Christianity  had  risen  to  great  power.  Its  inspiring  tenet 
w^as  faith  in  its  Founder  as  true  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pagan  mythologies  and  philosophies  were  decaying, 
and  the  human  mind  was  seeking  new  and  stable  ground. 
Had  Christianity  lost  faith  in  the  real  divinity  of  its 
Founder,  its  motive  power  would  have  been  found,  in  a 
measurable  space  of  time,  to  have  disappeared.  To  quote 
Dr.  Foakes- Jackson  (in  Hastings’  Encyclopcsdia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  i.,  777),  “The  Arian  system  never 
really  commended  itself  to  the  general  conscience  of 
Christians.  ...  Its  tendencies  were  essentially  pagan. 
As  Harnack  points  out,  Arianism  was  a  new  doctrine  in  the 
Church,  and  was  really  Hellenism  tempered  by  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  Holy  Scripture.  .  .  .  This  is  really  the  Arian 
conception  of  the  Father:  the  unknowm  and  unknowable 
Cause,  of  whom  the  Son  is  a  Creature  as  incapable  of 
knowing  and  revealing  Him  as  any  other  creature.  Arius 
deliberately  severs  any  possible  connection  between  the 
created  and  the  uncreated,  the  human  and  the  divine. 
Christ  is  no  mediator,  no  saviour . But  if  unsatisfac¬ 

tory  in  its  conclusions,  and  leading  to  the  ultimate  subver¬ 
sion  of  Christianity,  Arianism  was  most  difficult  to  refute, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  thought  prevalent  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance.” 

The  issue  for  the  growing  Christian  Church  was  there¬ 
fore  a  vital  one.  Had  it  not  insisted  upon  the  real  divin¬ 
ity  of  Christ,  the  motive  power  of  the  Church  would  have 
been  dissipated,  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  Christianity 
would  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself  against  the  storms 
which  were  to  assail  it  in  the  centuries  which  were  to  come  : 
to  withstand,  for  example,  the  onslaught  of  Islam.  Of 
course,  the  controversialists  who  fought  out  the  battle  of 
words  in  the  fourth  century  were  not  much  concerned 
w'ith  considerations  of  expediency.  Each  was  fascinated 
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with  his  own  theory.  Quite  rightly,  they  were  concerned 
with  establishing  the  truth  of  their  beliefs.  Truth,  after 
all,  is  the  chief  thing,  not  expediency.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  entitled  to  look  back  over  the  long  lapse  of  ages  and 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  “  vain  piece  ”  of  an  Arian  ques 
tion  was  really  a  life-battle  for  the  Church.  The  tortuous 
struggles  to  find  words  to  express  the  right  meaning  were 
therefore  no  mere  waste  of  ingenuity.  Had  some  firm 
formula  not  been  found,  the  battle  for  stability  would  have 
been  lost.  According  as  w^e  believe  Christianity  to  be 
divine  revelation  or  a  human  development,  so  w'e  shall 
believe  either  that  the  truth  was  saved  at  Nicaea  or  simply 
that  a  process  of  religious  evolution  was  firmly  guided  in 
a  clear  path.  In  either  case,  we  shall  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  epoch. 

When  Arius  promulgated  his  views  as  against  Bishop 
Alexander,  many  prelates  took  sides  with  him,  but  he  was 
condemned  in  321  by  a  synod  of  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.  He  took  flight  to  Palestine,  where  he  maintained 
his  position  in  every  possible  controversial  way  by  his  pen, 
employing  verse  and  prose,  and  even  composing  songs 
for  sailors,  labourers  and  travellers. 

The  Arian  controversy  rose  to  enormous  heights,  and, 
having  vainly  striven  to  settle  it  by  friendly  negotiation, 
the  Emperor  Constantine  resolved  to  call  a  Council  of  the 
Church.  He  issued  a  letter  summoning  the  bishops  of 
his  Empire  to  meet  at  Nice  in  Bithynia.  This,  by  the  way, 
was  then  the  second  city  of  the  province  of  Bithynia,  but 
the  passage  of  the  centuries  has  left  little  of  it.  It  is  a 
mere  Turkish  village  of  about  200  houses,  and  known  as 
Iznik;  but  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  double  walls  are  still  to 
be  seen,  with  gates  and  towers,  though  covered  with  vege¬ 
tation.  The  place  was  taken  by  the  armies  of  the 
Crusaders  in  1097. 

Constantine  granted  the  bishops  the  free  use  of  the 
Imperial  post-conveyances,  as  well  as  having  their 
expenses  defrayed  from  the  revenue  of  the  Empire.  Nice 
was  a  very  convenient  place  for  such  a  Council,  being 
easily  accessible  from  all  quarters.  It  is  uncertain 
exactly  how  many  bishops  were  present.  Eusebius  says 
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more  than  250;  Athanasius,  318.  Nearly  all  the  assem¬ 
bled  prelates  were  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  From  the 
West  came  only  Hosius  of  Cordova,  Cecilian  of  Carthage, 
Marcus  of  Calabria,  Nicasius  of  Dijon,  and  Donnus  from 
Pannonia.  Two  priests  (Victor  and  Vincentius)  repre¬ 
sented  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (it  is,  of  course,  rather  an 
anachronism  to  use  the  word  “  Pope  ”  as  the  official  title 
of  the  Roman  Bishop  in  the  time  of  Nicaea.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  applied  in  that  sense  about  a.d.  296,  but 
was  not  formally  adopted  till  Siricius  so  used  it,  a.d.  384- 

398). 

Indeed,  in  regard  to  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  Nicaea  seems  in  marked  contrast  with  more 
modern  Councils,  and  particularly  with  that  of  the  Vatican 
(1870).  Nicaea  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor.  Father 
Henri  Leclercq,  O.S.B.  {Catholic  Encyclopccdia,  xi.,  44) 
says :  “  It  is  not  historically  known  whether  the  Emperor 
in  convoking  the  Council  acted  solely  in  his  own  name  or 
in  concert  with  the  Pope ;  however,  it  is  probable  that  Con¬ 
stantine  and  Silvester  came  to  an  agreement.”  On  the 
other  hand,  Dom  J.  Chapman,  O.S.B.  (The  First  Eight 
Coiimils  and  Papal  Infallibility,  pp.  lo-ii),  says  :  “Who 
was  the  president?  Pope  Silvester  could  not  come.  Had 
he  wished  his  legate  to  preside  he  must  have  sent  a  bishop. 
In  fact,  he  was  represented  by  two  priests.  Probably 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  alone  signed  before  these  two 
legates,  presided.  A  Greek  historian,  Gelasius  of 
Cyzicus,  in  a  somewhat  mythical  history  of  the  Nicene 
Council  written  150  years  later,  of  which  part  only  has 
been  printed,  repeatedly  makes  Hosius  president  and 
representative  of  the  Pope.  This  only  shows  what  a 
Greek  writer,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  took  to  be  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  seventh 
century  and  afterwards,  Greeks  and  Latins  were  certain 
that  the  Papal  legates  had  presided.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  Constantine  nominated  Hosius  as  president, 
and  that  the  bishops  were  glad  to  agree.”  Moreover,  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  Roman  Bishop  even  formally  confirmed 
the  decisions  of  Nicaea;  though,  of  course,  it  was  notorious 
that  he  accepted  them. 
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The  contrast  between  this  and  the  position  at  a  modern 
Council,  such  as  that  of  1870,  is,  of  course,  striking  and 
obvious.  At  Nicaea,  the  Roman  Bishop  seemed  very  incon¬ 
spicuous  ;  in  course  of  ages,  however,  his  power  grew,  stage 
by  stage,  till  the  climax  of  1870.  Let  not  these  facts,  how¬ 
ever,  be  used  too  precipitately  in  controversy !  The 
position  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  even  in  325,  is  not  to  be 
estimated  solely  from  his  activity  or  otherwise  at  one 
Council  :  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  whole  body  of  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  times. ^ 

The  Council,  then,  assembled.  When  the  Bishops  were 
all  seated,  the  Emperor,  clad  in  gold  and  gems,  entered 
and  took  his  seat  on  a  golden  chair.  He  refused  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  purely  personal  quarrels  between  the  prelates. 
His  will,  he  said,  was  to  cause  religious  peace  to  prevail. 

Arius  addressed  the  synod  on  several  occasions;  but 
it  was  clear  that  the  firm  view  of  the  great  majority  was 
against  him.  In  the  end  the  famous  First  Nicene  Creed 
was  drawn  up  :  its  principal  compilers  being  Hosius,  of 
Cordova,  and  the  famous  Athanasius,  then  a  simple  deacon 
at  Alexandria.  The  Creed  established  the  orthodox  faith 

(i)  With  regard  to  the  presidency  of  the  Council,  a  note  may  here  be 
added,  the  matter  being  one  of  controversy.  In  the  present  writer’s 
opinion,  the  view  (quoted  above)  is  the  correct  one.  Some  Catholic  writers, 
however,  represent  the  state  of  the  case  to  be  that  Victor  and  Vincentius 
“assisted  Hosius,  who  was  a  Papal  legate.”  Hefele  (Councils see  Eng. 
trans.,  1871,  pp.  36-41)  took  that  view.  His  sole  clear  ancient  witness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  Gelasius  of  whom  Chapman  speaks  as  in  the  above  quotation, 
and  who  (as  Hastings’s  Ency.  of  Rel.  and  Ethics,  iv.,  188)  rightly  says,  “is 
universally  regarded  as  usually  untrustworthy.”  Hefele ’s  general  argu¬ 
ments  are  entirely  inferential,  and  in  some  cases  even  anachronistic  :  for 
example,  he  says  that  the  historian  Socrates,  in  his  list,  “  would  never  have 
placed  the  Spanish  bishop,  Hosius,  before  the  great  patriarchs  of  the  East 
if  he  had  not  been  the  representative  of  the  Pope.”  This  argument  judges 
Socrates  by  the  standards  of  later  ages.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  Hosius 
would  certainly  have  been  placed  first  if  he  was  the  Emperor’s  personal 
nominee.  Even  the  specialist  Dr.  Adrian  Fortescue  (The  Early  Papacy, 
1920,  p.  31)  could  quote  only  Gelasius  !  That  prelate’s  statement,  however, 
was  an  anachronism  which  has  been  repeated  quite  needlessly — for,  after 
all,  if  we  recognise  the  fact  that  Rome  did  not  take  a  leading  part  at  Nice, 
no  principle  is  affected  which  cannot  be  explained  on  a  theory  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  development.  “  There  were  not  yet  any  fixed  rules  of  precedence ; 
later  on  Alexandria,  in  these  meetings,  took  precedence  of  Antioch  ” 
(Duchesne,  Hist,  Chr.  Celt.,  Eng.  trans.,  ii.,  115,  note). 
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as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  (is)  “of  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  true 
God,  begotten  not  made,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father.”  The  characteristic  tenets  of  Arianism  were 
formally  repudiated  in  annexed  anathemas. 

Of  course,  the  battle  was  not  over.  The  subsequent 
strife  is  a  matter  of  historic  notoriety.  Nevertheless,  the 
principle  established  at  Nicaea  is  also  clear.  The  essence 
of  the  Christian  creed,  regarded  as  a  divine  Revelation, 
is  in  the  real  Godhead  of  Christ.  Had  the  belief  therein 
been  dissipated  into  a  maze  of  mystic  Arian  speculations, 
the  Church’s  life  would  have  ebbed  away.  Other  and 
more  virile  creeds  would  have  taken  its  place.  Probably 
the  sword  of  Islam  would  not  have  been  stayed,  ages  later, 
at  any  Vienna  or  any  Lepanto.  It  is,  however,  hard  to 
imagine  precisely  what  actual  chain  of  events  would  have 
followed  had  Nicaea  been  other  than  it  was  :  as  also  it  is 
hard  to  calculate  what  the  history  of  the  world  may  have 
become  if  Carthage  had  been  worthy  of  its  Hannibal  in 
a  still  earlier  age.  As  the  late  Dr.  Gairdner  said 
{Lollardy  and  the  Reformation,  iv.,  i  lo) :  “  Do  we  under¬ 
stand  history  better  by  passing  over  what  might  have 
been?  .  .  .  The  historical  student  seeks  to  batten  upon 
barren  facts,  without  attempting  to  resuscitate  from  the 
temple  of  oblivion  the  hopes  and  fears  and  uncertainties 
which  preceded  and  followed  things  now  known  as  cer¬ 
tain.”  What  we  do  know  for  certain  is  that,  had  Nicaea 
decided  otherwise  than  it  did  in  regard  to  Arianism,  the 
future  of  Europe  would  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  actually  became.  Neither  would  that  future  have 
been  more  peaceful.  The  Islamic  movement  would  still 
have  arisen;  the  wars  of  races  would  still  have  gone  on; 
but  the  Church  would  have  been  weak,  have  dwindled, 
have  failed  to  take  its  part  in  Europe’s  development. 

Believers  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Christianity,  as 
an  objective  Revelation,  will,  of  course,  recognise  at  Nice 
simply  a  victory  of  truth;  that  truth  which  could  not  but 
prevail.  Even  those,  however,  who  do  not  share  that 
belief,  can  see  at  Nice  a  decisive  movement  in  evolution. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  Nicaea  for  our  own  times?  In 
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many  ways,  some  of  the  features  of  life  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago  are  with  us  now.  Old  beliefs  seem  to  be 
crumbling.  Races  and  imperial  policies  are  in  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Many  philosophies  dazzle  the  mind.  There  is  a 
desire  for  certitude  and  yet  a  feeling  of  lack  of  it. 

I'he  power  of  the  Nicene  faith  was  that  it  was  really 
believed.  .The  Creed  of  Nicaea  would  not  have  been  a 
particle  of  good  to  anyone  if  compiled  merely  as  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  metaphysical  fancy.  It  would  have  had  no  driving 
force  behind  it,  and  soon  would  have  been  relegated  to  the 
museum  of  curiosities.  People  believed  in  it;  therefore, 
it  was  powerful :  or,  at  any  rate,  it  was  powerful  for  that 
reason  together  with  other  reasons. 

Other  creeds  also,  however,  have  wielded  power  over 
men  because  they  were  heartily  believed  in.  Myriads  have 
died  for  Islam.  The  words  of  the  Buddha  have  been 
powerful  among  men.  Logically  considered,  then,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  believed 
proves  little  as  to  actual  truth.  It  is  evidence  of  one  thing, 
however  :  that  the  belief  meets  a  felt  need.  As  Herbert 
Spencer  argued  {First  Principles,  part  i,  ch.  i,  s.  6) :  “  An 
unbiassed  consideration  of  its  general  aspects  forces  us 
to  conclude  that  Religion,  everywhere  present  as  a  weft 
running  through  the  warp  of  human  history,  expresses 
some  eternal  fact.  .  .  .  He  who  contemplates  the  universe 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  must  learn  to  see  that  this 
which  we  call  Religion  is  similarly  a  constituent  of  the 
great  whole.” 

Two  main  paths  are  before  our  modern  world  :  the  path 
of  adherence  to  belief  in  Christianity  as  an  objective 
Revelation,  or  the  path  of  secular  or  modernist  progress 
apart  from  such  a  belief.  Certainly,  it  is  no  use  flaying 
with  conceptions  such  as  those  of  Nicaea,  with  all  their 
supernatural  implications.  Those  conceptions  are  valid 
so  far  as  they  are  either  true  or  believed  to  be  true.  If 
we  do  not  believe  them,  let  us  not  pretend  we  do ! 

Of  course,  it  is  often  maintained  that  Christianity,  being 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  human  thought,  may  alter 
many  of  its  characteristics  and  yet  retain  its  essence.  At 
first  sight  there  seems  something  to  be  said  for  that  theory. 
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“All  things  change.”  Nevertheless,  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  supernatural  claims  of  the  Christian  Church  have 
always  been  part  and  parcel  of  its  essence. 

A  Church  which  took  its  stand  on  a  definitely  super¬ 
natural  ground — and  that  of  the  highest  kind — in  its  first 
great  Council  over  a  millennium  and  a  half  ago,  and  which 
is  still  maintaining  the  same  ground  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  :  such  a  Church,  if  simply  a  product  of  evolution, 
has  evidently  not  outrun  its  evolutionary  purpose  yet ! 
Admitted  that  that  fact,  taken  alone,  does  not  prove  the 
actual  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  a  creed,  but  only  that  such 
creed  meets  certain  human  needs  in  the  minds  of  groups 
of  people.  The  problem  would  still  remain,  however, 
that  supernatural  Christianity  connects  its  dogmas  with 
certain  objective  facts  in  human  history,  and  that  those 
facts  have  had  chronological  succession  to  our  own  times. 

Here  is  a  theory  of  religions  :  The  ultimate  mystery 
of  things  is  unknowable  by  us.  The  human  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  instinctively  desires  certitude.  Hence,  working  on 
the  material  available  to  their  thought,  groups  or  races 
originate  (either  gradually  or  under  the  stimulus  of  some 
great  teacher)  forms  of  belief  which  fit  their  needs.  Each 
creed  has  many  elements  of  truth.  None  has  nothing  but 
truth.  As  progress  goes  on,  factors  are  discarded  and 
other  factors ’are  taken  on,  but  the  result  is  never  final. 

Here,  on  the  contrary  is  another  thesis  :  The  ultimate 
mystery  of  things  may  not  be  attainable  by  our  minds 
through  their  own  efforts;  but  it  or  parts  of  it  are  com¬ 
municable  to  us  by  God,  and  actually  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  by  Revelation  embodied  in  a  Church  whose  mission 
it  is  to  teach  it  through  all  ages.  This  is  the  Nicene 
position.  It  is  clear  that  the  issue,  for  our  choosing  and 
responsibility  as  to  which  we  accept,  lies  between  such 
conceptions  as  the  two  foregoing.  Of  course,  “  belief  or 
disbelief  cannot  alter  the  reality  of  things.”  All  the  more 
reason  for  using  our  sincerest  and  most  candid  thought 
on  so  momentous  a  subject,  however  !  Quo  vadimusf 


COAL  AND  THE  FUTURE 
By  Lancelot  Lawton 

More  than  is  commonly  realised,  the  critical  condition  of 
the  British  coal-mining  industry  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
to  a  large  extent  thicker  seams  at  moderate  depths  are 
becoming  exhausted,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  coal 
cannot  be  raised  at  a  cost  which  enables  it  to  compete  with 
foreign  coal  in  the  export  markets  of  the  world,  or  which 
enables  home  industries  mainly  dependent  upon  it,  as,  for 
example,  steel  and  iron,  to  compete  with  similar  foreign 
industries  whose  power  is  derived  from  cheaper  sources. 
Adjustments  of  wages  and  hours  may  tide  over  these  diffi¬ 
culties  for  temporary  periods,  but  one  day  there  must  come 
an  end  to  these  compromises  against  which  the  facts  of 
Nature  herself  are  arrayed.  And  that  day  may  be  nearer 
at  hand  than  most  of  us  suspect.  Stanley  Jevons  in 
his  famous  survey  of  British  coalfields,  written  in  1906, 
fixed  the  time  of  its  coming  in  the  period  which  is  now 
here,  and  said  that  from  that  moment  the  decline  of  the 
British  Empire  would  begin.  It  is  true  that  since  his 
calculation  was  made  new  and  rich  coalfields  have 
been  opened  up,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  immense  reserves  of  coal  remain  to  be 
exploited.  But  even  if  we  count  upon  these  new  factors  in 
the  situation,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  regain  our  old 
position  in  the  coal  markets  of  the  world,  nor  yet  support 
a  manufacturing  industry  on  the  scale  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  For  this  conclusion  several  reasons  can 
be  advanced. 

The  superior  advantages  of  America  may  first  be  cited. 
America  possesses  incalculably  rich  seams  of  coal  located 
near  the  surface.  Her  reserves  have  been  estimated  at 
nearly  twenty  times  in  excess  of  ours,  and  her  production 
at  the  present  day  is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
British  coalfields.  What  is  more  important  still,  the  price 
at  the  pit’s  mouth  is  one-third  that  of  British  coal. 

Whereas  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  we  did  no  more 
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than  double  our  output  of  coal,  America  increased  her  total 
as  much  as  tenfold,  and  Germany  hers  nearly  sixfold. 
In  the  same  period  the  world’s  production  has  gone  up 
tenfold.  But  of  that  total  our  share  fell  from  two-thirds 
to  as  low  as  one-fifth.  These  are  cheerless  comparisons  to 
have  to  make,  but  what  else  was  to  be  expected  ?  ,The  time 
was  bound  to  come  when  other  nations  had  developed  their 
coal  resources  on  a  great  scale  and  when  the  United 
States,  whom  Nature  had  endowed  to  a  far  richer  extent 
than  ourselves,  was  destined  to  take  the  lead  in  production. 

It  is  truly  said  that  Great  Britain’s  commercial  strength 
was  founded  upon  her  abundant  and  conveniently  situated 
coal  resources.  Experts  have  differed  as  to  how  long 
these  resources  will  serve  us;  the  lowest  estimate  is  two 
hundred,  the  highest  five  hundred,  years — “in  any  event 
quite  long  enough  for  our  time,”  say  most  people. 

Economic  value  is  decisive.  When  the  day  arrives  that 
we  cannot  export  coal  in  competition  with  other  countries, 
or  caftnot  dispose  of  it  in  the  home  market  at  a  price  such 
as  will  enable  our  own  manufacturing  industries  to  com¬ 
pete  with  corresponding  foreign  industries,  then  for  all 
practicable  purposes  our  coal  resources  are  at  an  end. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  postpone  this  evil  day  which 
we  have  a  feeling  is  approaching?  We  know  that  the 
amount  of  heat  available  from  the  existing  methods  of 
consuming  coal  is  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  heat 
wasted.  The  Coal  Conservation  Committee  estimated 
that  by  our  present  misuse  of  coal  we  are  wasting 
50,0C)0,(X)0  tons  of  coal  per  annum;  and  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  existing  power 
resources  of  the  country  could  be  met  by  utilising  one-third 
of  the  fuel  consumed  at  present.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
calculated  that  in  terms  of  hard  cash  a  colossal  saving — 
the  figure  is  put  as  high  as  £100,000,000  per  annum — 
could  be  effected  were  large  generating  plants  to  be 
erected  near  the  coalfields  and  electrical  energy  distributed 
far  and  wide. 

Another  plan  for  the  more  economical  use  of  coal 
is  low-temperature  carbonisation  on  a  national  scale, 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  found  to  work  in  with  that 
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for  the  development  of  electrical  energy.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  is  that  it  puts 
to  highly  profitable  uses  small  coal,  which  amounts  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  Great  Britain, 
and  which  is  usually  left  in  the  workings  because  it  does 
not  pay  to  raise  it  to  the  surface. 

Enthusiastic  advocates  of  these  plans  fall  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  the  economical  use  of  coal  is 
equivalent  to  a  diminished  consumption.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  Economy  would  lead  to  increased, 
not  decreased,  consumption  of  coal.  It  could  not  very 
well  be  otherwise,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be. 
For  the  cheapening  of  power  would  result  in  the  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  all  products.  This  in  turn  would  stimulate  demand 
from  the  consumer,  as  a  result  of  which  prosperity  would 
spread,  purchasing  power  increase,  production  expand, 
and  profits  grow,  thus  creating  more  capital  for  new  enter¬ 
prise,  as  a  consequence  of  which  our  coal  reserves  would 
vanish  at  a  still  more  rapid  rate  than  they  are  doing  at 
present.  This  assumption  is  abundantly  justified  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  for  the  present  enormous  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  is  largely  the  result  of  successive  mechanical 
inventions  which  have  economised  its  use  in  the  production 
of  power. 

How'ever  much  we  may  succeed  in  further  economising 
coal,  we  shall  have  no  monopoly  of  the  processes  by  which 
this  may  be  achieved.  Many  nations  are  already  well 
ahead  of  us  in  regard  to  electrical  development.  It  is 
true  that  to  a  large  extent  these  nations  are  making  use 
of  water  power,  of  which  we  possess  little.  But  by  so 
doing  they  are  able  the  more  to  conserve  their  coal ;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  putting  this  coal  to  better  uses  than 
we  are  doing  with  our  coal. 

Thus  it  seems  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  postpone  the 
day  when  our  coal  reserves  will  be  exhausted,  and  that 
day  may  come  sooner  than  we  think,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  it  will  for  all  practical  purposes  be  here  when  our 
coal  cannot  maintain  itself  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
or  when  it  is  too  dear  for  home  use.  Economical  inven¬ 
tions  will  increase  and  not  diminish  consumption;  in  a 
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word,  they  will  bring  the  end  nearer  than  it  is  at  present. 
Naturally  enough,  the  generation  in  which  we  live  does  not 
feel  at  all  apprehensive.  Taking  the  worst  view  of  the 
situation,  the  end  cannot  come  in  our  time,  nor  yet  in  our 
children’s  or  our  children’s  children’s  time;  this  is  how 
they  reason.  And  perhaps  they  are  right.  But  the 
end  need  not  be  something  which  is  reached  abruptly; 
the  way  to  it  may  be  a  steady  and  painful  descent.  A 
century  (or  more)  may  pass  during  which  the  process  of 
attrition  is  at  work  undermining  the  foundations  of  British 
wealth  and  eating  into  the  heart  of  British  civilisation. 
With  four-fifths  of  our  people  engaged  in  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  and  dependent  upon  foreign  markets  for  food  and 
raw  materials,  cheap  power  is  as  essential  for  our  existence 
as  the  very  air  which  we  breathe.  And  there  can  be  no 
cheap  power  without  cheap  coal,  or  a  cheap  substitute  for 
it.  As  coal  becomes  more  difficult  to  mine  and  more  costly 
to  purchase,  so  the  distress  of  the  population  will  deepen 
and  extend.  Poverty  and  unemployment  will  increase; 
thousands  upon  thousands  w'ill  perish;  the  Empire  will 
dissolve;  cities  and  towns  will  shrink;  and  after  under¬ 
going  much  tribulation  this  Island  will  become  a  pastoral 
land  and  a  repository  of  great  traditions. 

It  rests  with  the  present  generation  to  determine  whether 
it  will  painfully  and  slowly  traverse  this  downward  path, 
the  path  so  plainly  indicated  by  the  increasing  dearness 
of  British  coal  in  comparison  with  the  coal  of  other  nations, 
and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  cost  of  production  of  all 
commodities  needed  for  human  existence,  or  whether  it  will 
drastically  reorganise  the  coal  industry,  and  so  take  to 
an  ascending  path  that  would  lead  to  prosperity 
and  a  renewed  lease  of  health  for  our  enfeebled 
civilisation. 

If  we  adopt  this  last  course  it  will,  as  I  have  said,  inevit¬ 
ably  hasten  the  end,  but  at  least  it  will  ensure  a  comfort¬ 
able  existence  beforehand,  whereas  the  first  course,  while 
deferring  the  end,  offers  little  joy,  but  only  a  life  of 
unceasing  hardship  and  misery.  No  better  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  we  are  placed  is  discernible  at  present. 
It  may  be  that  some  miraculous  new  source  of  power  may 
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yet  be  discovered — a  means  of  harnessing  the  tides  or  col¬ 
lecting  the  sunbeams.  But  on  this  little  hope  can  be 
placed. 

No  effort,  then,  must  be  spared  to  make  more  economical 
and  efficient  use  of  our  coal.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  (a  rela¬ 
tively  short  life  it  is  true,  but  at  least  a  merry  one)  or  slow 
death  for  us. 

We  are  told  that  by  the  elimination  of  waste  we  can  save 
at  least  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  yearly.  But  we  must  not 
think  that  this  vast  amount  would  remain  in  the  pits  and 
so  go  to  swell  the  total  of  our  reserves.  A  ready  market 
would  be  found  for  all  this  additional  coal,  and,  indeed, 
for  a  much  larger  quantity  than  we  consume  at  the  present 
time.  For,  as  I  have  said,  the  more  economically  industry 
can  make  use  of  coal  the  more  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
it,  and  the  more  production  all  round  will  be  stimulated. 
But  if  we  assume  no  more  than  that  all  waste  would  be 
done  away  with,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  treble  existing 
production,  or,  in  a  word,  to  make  the  population  three 
times  more  wealthy  than  it  is  at  present.  Thus  we  would 
be  able  to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  and 
several  succeeding  generations. 

But  this  new  lease  of  life  will  not  be  attainable  unless 
we  exhibit  exceptional  vigour,  vigour  certainly  not  less 
than  that  which  our  ancestors  displayed  a  century  ago 
when  steam  power  was  first  introduced.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  other  nations,  too,  will  resort  to  low-tem¬ 
perature  carbonisation,  and  that  they  will  have  a  natural 
advantage  over  us,  in  that  they  possess  coal  located  within 
easy  reach  of  the  surface.  Already  they,  too,  are  experi¬ 
encing  a  falling  demand  for  their  coal,  due  to  the  increased 
use  of  oil  and  the  world-wide  development  of  hydro¬ 
electric  plants.  In  America,  as  in  this  country  (though  not 
to  so  great  an  extent),  pits  are  being  closed  down. 

Because  our  coal  seams  are  no  longer  within  easy  reach 
of  the  surface  we  will  have  to  make  use  of  not  less  but  of 
more  determination  and  enterprise  than  these  other  nations 
or  else  go  under.  Are  we  vital  enough  to  put  forward  so 
stupendous  an  effort,  or  is  it  true,  as  our  critics  say,  that 
we  have  had  our  day  and  are  passing  into  senility? 
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Also  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  shall  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  nations  that  possess  natural  sources  of  oil  supply. 
Some  of  these  nations,  as,  for  example,  Russia,  whose 
unexploited  oil  resources  are  very  great,  are  at  present  in 
a  backward  industrial  state,  but  the  future  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  America,  who  has 
not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  her  industrial  development, 
possessed  vast  oil  resources  which  she  has  been  using  up 
at  a  rapid  rate,  so  rapid,  indeed,  that  she  fears  that  they 
will  give  out  in  twenty  years  from  now.  She  need  not  be 
unduly  alarmed,  for  she  has  rich  coal  and  shale  deposits 
from  which  to  derive  all  the  oil  which  she  may  need.  But 
not  only  is  America  feverishly  devouring  her  own  oil 
resources,  she  has  surpassed  all  Europe  in  her  demands 
upon  those  of  other  countries.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  Europe’s  participation  in  the  world’s  oil  pro¬ 
duction  receded  to  a  minute  fraction  compared  with 
America’s;  and  even  as  regards  the  production  of  coal 
Europe  was  overtaken  by  America.  These  facts  are 
significant;  they  reveal  in  an  instant  the  preciousness  and 
power  of  oil  and  the  remarkable  industrial  advancement 
of  America,  who  of  all  the  nations  makes  most  use  of  it. 

Every  ten  years  the  consumption  of  oil  doubles — the 
demand  for  it  is  insatiable.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  world’s  production  of  oil  has  reached  120,000,000  tons, 
or  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  mined.  New  oil¬ 
fields  may  be  discovered,  but  of  this  there  is  little  prospect 
at  present.  Is  it  not  therefore  evident  that  supremacy 
will  belong  to  the  nation  that  takes  the  lead  in  intelligent 
conversion  of  coal  into  oil  ? 

The  position  of  Great  Britain  at  the  moment  is  pre¬ 
carious.  We  have  no  oil,  and  are  dependent  for  all  that 
we  need  upon  overseas  supplies,  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  which  is  produced  within  the  Empire.  The  late  Lord 
Curzon  said  that  the  “  Allies  floated  to  victory  on  a  wave 
of  oil  ” ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  America  coming  to  their 
rescue  with  supplies  they  would  have  been  badly  stranded, 
for  at  one  time  the  situation,  on  account  of  shortage,  was 
critical. 

Were  another  war  to  occur  the  shortage  of  oil  would 
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be  even  more  acutely  felt.  Oil  is  indispensable  to  the 
Navy,  whose  main  source  of  supply  is  derived  from 
the  wells  of  Southern  Persia,  owned  by  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Company,  in  which  the  British  Government 
has  a  controlling  interest.  It  needs  only  to  be  stated 
that  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Persia  is  Bolshevik 
Russia  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  formidable  complications 
that  would  arise  if  ever  need  arose  for  the  protection  of 
these  oilfields.  Strategical  reasons  of  first  importance, 
therefore,  render  it  imperative  that  we  should  not  only 
have  abundant  supplies  of  oil  but  that  these  supplies 
should  be  home-produced.  Together  with  these  strategical 
reasons,  economic  interests  of  a  no  less  vital  order  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Oil,  as  the  most  economic  of  all 
fuels,  is  superseding  coal  on  the  sea,  and  the  time  is 
believed  to  be  not  far  distant  when  all  ships  will  be  driven 
by  it.  The  nation  that  commands  the  greatest  supply  of 
it  is  destined  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  pros¬ 
perous.  It  will  be  able  to  build  the  strongest  navy,  while 
sooner  or  later  the  world’s  carrying  trade  is  bound  to 
pass  to  its  control.  And  history  shows  that  such  control 
carries  with  it  leadership  in  industry  and  international 
credit. 

On  land,  too,  oil  is  becoming  triumphant;  already  the 
petrol-driven  motor  menaces  the  existence  of  the  railways. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  imports  of  oil  to  this  country 
increase  at  a  tremendous  rate?  To-day  their  approximate 
value  is  ;^45,ooo,o(X>,  which  represents  an  increase  of  three 
hundred  per  cent,  since  1913.  Every  pound’s  worth  of 
oil  imported  is  a  pound’s  worth  of  coal  displaced. 

Thus  not  only  is  British  coal  being  driven  from  foreign 
markets,  but  it  is  being  replaced  by  imported  oil  at  home, 
a  circumstance  which  accounts  very  largely  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  we  are  experiencing  in  balancing  our  trade. 

Our  plans  for  the  more  economical  use  of  coal  must 
therefore  provide  for  the  conversion  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  it  into  oil.  The  weight  of  scientific  opinion 
inclines  to  low-temperature  carbonisation  as  the  most 
practicable  means  of  attaining  this  end.  Other  processes 
are  suggested,  several  of  which  promise  a  much  larger 
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yield  of  oil.  None  of  these  has  reached  so  advanced  a 
stage  as  low-temperature  carbonisation.  And  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  to  see  whether  or  not  they  will  do  so.  As 
to  this  there  is  common  agreement.  But  when  it  comes  to 
determining  which  is  the  best  of  the  various  methods 
devised,  then  difference  of  opinion  is  at  once  encountered. 
Equally  there  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  any  method 
has  been  sufficiently  tried  to  justify  exploitation  on  a  great 
scale. 

Briefly  the  position  is  as  follows.  The  principle  has 
been  well  proved  in  the  laboratory.  At  H.M.  Fuel 
Research  Station  experiments  have  been  made  on  a  large 
scale  with  several  types  of  retorts;  these  experiments  are 
at  present  continuing  with  four  cast-iron  retorts,  each 
capable  of  a  daily  throughput  of  five  tons  each.  In 
addition,  some  half  dozen  private  firms  have  erected  plants 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Such  plants  are  working 
on  a  scale  which  may  be  regarded  as  commercial.  As  a 
result  of  all  the  experience  gained  in  these  different 
quarters  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  scientific  problems  have 
been  solved  and  technical  difficulties  overcome.  There 
remains  the  all-important  question  of  economics  to  be 
considered.  Here  everything  depends  upon  the  angle  from 
which  the  subject  is  approached.  So  miraculous  is  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  that,  widely  applied,  it  would 
yield  us  all  the  oil  we  need;  and  not  only  this  but  an 
abundant  supply  of  smokeless  fuel,  more  economical  in 
consumption,  if  not  in  price,  than  the  raw  coal  which  we 
use  at  present,  and,  even  were  the  original  coal  retorted 
to  be  of  the  lowest  grade,  equal  in  heating  quality  to  the 
best  Welsh  steam  coal.  This  smokeless  fuel  (particularly 
in  powdered  form)  might  be  used  in  large  power  stations 
to  generate  electrical  energy;  or  again  might  be  gasified 
and  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  One  of  the  residues 
ordinarily  obtainable  from  low-temperature  carbonisation 
is  gas  of  high  calorific  value,  and  this  would  be  available 
for  enriching  the  product  of  existing  gas  companies,  who 
might  in  these  circumstances  be  induced  to  embark  upon 
the  enterprise  of  supplying  power. 

Many  individuals  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
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low-temperature  carbonisation  declare  that  from  all  these 
sources  a  substantial  profit  would  be  derivable.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  right.  But,  whether  they  are 
right  or  not,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  the  extensive 
application  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  would  confer 
upon  the  nation  an  enormous  gain  which  would  outweigh  a 
millionfold  any  losses  that  might  at  first  be  met  with  in  a 
precisely  drawn  balance-sheet,  and  would  surpass  beyond 
the  calculation  of  dreams  any  profits  that  might  be  made  in 
the  usual  manner.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  nature  of 
this  gain :  a  home  source  of  oil  supply  for  the  Navy,  and 
not  only  for  the  Navy  but  also  for  the  mercantile  marine, 
for  aviation  and  for  motor  transport — a  sum  of  nearly 
£50,000,000  (and  destined  to  be  infinitely  more  in  the 
future)  wiped  off  the  wrong  side  of  our  trade  balance- 
sheet.  Fog  and  smoke  banished  from  our  cities  and 
towns.  Again  many  millions  saved.  And  not  only 
millions  of  money  but  thousands  of  lives.  Expenditure 
on  low-temperature  carbonisation  would  be  an  investment 
in  sunshine  and  in  light,  with  all  the  health-giving  qualities 
that  they  endow,  an  investment  in  racial  vitality,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  industry  would  be  clean, 
hygienic  and  even  beautiful,  and  in  which  the  air  that  we 
would  breathe  in  the  cities  would  be  as  fresh  as  that  of 
the  open  country. 

Then  why,  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  more  energy  displayed 
in  erecting  low-temperature  plants.^  The  answer  is  that 
the  Government  assumes  a  cautious  attitude  towards  the 
subject.  Their  view  is  that  some  considerable  time  must 
pass,  perhaps  a  year  or  so,  before  the  various  processes 
will  have  proved  their  commercial  value  and  it  will  be 
possible  to  ascertain  which  of  them  is  the  most  practicable 
for  adaptation  on  a  national  scale.  Unfortunately,  none 
of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  new  industry  is  in  a 
position  as  yet  to  present  a  balance-sheet  covering 
a  period  longer  than  a  few  months  at  the  most.  What 
has  taken  place  during  a  few  months  is  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  expected  to  follow  over  a  longer 
period,  but  it  may  not  be  sufficiently  conclusive  in  itself 
to  justify  embarking  upon  a  national  scheme.  But  the 
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suggestion  is  that  sufficient  data  have  been  accumulated 
by  this  time  to  justify  more  substantial  assistance  than  the 
Government  has  yet  thought  fit  to  give.  In  one  instance 
a  low-temperature  carbonisation  company  succeeded  in 
getting  ;^5o,cxx)  under  the  Credit  Facilities  Act,  but  that  is 
a  very  small  sum  to  stake  when  we  consider  the  big 
national  interests  that  are  involved. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  financial  question  lies  with  the 
smokeless  fuel.  When  carbonisation  is  completed  and  the 
oil  and  gas  extracted,  there  is  a  residue  of  smokeless  fuel 
amounting  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  coal  retorted.  If  this 
could  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would  pay  for  the  whole  of 
the  coal  used,  then  the  oil  and  gas,  besides  meeting  the 
cost  of  the  process,  would  yield  a  certain  profit;  but  if  a 
weight-for-weight  price  only  was  obtainable,  then  economic 
results  might  be  problematical.  It  is  true  that  the  waste 
coal,  even  the  smallest  slack,  for  which  there  is  no  use  at 
present  and  which  may  now  be  bought  “  dirt  cheap,” 
could  be  retorted.  But  if  great  quantities  of  this  inferior 
coal  were  to  be  converted  into  precious  products,  its 
original  cost  would  rise,  and  it  would  then  be  as  expensive 
to  procure  as  the  higher-grade  coals. 

All  this  argues  that  the  colliery  owners  themselves  ought 
to  undertake  low-temperature  carbonisation,  and  not  leave 
it  to  others,  thus  ensuring  that  the  raw  material  could  be 
secured  at  first  cost. 

But  what  if  they  are  reluctant  to  do  so?  Many  of  them 
plead  that  so  depleted  are  their  resources  that  they  have 
not  now  sufficient  funds  wherewith  to  embark  upon  new 
enterprises.  Others,  following  the  Government’s  lead, 
adopt  a  cautious  attitude  towards  the  whole  business.  Yet 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be  that  if  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  and  coal  mining  were  combined, 
the  result  would  be  highly  profitable.  And  even  with  such 
knowledge  as  we  have  at  present,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
proved  that,  even  run  separately  from  the  collieries,  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  would  not  be  a  very  remunera¬ 
tive  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  to  proceed  on  these  lines 
would  be  a  mistake.  Coal  mining  and  low-temperature 
carbonisation  must  be  a  joint  affair,  and  it  would  be  a 
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betrayal  of  the  national  interests  to  permit  development 
otherwise. 

It  is  not  a  matter,  as  I  have  insisted,  that  can  be  solely 
regarded  from  the  aspect  of  a  company’s  balance-sheet; 
considerations  of  a  strategical  and  economical  character  of 
deep  concern  to  the  State  are  involved. 

Not  a  day  is  to  be  lost.  Other  nations  are  bound  sooner 
or  later  to  resort  extensively  to  low-temperature  carbonisa¬ 
tion.  The  increasing  demand  for  oil  will  force  them  to  do 
so.  Germany  has  already  installed  many  plants.  As  it 
happens  no  nation  is  so  far  advanced  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  practical  processes  as  we  are.  In  this  respect 
the  wonderful  good  fortune  that  first  gave  us  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine  has  again  bestowed  a  great  gift  upon 
us.  This  gift,  too,  comes  at  a  critical  period  in  our  history; 
a  period  when  our  coal  resources  are  becoming  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access,  and  more  costly  to  win,  and  when  it  has 
almost  seemed  that  we  had  run  our  race  and  must  perforce 
drop  behind.  Will  we  have  the  determination  and  the 
imagination  to  take  advantage  of  it?  It  may  be  that  to 
do  so  we  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the  path  of 
economic  tradition  and  practice. 

The  foundations  of  this  nation  are  rooted  in  coal,  and 
the  existence  of  every  single  individual  in  it  is  dependent 
upon  coal.  If  this  existence  has  become  imperilled  be¬ 
cause  coal  is  not  used  as  it  should  be,  then  no  regard  for 
vested  interests,  economic  theory,  or  political  convenience 
must  be  allowed  to  obstruct  drastic  changes;  if  needs  be 
the  nation  ought  to  assert  some  proprietorial  concern  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  mines. 

The  Government  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
all  great  revolutions  in  history  have  come  about  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  technical  developments,  nor  can  they  be  un¬ 
aware  that  one  of  these  tremendous  transformations  is  now 
taking  place.  The  advance  of  science  has  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  them  with  the  need  for  great  decisions  in  the 
making  of  which  first  principles  arise.  Rather  than  act 
piously  they  prefer  to  preach  piety.  Rather  than  display 
courage  and  resolution  they  take  refuge  in  postponement. 
Meanwhile  life  goes  on.  It  will  not  wait  for  politicians. 
And  it  will  not  wait  for  us. 


BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR 

(Founded  1123  a.d.  ;  last  held  1855  a.d.) 

By  Percy  Allen 

“  Hic  jacet  Eaherus.  ...”  In  the  gloom  that  shrouds  Saint 
Bartholomew’s  Norman  church,  those  three  words  only  are 
legible  of  the  inscription  written  beneath  the  blue-robed 
ecclesiastic  who,  with  piously  folded  hands,  and  his  comedian’s 
head  ensconced  upon  a  cushion,  lies  serenely  recumbent. 
Between  the  massive,  round  arches,  here  grey  and  black  with 
the  grime  of  ages,  there  mottled  white  by  a  recent  restorer’s 
hand,  beneath  canopies,  and  crestings,  and  quatrefoils,  this 
typical  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  sleeps  well. 

”  Hic  jacet  Eaherus  ” — no  more  ;  but  that  is  enough  for  identi¬ 
fication,  since  the  remaining  words  can  be  read  in  print.  They 
are  “  primus  canonicus  et  primus  prior  hujus  ecclesias,”  epitomis¬ 
ing  the  later  career  of  a  being  who,  by  a  strange  stroke  of 
destiny,  was  translated  from  royal  jester,  juggler,  and  mounte¬ 
bank  to  prior  and  ecclesiastical  miracle-monger,  for  the  greater 
glory  of  his  royal  patron,  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  of  his 
patron  saint,  Bartholomew  the  Great.  Eahere,  while  adapting 
himself,  doubtless,  in  some  sort  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
his  new  life,  did  nevertheless  by  no  means  put  off  the  old  Adam, 
since,  in  the  pleasing  phraseology  of  the  Cotton  MS.,  we  are 
shown  the  motley  beneath  the  ecclesiastic’s  robe  when  ”  with 
jolite  and  carnal  suavite,  then  yn  spectaclis,  yn  metys,  in  playes, 
and  other  courtely  mokkys,  and  trifyllis  intruding,  he  lede  forth 
the  besynesse  of  all  the  daye.” 

It  was  eight  hundred  years  ago,  in  March,  1123,  that  Eayer’s 
(or  Eahere’s)  temporal  lord  and  master,  King  Henry  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  founded  by  grant  the  priory,  and,  as  its  offshoot,  the  Fair 
of  St,  Bartholomew,  that  for  so  many  centimies  after,  almost 
without  intemiption  until  the  year  1855,  was  to  be  an  important 
feature,  first  of  London’s  trade,  and  then  of  her  entertainment, 
close  by  the  gates  of  the  hospital  which  still,  to  this  day,  carries 
on  the  healing  work,  so  long  attributed  to  the  interventions 
of  the  saint. 

Fairs  were  a  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  developed  in  two  prin¬ 
cipal  ways — either  by  reason  of  geographical  convenience,  or 
around  some  hero  or  heroine  of  the  Golden  Legendary  days. 
The  great  fairs  of  medimval  France,  such  as  those  at  Provins 
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or  Troyes  in  Champagne,  or  at  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc,  owed 
their  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  thereabouts  converged  main 
roads,  generally  ancient  and  Eoman,  by  which  could  be 
assembled  together  for  purchase,  sale,  and  barter  goods  from 
far  distant  countries,  such  as  the  wines,  silks,  and  spices  of 
Provence  and  the  Levant,  and  the  arms,  cloths,  and  other  manu¬ 
factured  wares  of  England,  Flanders,  and  the  He  de  France. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  however,  was  not  of  that  kind.  The 
gathering  developed  naturally,  as  so  many  other  markets  did — 
with  the  cognisance  and  protection  of  the  king,  and  the  grant 
of  his  "firm  peace  and  fullest  privileges”^ — around  Eahere’s 
newly  founded  priory  of  the  thaiimaturgic  Saint ;  and  the  gather¬ 
ing  is  dated,  therefore,  by  the  anniversary  festival  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  which  falls  upon  August  24th.  During  its  opening  years 
Saint  Bartholomew’s  would  be  principally  a  cloth  fair,  the  breed 
of  English  sheep  being  already  famous,  and  the  weaving  indus¬ 
try  becoming  increasingly  one  of  the  most  substantial  in  the 
land*;  so  that,  as  the  fair  expanded,  its  tolls,  which  also  were 
sanctioned  by  the  town,  must  have  largely  swelled  the  revenues 
of  Prior  Eahere.  They  were  equally  welcome,  no  doubt,  to 
Eahere’s  successor,  Thomas,*  an  eccentric  individual  who, 
though  unlike  Eahere  in  that  he  was  learned,  resembled  the 
first  prior  in  being  a  man  of  “  jocund  company  and  fellowly 
jocundity.”^  Prior  Thomas,  moreover,  was  of  the  same 
grotesque  and  original  turn  of  mind,  being  addicted,  it  seems, 
when  the  spirit  moved  him,  to  preaching  in  impromptu  doggerel 
rhyme. 

So  every  year,  beneath  the  towers  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  the 
clothiers  and  drapers  of  London  town  displayed  their  wares, 
and  chaffered  and  haggled  over  prices  and  quantities,  while 
within  the  cloister’s  shade  the  monks  taught  the  scholars,  with 
wrangling  and  disputation,  with  much  chopping  of  logic,  with 
many  witticisms  and  fierce  contentions  in  Tjatin  verse  and 
epigram,  at  the  same  time  that,  without  the  church  precincts, 
year  by  year,  the  booths  multiply,  and  an  outer  fair,  of  which 
pleasure  is  the  main  business,  grow’s  up  about  the  priory,  and 
draws  to  West  Smithfield  not  England’s  cloth  traders  only,  but 
also  the  citizens,  of  London  in  their  thousands.® 

(1)  Wording  of  the  Charter  of  1133. 

(2)  Especially  after  the  settlement  of  the  Flemish  weavers  upon  our  eastern 
coast. 

(3)  1144  A.D.,  one  year  after  Rahere’s  death. 

(4)  Cotton  MSS.  British  Miaseiun.  lAher  Fundacionia  de  Eccle,  aanct 
Bariholomei,  by  two  Friars  of  the  Priory,  twelfth  century. 

(6)  The  fair  at  first  was  for  three  days — assembly,  business,  dispersal.  It 
gradually  expanded  to  two  weeks,  but  from  about  1750  to  its  end  was  again 
limited  to  three  days. 
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A  strangely  fascinating  blend  of  fair  and  foul  must  this  Smith- 
field,  or  Smoothfield,  have  been  in  the  days  of  Thomas,  the 
rhyming  prior.  The  original  site  of  the  priory  had  been  no 
better  than  a  swamp.  “Eight  unclean  it  was,  and  as  a 
marsh  dungy  and  fenny,  with  water  almost  every  time 
abounding”;  but  on  the  higher  land,  known  as  The  Elms, 
the  masses  of  sombre  foliage  rose,  and  beneath  them,  shaded 
though  not  hidden  by  the  green  swaying  beauty  above, 
the  stark  and  hideous  gallows-tree  dangled  its  dead  and  rotting 
fruit. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  spectator  coming  into  Smithfield  through 
the  Aldersgate,  or  further  west  through  the  Cripplegate,  where 
the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  whined  after  the  passer-by 
for  charity — just  as  they  will  to-day  in  the  porches  of  St.  Etienne 
de  Bourges,  or  of  many  another  French  or  Italian  church — 
the  annual  prospect  during  that  last  week  of  August  must  have 
been  a  fair  one.  In  the  foreground  rose  the  grey  towers  and 
gables  of  the  Priory  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  south  of  it  the 
great  London  wall,  its  long  and  even  line  broken  by  tow'cred 
gateways  and  guardian  turrets.  Immediately  beneath  it  were 
enclosed  gardens,  and  here  and  there  a  house,  from  the  upper 
floors  of  which  extended  an  open  view  away  across  the  great 
horse-pool,  “  the  vast  lake  that  waters  the  walls  of  the  city 
towards  the  north,”  ‘  and  over  the  smoothfield,  partly  shadowed 
by  its  elms,  to  the  rich  landscape  of  “  cornfields,  pastures  and 
delightful  meadows  intermixed  with  pleasant  streams,  on  which 
stands  many  a  mill  whose  clack  is  grateful  to  the  ear”;  and 
further  still,  closing  the  horizon,  the  great  forest  of  Middlesex, 
“  beautiful  with  woods  and  groves,  and  full  of  the  lairs  and 
coverts  of  beasts  and  game,  stags,  bucks,  boars,  and  wild  bulls.” 

That  such  a  fair  as  Saint  Bartholomew’s  should  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  thriving  child  of  the  Eomish  church  was,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  very  natural.  Within  that  institution  alone 
were  found  the  knowledge  and  the  learning,  the  authority,  both 
secular  and  religious,  and,  not  least,  the  privilege  and  royal 
patronage,  which  in  those  times  of  profound  popular  ignorance 
and  of  the  wildest  popular  superstitions  gave  her  advantages 
that  no  other  organisation  could  rival.  Not  merely  was  the 
Church  the  jons  et  origo  and  patron  of  the  fair,  presiding  as 
judge  over  its  industry  and  taking  substantial  toll  of  its  profits, 
but  in  its  amusements  too  she  played  from  the  beginning  a 
leading  part,  first  through  the  person  of  Eahere  in  his  capacity 
of  spiritual  clown,  and  later  as  purveyors  of  a  popular  drama, 
which,  throughout  mediaeval  Europe,  was  as  fundamentally 

(1)  William  Fitzstephen’s  Chronich  of  Lotulon,  1174. 
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religious  a  performance  as  ever  it  had  been,  eighteen  hundred 
years  before,  in  Hellenic  Greece. 

Long  before  Rahere’s  time  the  drama,  extinct  in  Europe  since 
the  early  days  of  Christianity,  had  been  gradually  re-establishing 
itself  in  the  dramatised  Liturgy  of  the  Church.  Little  by  little 
the  simpler  Bible  stories — of  Easter  time  and  Christmas,  and 
later  the  legends  of  the  saints — were  being  popularised  in  the 
cliurches,  and  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  still 
two  hundred  years  behind  their  greatest  vogue, ^  were  already 
the  delight  and  wonder  of  the  people.  At  the  annual  gather¬ 
ing  upon  the  Smithfield  the  first  plays,  in  all  jwobability,  would 
be  representations  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
ghostly  influence  of  the  Christian  martyr  still  presiding  over  the 
w'hole  festival,  from  the  chancel  to  the  booth.  Within  the 
church  itself  a  congregation  of  ardent  worshippers  supplicate  the 
saint ;  and  about  its  altar  the  sick  and  the  suffering  wait  prayer¬ 
fully  upon  his  pity,  lifted  to  a  fervour  of  hope,  upon  occasion, 
by  miraculous  healings,  some  of  which  at  least,  one  suspects, 
have  been  rehearsed  in  advance  by  monks  over-zealous  for  the 
glory  of  their  patron.  Within  the  graveyard  precincts,  walking 
literally  over  the  dust  of  the  dead,  a  bevy  of  vociferous  traders 
deal  in  wares,  of  which  the  priory  shall  take  a  part  of  the  price, 
while  outside,^  around  the  scaffold  that  formed  the  stage,  a 
motley  crowd  gape,  open-mouthed,  upon  realistic  enactments  of 
the  wonders  of  a  legendary  life.  Year  by  year  the  play  ex¬ 
panded,  the  Bible  stories  growing  and  growing,  until  by  the 
mid-fourteenth  century  they  include  almost  all  the  Book — and 
much  that  is  not  in  the  Book — from  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Garden  ®  to  the  terrors  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Through  this 
world-drama*  may  have  been  given  to  the  fair  its  first  wild- 
beast  show^  since  one  of  the  most  telling  effects,  in  portraying 
dramatically  the  story  of  the  animal  creation,  was  to  let  loose 
beasts  among  the  booths,  and  to  free  a  flight  of  pigeons  to  wheel, 
with  whirr  of  wings,  over  the  astonished  and  awe-struck  crowds 
as  they  wandered  through  Bartholomew  Fair. 

A  most  picturesque  and  animated  sight  must  have  been  the 
cavalcade  when,  for  the  opening  ceremony,  looking  big  as  self- 
importance  and  civic  robes  can  make  him,  through  the  Alders- 

■  (1)  End  of  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  fifteenth  centuries. 

(2)  The  earliest  plays  were  performed  within  the  church  fabric ;  their 
expansion  it  was  that  drove  them  outside  the  church  precincts. 

(3)  At  Skinners  Wells,  near  Smithfield,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks  played  “  Matter  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World,”  before  Richard  IT.,  his  Queen,  and  Court.  Walford’s  Fairs,  Past  and 
Present,  p.  179. 

(4)  As  Morley  well  surmises. 
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gate  or  by  Giltspur  Street,  over  cart-ruts  and  dust,  or  across 
mud  and  slime, 

“  London’s  Mayor  on  saddle  new. 

Rides  to  the  fair  of  Bartlemew.”  ^ 

where,  in  seemingly  inextricable  confusion,  among  the  stages 
and  the  stalls  knights  amble  beside  their  ladies,  friars  and  monks 
peep  at  the  girls  from  under  their  hoods,  pedlars  loudly  vaunt 
their  wares,  the  Sheriff’s  man  promulgates  new  laws  by  full- 
lunged  proclamation,  scholars  publicly  wrangle  and  dispute,  men 
play  at  bowls  and  ninepins,  and  admiring  crowds  follow  the  stilt- 
walker  as,  with  bosses  upon  her  stilts — to  keep  them  above  the 
mud — she  strides  her  way,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and  a  jug 
balanced  upon  her  head.^  Other  groups  are  gathered  about  the 
juggler,  the  story-teller,  or  the  ballad-singer,  some  about  the 
auctioneer,  who  is  selling  men  and  women  in  open  market  as 
he  might  cattle,®  while  others  prefer  to  witness  the  end  of  the 
captured  pickix)cket,  now  on  his  way  to  the  gallows.  Groui>s 
of  boys  roam  noisily  about,  some  of  them  munching  fair  rings, 
and  all  sniffing  hungrily  the  succulent  odour  of  roast  pig  that 
emanates  from  the  booths  of  pleasant  green  boughs.  But  the 
densest  crowd  of  all,  perhaps,  surges  about  the  stage,  whence 
comes  the  roar  of  some  periwig-pated  rascal  mouthing  out 
Herod’s  lines,  followed — if  you  could  but  hear  them  for  the 
din — by  the  gentler  tones  of  the  Virgin,  as,  issuing  from  her 
embattled  heaven,  she  quells  with  raised  sword  or  Cross  the 
Devil,  who,  sjiewed  up  from  the  gaping  mouth  of  Hell,  lies 
grovelling  abjectly  at  her  feet. 

Over  all  the  fair  throughout  the  day  hover  sounds  of  dis¬ 
cordant  music,  babel  of  tongues,  loud  laughter  and  crying,  low¬ 
ing  of  oxen,  bleating  of  .sheep,  bellowing  of  calves,  and  barking 
of  dogs,  until,  shadow  by  shadow,  the  gathering  dusk  sends  the 
people  home  to  their  beds — the  officials  and  performers  to  the 
hospitality  of  “The  Pie,”  by  Pie  Comer,  and  the  cloth  mer¬ 
chants  to  “  The  Hand  and  Shears,”  in  the  Close,  or  perhaps  to 
some  poorer  and  obscurer  lodging  just  within  the  city  walls, 
while  the  evening  breeze,  coming  fresh  over  the  meadows  and 
tlie  streams,  croons  a  vesper  to  the  elms,  purges  the  fair  for 
a  few  hours  of  its  dust  and  smoke,  of  its  acrid  stench  of  roasted 
pig  and  of  unwashed  humanity,  and  breathes  peace  and  fragrance 
far  and  wide  over  starlit  London  town. 

(1)  Davi'iiant,  Ben  Jonson’s  successor  as  Poet  Laureate. 

(2)  Illuminated  MSS.  of  thirteenth  century  Gregory  Decretals.  Brit. 
Mus.  King’s  MSS.  10,  E4.  See  Morley’s  Bartholomew  Fair,  pp.  56—68. 

(3)  Bartholoiuacus  do  Glanvilla,  end  of  fourteenth  century. 
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Many  a  Londoner,  no  doubt,  in  those  days  of  few  organised 
amusements,  would  return — his  fair-day  done — the  lighter  in 
heart,  if  also  the  lighter  in  pocket,  for  his  holiday ;  but  to  a 
large  percentage  of  the  thousands  who  thronged  into  Smithfield 
during  those  August  days — the  trader  in  wool  and  cloth,  the 
dealer  in  livestock,  the  vendor  of  pewter  or  leather,  the  mounte¬ 
bank  and  entertainer,  and  the  keeper  of  inn  or  lodging-house  — 
the  fair,  right  on  to  its  last  year,  was  a  matter  of  business, 
to  be  honourably  or  dishonourably  discharged,  as  character  or 
occasion  might  determine.  That  frauds  were  common  and  that 
many  and  bitter  disputes  should  arise  was  inevitable.  William 
Longland,  the  fourteenth-century  poet,  who  saw  and  wrote  the 
“Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,’’  has  told  us  how  great  a  part 
covetousness  played  in  profiteering  at  English  fairs.  “  To  Wye 
and  to  Winchester  I  went  to  the  Fair,  with  many  manner  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  my  master  me  hight,  and  it  had  been  unsold  this 
seven  year,  so  God  me  help,  had  there  not  gone  the  Grace  of 
Guile  among  my  chaffer.” 

It  was  for  the  suppression  of  this  too  alluring  ”  grace  of 
guile”  among  the  chafferers — with  sundry  other  disgraces  and 
causes  of  dispute — that  was  held,  at  first  within  the  priory,  and 
then  within  ‘‘  The  Hand  and  Shears,”  the  Court  of  Piepowder,* 
whose  lord — and  lord  also  of  the  fair — was  originally  the  prior 
himself.  He  would  be  assisted  by  a  jury  of  traders,  forming 
a  temporary  court,  and  taking  cognisance  only  of  things  happen¬ 
ing  during  and  within  the  fair.  The  court’s  i)Owers  were  always 
limited  strictly  to  its  immediate  function ;  and  not  even  the  king 
himself,  should  he  sit  in  a  Court  of  Piepow'der,  could  extend 
them. 

So,  throughout  the  later  [Middle  Ages,  this  Smithfield  continues 
to  focus  upon  itself,  once  a  year  at  least,  some  share  of  English 
attention;  and  now  and  again,  because  of  its  openness  and 
proximity  to  the  wall  of  London,  and  because  also  of  its  tradi¬ 
tional  fame  as  a  place  of  public  execution,  comes  to  be  the 
scene  of  events  that  have  passed  into  history.  Here,  in  1305, 
on  the  eve  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  William  Wallace,  captured 
after  the  fall  of  Stirling  to  Edward  I.,  and  condemned  at  West¬ 
minster,  is  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses  to  the  gallows  beneath 
the  elms,  and  there  hanged  awhile,  taken  down,  disembowelled 
and  quartered  before  the  eyes  of  a  great  concourse,  who,  eager 
for  sensation,  have  hurried  from  the  half-built  booths  to  the 
gibbet.  Almost  upon  the  same  spot,  by  the  gate  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  in  1381,  Wat,  the  tiler,  is  struck  down  in  the 

(1)  Prom  the  French,  pied  poiidr^,  diisty-foot,  a  Imppily  <lescripfive  title 
for  a  summer  gathering]:. 
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presence  of  young  King  Richard  II.,  and  his  still  living  body  is 
borne  into  one  of  the  priory  buildings. 

Little  by  little  Bartlemy  Fair  changes,  with  the  changing 
times.  The  passing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  at  last,  of  the 
priory  ^  also,  robs  the  fair  of  any  remaining  religious  signifi- 
cance ;  and  henceforth,  for  the  brief  days  of  its  existence,  the 
gathering  takes  upon  itself  its  true  place  in  the  service  of  London 
life — trade  and  play,  with  an  ever  growing  bias  in  favour  of  the 
’latter.  Meanw'hile  the  outward  face  of  it  also  is  modified. 
Permanent  houses,  because  they  are  more  profitable,  replace, 
one  by  one,  the  temporary  booths,  whose  green  boughs  must 
now  be  drawn  from  further  afield ;  pools  diminish,  and  the  very 
voice  of  the  fair  alters,  when  so  typically  mediaeval  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  the  disputations  of  the  scholars  in  the  churchyard — 
“Placet  mecum  disputare?  Placet” — disappear,  as,  in  swift 
succession,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Reformation,  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  classical  learning,  and  the  exploits  of  the  navi¬ 
gators,  modify  profoundly  our  re-awakening  European  life. 
Elizabeth  is  upon  the  throne ;  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew by  way  of  challenge  and 
counterblast  to  Rome,  brings  Bibles  and  Protestant  literature 
into  his  fair. 

In  1593  the  plague  of  London — perhaps  not  for  the  first  time  — 
caused  the  gathering  to  he  much  curtailed,  and  Christopher 
Marlowe — whose  theme  of  “Hero  and  Leander  ”  Ben  Jonson 
also  is  going  to  use  in  burlesque  form  for  his  puppet  play — flees 
from  death  in  the  capital,  only  to  find  an  even  swifter  one  at 
Deptford.*  Five  years  later,  the  German,  Paul  Hentzner,  gives 
us,  in  1598,  the  first  description  of  the  fair  that  comes  down  from 
an  eye-witness. 

“It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  every  year  upon  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day,  when  the  fair  is  held,  it  is  usual  for  the 
mayor,  attended  by  the  twelve  principal  aldermen,*  to  walk  in  a 
neighbouring  field,  dressed  in  his  scarlet  gown,  and  about  his  neck 
a  golden  chain,  to  which  is  hung  a  golden  Fleece,  and,  besides, 
that  particular  ornament  which  distinguishes  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  Garter.  When  the  mayor  goes  out  of  the  precincts 
of  the  city  a  sceptre  and  sword  and  cap  are  borne  before  him, 
and  he  is  followed  by  the  principal  aldermen  in  scarlet  gowns 

(1)  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  in7l636,  the  Priory,  with  all  the 
privileges  of  the  fair,  passed  to  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentations. 

(2)  A.D.  1672,  on  August  24th,  St.  Bartholomew’s  day. 

(3)  West  Smithfleld  had  an  evil  reputation  for  brawls  and  murders.  The 
dist  rict  "  was  for  many  years  called  Ruffians  Hall,  by  reason  it  was  the  usual 
place  of  Frayes  and  common  fighting'  during  the  time  that  sworrls  and  biicklers 
wereinu.se.”  (Stowe.)  The  “  generall  quarrell  of  fighting  abated  ”  about  1677-78. 

(4)  “  In  their  violet  gowns  lined,  and  their  horses,  without  cloaks.”  Pro¬ 
clamation  of  1604. 
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with  gold  chains,  himself  and  they  on  horseback.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  where  a  tent  is 
pitched,  the  mob  begin  to  wrestle  before  them,  two  at  a  time ; 
the  conquerors  receive  rewards  from  the  magistrates.  After  this 
is  over  a  parcel  of  live  rabbits  are  turned  loose  among  the  crowd, 
which  are  pursued  by  a  number  of  boys,  who  endeavour  to  catch 
them,  with  all  the  noise  they  can  make.  While  we  were  at  this 
show  one  of  our  company,  Tobias  Salander,  Doctor  of  Physic, 
had  his  pocket  picked  of  his  purse  with  nine  crowns,  which, 
without  doubt,  was  so  cleverly  taken  from  him  by  an  English¬ 
man,  w’ho  always  kept  very  close  to  him,  that  the  Doctor  did  not 
perceive  it.” 

By  the  year  1614 — three  years  after  the  burning  of  the  last 
”  heretic  ”  in  Smithfield — the  condition  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  fair  was  held  had  become  a  public  scandal.  During  a  wet 
August  Smithfield  was  no  better  than  a  slough,  and  there  was 
much  public  satisfaction  when  a  letter  came,  from  James  I., 
commanding  the  Lord  Mayor  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance, 
which  he  did.  Between  fair-time  and  fair-time  Smithfield  was 
drained,  paved,  and  railed,  so  that  before  the  next  August  came 
round,  the  fair  cleansed  and  renovated,  physically  at  least,  could 
be  made  famous  in  literature  by  the  pen  of  one  peculiarly  fitted, 
both  by  habit  and  temperament,  to  dramatise  it.  For  Ben 
Jonson  was  nothing  if  not  a  Londoner.  Like  his  later  name¬ 
sake,  his  heart  was  in  the  capital,  with  its  culture,  its  learning, 
its  poets,  its  players,  and  all  its  many  coloured  assemblage  of 
strange,  eccentric,  grotesque,  and  bizarre  types,  that  appealed 
to  his  imagination,  and  that  he  was  to  perpetuate  in  such 
comedies  as  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  The  Alchemist,  and 
especially  Bartholomew  FairA  This  last  may  not  be  his 
best  comedy,  but  it  is  assuredly  one  of  his  most  amusing,  and 
gives  us  a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  unsurpassed  for  realism  and 
truth,  of  London  life  and  London  characters,  as  they  were  when 
Shakespeare,  and  his  fellow  immortals,  were  doing  the  annual 
round  of  the  booths,  and  when  you  might  have  seen  the  big-boned, 
big-bellied,  unwieldy  Scot  himself,  with  his  truculent  glance, 
and  flashing,  vigilant  eye,  observing  and  noting,  amid  the  dusty 
turmoil  of  the  fair,  the  types  likest  enough — with  a  spice  of  added 
colour,  perhaps — to  suit  his  dramatic  purpose.  The  people 
have  ever  loved  to  see  themselves  upon  the  stage;  and  Jonson, 
like  Justice  Overdo,  unnoticed,  listens  and  records. 

Leatheuhead  ’  :  What  do  you  lack?  what  is’t  you  buy?  what 

(1)  Jonson’s  Bartholomew  Fair  was  first  played  at  the  Hope  Theatre  on 
October  Slst,  1614,  and  the  following  day  before  King  James  at  Court. 

(2)  Jonson’s  lino  :  “  for  thou  art  parcel,  poet,  and  inginer,”  has  led  sonne 
critics  to  identify  Leafhorhead  with  Jonson’s  collaborator  in  the  masques, 
Inigo  Jones.  The  idea  seems  rather  far-fetched. 
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do  you  lack?  rattles,  drums,  halberts,  horses,  babies*  o’  the  best, 
fiddles  o’  the  finest? 

{Enter  Costard-monger  folloiced  hy  Nightingale.) 

Cost  :  Buy  any  jiears,  pears,  fine,  very  fine  pears ! 

Trash  ;  Buy  any  gingerbread,  gilt  gingerbread !  “ 

Night  :  Hey  !  (singing). 

“  Now  the  Fair’s  a-filling, 

O  for  a  tune  to  startle. 

The  birds  o’  the  booths  here  billing, 

Yearly  with  old  Saint  Bartle.” 

Buy  any  ballads,  new  ballads ! 

(Enter  Ursula  from  her  hwth.) 

Urs  :  Fie  upon’t,  who  would  wear  out  their  youth  and  prime 
thus,  in  roasting  of  pigs,  that  had  any  cooler  vocation. 

Yes,  fat  Ursula,  with  a  touch  of  the  Falstaff  in  her  composi¬ 
tion  ,  is  vivid  enough ;  yet  the  most  arresting  figure  of  all  these 
grotesques  is  not  the  pig- woman,  but  the  clamorous  Puritan, 
Zeal-of-the-land  Busy,  sniffing  the  sizzling  pigs  that  shed  their 
eyes®  in  “  the  shop  of  Satan  ” — “  I  will  eat  exceedingly,  and 
prophecy  ” — and,  with  his  feet  fast  in  the  stocks  duly  foretelling 
that  which  little  more  than  two  centuries  shall  bring  to  pass — 
the  downfall  of  “  the  foul  fair.”  Meanwhile,  however,  for  the 
time  being,  and  to  the  delight  of  the  crowd,  the  argument  of 
Dionysius  confutes  him,  and  Busy  consents  to  become  a  beholder 
of  that  most  popular  of  Elizabethan  entertainments,  the  Puppet 
Show. 

An  anonymous  tractarian  of  1(541  has  left  us  a  good  description 
of  the  fair,  as  an  outlet  for  British  humours,  in  his  day. 

“It  is  remarkable  and  worth  your  observation  to  behold  and 
hear  the  strange  sights  and  confused  noises  in  the  fair.  Here 
a  knave  in  a  Fool’s  coat,  and  with  a  trumpet  sounding,  or  on  a 
drum  beating,  invites  you  and  would  fain  persuade  you  to  see  his 
puppets;  there  a  Pogue  like  a  Wild  Woodman,  or  in  an  antick 
shape  like  an  incubus,  desires  your  company  to  view  his 
motion  ;  *  on  the  other  side  Hocus  Pocus  with  three  yards  of  tape 
or  ribbon  in’s  hand,  showing  the  art  of  Legerdemain  to  the 
admiration  and  astonishment  of  a  company  of  cockoloaches.” 

Yearly  the  fair  was  becoming  more  corrupt,  and  departing 
further  from  its  original  purpose,  of  trade;  but  the  Puritans, 
though  they  suppressed  its  drama,  did  not  suppress  the  gather- 

(1) V‘  Bartholomew  Babies  ”  or  dolls — a  corruption  of  “  Dorothy  ’’—one  of 
the  specialities  of  the  fair. 

(2)  The  “  comfortable  bread  ”  of  Elizabethan  da3ra. 

(3)  The  eye  should  drop  out  when  the  animal  is  sufficiently  roaste<l. 

(4)  Puppet  play.  Cf.  “a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son.”  Autolycus,  Winter's 
Tale. 
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ing,  so  the  clown  still  jested,  and  the  toyman  still  thrust  his 
baubles  into  the  face  of  the  Roundhead,  while  the  Cavalier’s 
lady,  “  with  a  constellation  of  black  stars  about  her  nose,  a  moon 
of  ink  on  her  chin,  and  a  very  fashionable  patch  on  her  forehead, 
laughed  at  the  short  hair  ^  beneath  the  broad-brimmed  hats,” 
while,  across  Smithfield  pavement  straddled  the  cavaliers,  “  in 
boots  two  inches  too  long,  and  with  lace  tops  wide  enough  to 
contain  each  of  them  a  goose.”  ^ 

The  great  fair,  during  this  seventeenth  century,  drew  many  a 
name  familiar  to  all  readers  of  English  literature.  Evelyn  was 
there  in  1648,  and  John  Locke  in  1664.  The  plague,  during  the 
two  following  years,  prevented  the  meeting  from  being  held ; 
but,  the  Great  Eire  by  then  having  burned  itself  out,  Pepys,  in 
his  entry  for  August  28,  1667,  is  able  to  write,  “  went  twice 
round  Bartholomew  Fair,  which  I  was  glad  to  see  again  after 
two  years  missing  it  by  the  plague.”  His  ingenuous  mind  loved 
the  simple,  warmly  coloured  humanity  of  it  all,  so  that  again 
the  next  year  (August  29,  1668),  having  been  recently  bored  at 
the  playhouse,  ”  I  out  and  met  my  wife  in  a  coach,  and 
stopped  her  going  thither  to  meet  me ;  aod  took  her  and  Mercer 
and  Deb.  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  there  did  see  a  ridiculous 
obscene  little  stage-play  called  Marry  Audrey,  a  foolish  thing, 
but  seen  by  everybody ;  and  so  to  Jacob  Hall’s  dancing  of  the 
ropes,  a  thing  worth  seeing  and  mightily  followed.”  A  few 
days  later  he  went  again,  this  time  to  see  Jonson’s  play,  ‘‘an 
excellent  play  the  more  I  see  it,  the  more  I  love  the  wit  of  it ; 
only  the  business  of  abusing  the  Puritans  begins  to  grow  stale, 
and  of  no  use,  they  being  the  people  that  at  last  will  be  found 
the  wisest.”  Bartlemy  Fair,  it  will  be  observed,  has  brought 
Pepys,  as  well  as  Busy,  among  the  prophets. 

As  the  annual  centre  of  England’s  oldest,  and  once  greatest 
industry,  the  cloth  trade — though  no  one  can  say  exactly  when 
the  drapers  passed  from  the  fair — the  Smithfield  market  was 
dwindling,  and  the  famous  sign  of  ‘‘  The  Hand  and  Shears,” 
long  the  headquarters  of  the  Court  of  Piepowder,  was  fast  losing 
its  significance. 

By  1685,  indeed,  St.  Bartholomew’s  festival  had  degenerated 
into  ‘‘  a  sort  of  Bacchanalia,”  in  which  ‘‘  totus  mundus  agit 
histrionem,”  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  frequenters  are  earn¬ 
ing  by  theft,  imposture,  and  chicanery,  ‘‘  the  same  wages  which 
they  might  get  by  honest  labour.”  In  1608  the  Frenchman, 

(1)  Tlie  Puritan  style  of  hair-dressine. 

(2)  Morley’s  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 

(3)  Leigh  Hvint,  in  Men,  Women  and  Books,  describes  Bartholomew  Fair  as 
being  “full  of  the  absolutest  and  loathsomest  trash.” 

(4)  Letter  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  his  son. 
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Sorbiere,  echoes  the  same  cry.  “  Knavery  is  here  in  perfection, 
dexterous  Cut-purses  and  Pickpockets.  I  went  to  see  the 
dancing  on  the  ropes,  which  was  admirable.  Coming  out  1 
met  a  man  that  would  have  took  off  my  hat,  but  I  secured  it, 
and  was  going  to  draw  my  sword,  crying  out  Beggar!  Damn’d 
Bogue !  Morbleu  1  etc. ,  when  on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  hundred 
people  about  me  crying,  Here,  Monsieur,  see  ‘  Jephthah’s  Bash 
Vow.’  Here,  Monsieur,  see  ‘  The  Tall  Dutchwoman.  .  .  .’ 
See  ‘  The  Horse  and  no  Horse  ’  whose  tail  stands  where  his  head 
should  be  .  .  .”  and  so  forth. 

Monsters  had  long  been  popular  in  Smithfield,  ever  since  first, 
in  Elizabethan  days,  travellers  coming  home,  full  of  marvelloua 
tales,  had  set  the  age’s  insatiable  curiosity  agape  and  pondering 
over  the  world’s  strange  shapes,  just  as  Shakespeare  had  made 
Trinculo  ponder  over  Caliban.  “Were  I  in  England  now — as 
once  I  was — and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool 
there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver;  there  would  this  monster 
make  a  man  :  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.’’  *  As 
Exhibition  Booms  for  monsters,  the  inns,  that  sheltered  and  fed 
the  homing  Trinculos,  were,  by  this  time,  outbidding  the  booths 
for  patronage ;  and  the  showman  with  the  keenest  eye  to  busi¬ 
ness  would  establish  himself  “next  door  to  the  Black  Baven,” 
or  “  next  door  to  the  Golden  Hart,’’  where,  for  your  copper 
coin,  or  the  smallest  in  silver,  you  might  see  the  giants,  the 
joined  girls,  the  child  born  “  with  a  bear  growing  on  his  back,’’ 
the  hermaphrodite,  or  the  creature  long-tailed,  “  like  a  serpent, 
wherewith  he  feeds  himself’’ — and  his  master. 

In  1694  there  was  talk  of  reducing  the  fair,  from  its  then 
extent  of  fourteen  days,  back  to  the  original  three ;  “  and  in 
1701  the  Grand  Jury  of  Ijondon  represented  the  gathering  as  a 
nuisance  “  next  only  to  that  of  the  playhouses.’’  Bartholomew’s 
is  much  degenerate,  and  it  is  as  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  temporary  playhouses  that  the  meeting,  henceforth,  until  its 
collapse  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  has  any  historical  or 
a?sthetic  significance  at  all.  From  the  year  1700  onwards  the 
West-end  actors,  towards  August,  w’ould  begin  always  to  look 
Smithfield  way.  In  1702  the  famous  Doggett  himself  has  a 
booth  at  the  fair,  and  Jonson’s  comedy,  about  this  time,  would 
be  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  or  the  Hay  market,  before  or  after 
the  festival,  the  theatre  closing  during  the  continuance  of  tlie 
fair.  ’Tis  the  players,  in  fact,  who  principally  keep  the  function 
alive,  and  to  that  market  they  bring  the  best  of  their  wares. 
Mr.  Gay,  with  his  Beggar’s  Opera,  has  a  great  success  there; 


(1)  Tempest,  Act  IT.,  Scene  2. 

(2)  Tlie  change  was  made,  it  seems,  from  1760  onwards. 
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and  around  1733  Henry  Fielding’s  comedies  are  played,  while 
Ills  namesake,  Timothy,  the  actor,  works  at  a  booth  in  the 
George  Inn,  and  is  the  Fielding  referred  to  in  the  lines — 

“  There’s  Fielding  and  Oates, 

There’s  Hippefley  and  Hall, 

There’s  Bullock  and  Lee, 

And  the  Devil  and  all.”  ^ 

At  one  of  these  great  theatrical  booths  the  graceful  Mrs. 
Pritchard  played  Eosalind,  and  here,  in  succession,  came  many 
other  stage  stars  of  the  period ;  about  the  last,  in  1769,  being 
Shuter,  after  whom  the  fair,  and  the  main  currents  of  theatrical 
life,  part  company,  though  we  get  one  glimpse — in  a  story  that 
may  be  apocryphal — of  little  David  Garrick  offering  cash  at  a 
box-office,  and  being  told,  with  kindly  condescension,  “  No,  Sir, 
we  never  takes  money  of  one  another.” 

A  few  decades  only,  after  the  passing  of  Garrick,  bring  us  to 
the  last  phase  in  this  strange,  eventful  history  of  Prior  Eahere’s 
foundation  which  had  already  outlived  its  puriX)se.  There  is 
‘‘ Polito’s  Grand  Collection,”  there  is  ”  Miles  Menagerie,”  and, 
prominent  among  them  all,  the  show  of  Monsieur  Gyngell 
‘‘arch-shuffler  and  emperor  of  cards,”  as  Edward  Stirling  has 
described  him.  ‘‘Incomparable  Gyngell!  why,  if  you  talk  of 
attire,  neither  Worth  nor  Poole  ever  dreamt  of  so  much  elegance. 
Real  ostrich  feathers,  three  in  a  jew'elled  cap — three,  like  a 
Prince  of  Wales;  silk  and  satin  dress,  spangles,  lace,  pink  legs, 
milk-white  face,  with  a  touch  of  rose-colour,  smile  bewitching, 
voice  enchanting.  He  never  asked  for  money,  it  flowed  willy- 
nilly  into  the  ample  pockets  of  his  silken  jerkin.”  ® 

Yes,  Gyngell’s  was  good  of  its  kind,  but  Eichardson’s  went 
one  better,  when  such  thrillers  as  The  Castle  of  Athlin  and 
Dunhane,  or  the  Spectre  of  the  North,  Donald  and  Rosaline, 
or  the  Spectre  of  the  Rocks,  and  The  Hall  of  Death,  or  Who's 
the  'Murderer,  alternating  with  knockabout,  were  first  present¬ 
ing  the  lure  of  the  stage  to  many  whose  life’s  w'ork  was  to 
be  done  upon  its  boards.  The  stairs  leading  to  Eichardson’s 
platform,  lined  with  green  baize  and  draped  with  crimson 
curtains,  were  those  by  which  the  genius  of  young  Edmund 
Kean  first  climbed  towards  maturity.* 

‘‘  Muster  Eichardson’s  establishment,”  writes  Stirling, 
‘‘  stood  boldly  out,  defying  competition — in  proportion  gigantic — 
superb  in  drapery,  illumination,  lamps,  fat-pots  and  glitter;  add 

(1)  Mttsical  Companion  :  “  A  Trip  to  Bartholomew  Fair,”  printed  1741. 

(2)  Edward  Stirling’s  Old  Drury  Lane,  vol.  i,  p.  22. 

{^)  There  is  a  tradition  that  Bartholomew  Fair  determined  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  for  Toole,  and,  I  think,  Henry  Irving  too. 
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to  these  brass  bands,  gongs — and  to  these  Chinese  lanterns  and 
grandly  dressed  performers.” 

Inside  was  done  the  tragedy,  with  awful  combats,  real  ghosts, 
and  blue  fire;  outside  the  comedy,  with  rollicking  fun,  colum¬ 
bines,  harlequins,  and  clowns ;  all  its  glitter  multiplied  tenfold, 
by  night,  when  the  torchlight  played  upon  the  tinsel. 

And  still  to-day,  dimly  seen  through  the  dust,  and  across  the 
distant  hurly-burly  of  Kichardson’s  show,  comes  the  lovable 
figure  of  the  gentle,  honourable,  charitable  begetter  of  it  all, 
”  Muster  ”  Eichardson  himself,  once  a  penniless  waif,  but  then, 
through  his  own  prudence  and  straight  dealing,  the  proprietor 
of  the  largest  travelling  theatre  in  England,  himself  perambu¬ 
lating  the  country  before  it,  in  the  prettiest  imaginable  little 
home  on  wheels,  scrupulously  clean  and  tidy,  with  doll’s  house 
windows,  and  snow-white  curtains  looped  up  with  cherry- 
coloured  ribbon,  and  walls  adorned  with  pictures  of  ”  The 
Prodigal  Son”  and  ”  Jacob  at  the  Well.” 

And  with  him,  for  a  time,  as  we  have  seen,  went  Edmund 
Kean,  playing  sometimes  outside  with  the  comedy,  clowns,  and 
columbines,  and  sometimes  inside,  with  the  tragedy,  the  grimly 
ghosts,  and  the  blue  fire.  Later,  when  young  Kean  had  made 
good,  the  “Muster”  went  to  Drury  Lane,  to  see  his  ex¬ 
employe  play  Richard  III.  Afterwards,  at  the  O.P.  Tavern, 
in  Eussell  Street,  a  bystander  at  the  bar  asked  Richardson 
whether  he  liked  Kean’s  acting. 

“  ‘  Like  him  !  ’  w'hy,  he  nearly  lifted  me  off  my  seat  in  his  tent 
scene.  Ah  1  but  that’s  nothing  to  his  Harlequin.  See  him 
hold  Columbine  on  his  leg,  pitch  up  a  bat,  and  catch  it;  there 
was  nature,  if  you  like,  and  real  acting.  Good  night!  ” 

The  old  showman  was  gone;  and  upon  Edmund  Kean,  as 
Harlequin,  we,  too,  will  leave  these  shadows  of  Bartholomew 
Fair. 
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BARBARA  VON  TISENHUSEN 
A  LIVLAND  TALE 

Bv  Aino  Kallas 

This  is  my  purpose,  for  which  I  invoke  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  that 
I  may  carry  it  to  a  worthy  end  for  the  profit  and  edification  of  others 
and  withal  as  a  warning  of  sorrow  that  may  l)efall  them.  Amen. 

To  write  down  the  strange  and  wonderful  things  I  have  seen  with 
mine  own  eyes  and  heard  with  mine  own  ears,  concerning  the  young 
damsel  Barbara  von  Tisenhusen,  lx)rn  in  the  Gastle  of  Rannu,  in  Liv- 
land,  Anno  Domini  1533,  in  the  reign  of  Wolter  von  Plettenberg, 
Master  of  the  Order,  daughter  of  the  highly  honoured  and  greatly 
feared  nobleman  Reinhold  von  Tisenhusen  and  his  most  virtuous  wife 
Anna  von  Sawhere,  both  long  ago  resting  ble.ssed  in  the  Lord. 

Likewise  what  I  myself  have  seen  and  heard  or  learned  from  others 
of  a  certain  travelling  merchant  and  scrivener,  Franz  Bonnius  by  name, 
who  was  of  Brunswick  in  the  land  of  Germany,  and  employed  as 
scrivener  in  the  Castle  of  Rdngu,  serving  Anna  von  Todwen,  nee  Tisen¬ 
husen,  sister  to  the  father  of  the  said  damsel  Barbara. 

Breathe  then,  O  Lord,  into  my  nostrils  the  breath  of  Truth  and  guide 
Thou  the  pen  of  Thy  servant  to  do  justice  to  each  and  all  insofar  as 
the  weakness  of  sinful  flesh  shall  allow. 

I,  Matthaeus  Jeremias  Friesner,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Vicar  of  Rannu 
right  up  tof  the  coming  of  the  Mu.scovite  into  the  land,  held  in  my  arms 
the  said  damsel  Barbara,  daughter  of  Reinhold,  at  the  Holy  Font, 
where  she  was  baptised  according  to  the  pure  and  unalloyed  Evangelium 
of  Wittenberg,  as  were  her  brothers  Jurgen,  Reinhold,  and  Bartholo- 
maeus,  and  her  seven  sisters  before  her.  Wherefore  I  bore  great  love 
toward  the  damsel  as  becometh  a  spiritual  father,  and  she  has  been 
nearer  to  my  soul  than  any  other  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  this 
vale  of  sorrow. 

Now,  albeit  the  said  damsel  Barbara  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  and  her  parents  already  old  in  years  at  her  birth,  it  was  as 
though  their  whole  strength  and  sap  had  flowed  undiluted  into  this  one 
of  all  their  offspring.  For  even  strangers  failed  not  to  admire  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  this  girl-child,  and  her  speech,  which  sounded 
as  from  the  mouth  of  a  grown  woman  and  not  from  that  of  a  little 
child,  likewise  the  flame  of  her  spirit  which,  at  an  early  age,  already 
burned  within  her.  And  her  blessed  mother  did  confide  in  me  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  send  Barbara  and  her  brother  Bartholomieus  to  the 
Court  of  the  Prince  of  Courland,  there  to  learn  honourable  ways  and 
the  discipline  of  courts  from  the  Marshals  and  Maids-of-Honour,  she 
being  a  wise  woman  and  knowing  that  in  Livland  in  her  day  no  noble 
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pursuits  were  to  be  learned  among  the  highly  born,  but  only  drinking 
and  riotous  living,  and  foi;  a  maiden  the  lusts  of  the  eye  and  vanity. 

Natheless,  before  her  purpose  could  be  fulfilled,  both  she  and  her 
pious  husband  were  snatched  from  this  fleeting  life  by  an  evil  fever, 
and  the  Knight  Jurgen  took  over  the  Castle  of  Rannu  by  right  of 
inheritance  as  the  eldest  son.  And  Maid  Barbara  was  at  that  time 
only  ten  years  of  age,  whereas  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  already 
in  the  bonds  of  marriage.  Wherefore,  the  said  damsel,  being  left  a 
little  child  and  an  orphan,  did  come  to  the  Castle  of  Rongu,  which  lies 
about  ten  versts  away  from  Rannu  Castle,  into  the  care  of  its  high-lxjrn 
mistress,  Anna  von  Todwen,  who  had  no  direct  descendants  of  her  own. 

But  at  the  time  when  all  this  did  happen,  Livland  was  still  ruled  by 
the  Order,  power  being  wielded  by  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order 
who,  side  by  side  with  the  bishops,  ruled  the  land.  And  it  was  still 
a  very  wealthy  and  blessed  land,  the  time  having  not  yet  come  when  it 
was  to  be  the  prey  of  all  nations.  Livland-Blivland  it  was  called, 
because  all  who  visited  it  then  and  there  were  of  a  mind  to  stay  and 
made  no  effort  to  depart.  And  ever  from  the  day  that  Wolter  von 
Plettenberg  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Muscovite  and  long  peace  for 
the  country  and  its  people,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Livland  waxed, 
but  Satan  also  sowed  his  seed  of  weeds,  such  as  are  love  of  pomp  and 
the  thirst  for  lewd  pleasures,  among  both  its  rulers  and  those  who  served 
them.  For  burghers  and  non-German  farmers  alike  have  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  tho  example  set  by  their  masters,  so  that  of  all  Christian  peoples 
there  is  none  which  liveth  in  such  licentiouswise  and  so  like  unto  the 
Sodomites  and  Epicureans,  each  seeking  his  pleasure,  but  in  worldly 
and  sinful  merriment.  And  because  of  this,  the  lords  of  the  Order, 
the  judges  and  the  nobles  had  neither  daily  toil  nor  any  pastime  other 
than  to  pursue  the  wolf,  or  bear,  or  fox,  hunting  in  the  forests,  save 
that  thereto  added  gaming  with  dice  and  a  constant  driving  from  one 
wedding  or  christening  to  another,  or  from  one  fair  to  another. 

Now  Johann  von  Todwen,  Master  of  Rongu,  was  one  of  the  richest 
knights  not  only  in  the  bishopric  of  Tartu,  but  in  all  Livland,  and  to 
Rongu  Castle  belonged  two  thousand  two  hundred  farms.  Wherefore 
Johann  von  Todwen  and  his  wife  Anna,  nee  Tisenhusen,  lived  in  great 
luxury,  for  they  loved  to  make  use  of  their  wealth,  showing  it  in  the  sight 
of  men,  and  not  to  hide  it  under  a  bushel.  And  albeit  now  and  again 
they  would  perform  deeds  of  charity  and  give  alms  to  the  church  and 
to  the  poor,  the  desire  of  their  hearts  was  still  for  the  vanities  of  this 
world. 

So  Anna  von  Todwen  found  great  pleasure  in  her  niece  Barbara  and 
treated  her  as  her  own  child,  being  herself  childless.  And  even  had 
this  child  reached  out  for  the  moon,  her  desire  would  have  been  fulfilled, 
in  such  measure  was  she  indulged  by  her  gracious  aunt.  Wherefore  I, 
thinking  only  of  the  benefit  to  the  child’s  soul,  would  often  say  to  the 
mistress  of  Rongu,  Anna  von  Todwen  :  “  Beware  lest  this  child  become 
too  wilful,  for  what  will  ye  do  if  in  the  days  to  come  she  abideth  but 
by  her  own  will?  Where  is  the  remedium  for  such  ill  to  be  formd?  ” 
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Whereat  the  mistress  of  Rongu,  her  aunt,  did  but  smile,  for  she,  like  all 
others,  was  under  the  spell  of  this  child. 

But  Barbara,  when  she  began  to  develop  into  a  woman,  was  fair  to 
see,  so  that  often  I  thought  on  the  young  Ruth,  when  following  in 
Boaz’  footsteps  in  the  field,  she  gleaned  the  corn.  For  although  she 
was  exceeding  slender  of  body  and  her  gait  swaying,  yet  the  curves  of 
her  body  were  perfect  and  roimded.  Her  features  likewise  were  exceed¬ 
ing  beautiful,  the  Creator  having  blessed  her  with  a  skin  white  as  the 
pith  of  the  rush,  while  her  hair  was  black  and  shiny  as  black  steel. 
Her  hair  she  combed,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  country,  into  two 
plaits,  twisting  them  into  two  coils  at  the  ear,  so  that  they  hung  like 
dark  bunches  of  grapes  at  each  side  of  her  face.  And  even  though  in 
truth  she  could  not  have  l)een  accounted  vain,  yet  she  would  bedeck  her 
head  in  the  summer  with  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  is  the  habit  of 
maidens,  and  when  crossing  a  field  or  meadow,  or  walking  in  the  herb- 
garden,  she  would  break  off  a  meadowsweet  or  a  rose — for  she  loved 
strong-scented  flowers — and  place  it  in  her  hair,  thus  meetly  adorning 
herself. 

So  came  the  time  when  Maid  Barbara  was  to  renew  the  Covenant  of 
her  Baptism  and  to  receive  instruction  in  all  Christian  knowledge.  And 
.Maid  Barbara  came  thrice  each  week  to  me,  now  riding,  now  driving, 
but  also  at  times  on  foot,  for  from  infancy  it  was  her  wont  to  wander 
in  the  forests  and  across  the  fields.  Thus  often  she  sat  before  me  and 
fixed  the  darkness  of  her  eyes  searching-wise  upon  me,  and  her  young 
soul  was  open  to  God’s  grace.  And  at  times  I  was  filled  with  certainty 
that  she  accepted  each  word  of  mine  and  hid  it  in  her  soul,  but  at 
other  times  suspicion  or  doubt  assailed  me,  for  it  seemed  as  if  her  soul 
gave  forth  a  scent  like  that  of  a  strange  flower,  and  that  she  lived 
wholly  her  owm  life.  Aye,  and  often  after  her  departure  I  have  prayed 
burning  prayers  to  God  that  He  would  preserve  the  soul  of  this  maiden 
pure  and  strong  to  the  end  of  all  things. 

But  when  Maid  Barbara  was  seventeen  years  old  and  had  partaken 
of  her  first  Holy  Communion,  her  gracious  aunt,  who  also  was  her 
guardian,  deemed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  damsel  should  l)e 
seen  of  men,  and  that  she  should  find  for  her  a  fitting  husband  of  like 
rank  to  hers  among  the  young  knights  of  Livland.  For  the  Master  of 
Rannu,  the  Knight  Jurgen,  brother  of  the  damsel,  who  according  to  the 
law  was  her  other  guardian,  had  but  scant  leisure  for  such  task. 

So  the  gentle-born  mistress  Anna  von  Tod  wen,  whose  heart  was  held 
in  l)ondage  by  the  splendour  of  this  world,  so  that  she  bowed  down 
before  it  as  do  the  heathen  before  their  idols,  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  her  niece  Barbara  a  dress  on  which  there  wrought  four  sewing- 
maidens  at  the  Castle  of  Rongu  for  the  space  of  three  moons,  for  it 
was  Anna  von  Todwen’s  desire  that  none  should  wear  a  dress  equal  to 
that  of  her  niece.  And  the  dress  became  the  talk  of  all  Livland,  aye, 
and  of  the  States  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  for  it  was  woven  altogether 
of  golden  threads,  so  that  it  might  have  been  sold  for  its  weight  of  pure 
and  unalloyed  gold,  and  further  it  was  embroidered  all  over  with  precious 
stones  from  the  neck  to  the  hem.  And  with  this  dress  there  was  to  be 
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worn  a  cloak  of  lynx  within  and  without  of  purple  cloth  edged  with 
marten,  a  gilded  handbag,  and  heavy  golden  chains  for  the  neck  and 
waist,  to  a  weight  altogether  of  sixty  ounces. 

Such  splendour  had  never  been  seen  before  even  in  Livland,  not 
among  the  nobles  nor  among  the  burghers,  although  the  women  of  Iwth 
Tartu  and  Tallinn  and  likewise  of  Rakvere  are  of  a  truth  not  behind¬ 
hand  in  the  clothing  and  adornment  of  their  sinful  flesh.  There  were 
also  many  who  secretly  and  openly  abhorred  such  vanity,  holding  it  not 
to  be  meet  for  so  young  a  damsel  and  fitter  for  a  married  woman.  These 
uttered  solemn  warning  that  the  end  of  it  all  would  be  tears  and 
repentance. 

But  in  truth  Maid  Barbara  was  not  to  blame  for  this  magnificence,  but 
her  gracious  aunt  whose  will  it  was. 

So  the  mistress  of  Rongu,  Anna  von  Tddwen,  took  her  niece  Barbara 
with  her  to  Tallinn  Town,  where  the  wedding  of  the  highly  born  gentle¬ 
man,  Egbert  von  Uexkull,  and  the  gentle-born  damsel  of  good  repute, 
Alleth  von  Risebiter,  was  to  be  celebrated.  Invitations  to  this  wed¬ 
ding  had  been  .sent  throughout  the  land  to  each  castle  and  manor  a  full 
quarter  of  a  year  earlier,  and  one  special  scrivener  had  been  engaged 
solely  for  this  task  ;  moreover,  as  no  manor  house  in  the  whole  of  1-iv- 
land  could  by  any  means  have  held  so  large  a  company  of  guests,  the 
great  Guild  Hall  of  Tallinn  Town  had  been  hired,  for  both  bridegroom 
and  bride  were  of  famous  and  wealthy  families. 

But  of  these  weddings  and  all  such-like  feasts  as  were  held  in  this 
godless  time  to  the  joy  of  Satan  and  his  hosts,  I  must  with  shame 
declare  :  “  Woe  unto  ye,  for  your  sake  have  ruin  and  destruction 
come  into  the  land.” 

Yet  this  wedding  was  most  noteworthy  because  of  one  thing  :  that  it 
was  here  that  the  true  character  and  inward  nature  of  Maid  Barbara 
w'ere  first  seen,  to  the  surprise  of  all  and  to  the  confusion  of  many. 

So  at  this  feast  were  gathered  the  knights  and  landowners  from  all 
quarters  of  Livland,  together  with  their  families  and  their  armed  men, 
their  retainers  and  their  grooms,  .so  that  altogether  they  numljered  several 
hundred  souls.  Nor  were  the  drummers  of  one  town  enough  for  them, 
but  from  the^  Prince-Governor  of  the  country,  and  even  from  the  army, 
drummers  were  collected  for  their  pleasure,  and  musicians  from  distant 
towns. 

Thus  they  held  their  merriment  and  rode  many  times  in  great  pro¬ 
cessions  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town  and  back  again  and  twice  jxast  the 
Guild  Hall,  with  roll  of  drums  and  music,  displaying  their  finery  in  the 
market-place  for  all  the  town’s  burghers  and  also  for  non-Germans  to 
see.  And  they  were  filled  with  pride  and  fired  off  their  guns,  as  though 
they  had  taken  a  great  fortress.  And  their  chargers  were  decked  all 
over  with  heavy  golden  chains  and  plumes  of  feathers,  so  that  the  cost 
of  one  of  them  was  the  cost  of  nine  loads  of  rye.  Wherefore  non- 
Germans  from  the  suburbs  and  from  beyond  the  town  walls  where  their 
dwellings  are,  came  running  in  great  numbers  to  see  them,  and  also 
many  a  respectable  burgher  and  artificer  did  quit,  one  his  potter’s  wheel, 
one  his  brewing  vat,  and  the  barber  his  shaving,  to  see  such  doings. 
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Also  Maid  Barbara  and  her  gracious  aunt  rode  each  time  among  the 
others  in  the  processions,  both  mounted  on  palfreys. 

Now,  when  the  wedding-guests  had  shown  themselves  sufficiently  to 
the  common  people,  they  went  into  the  Guild  Hall  where  tables  had 
been  set  for  them.  And  no  Grace  was  said  and  no  hymn  of  thanks¬ 
giving  sung,  but  instead  there  began  at  once  a  feasting  and  an  over¬ 
eating  and  an  over-drinking.  Nor  can  the  tongue  of  man  tell  how  many 
were  the  fatted  oxen  and  the  swine,  the  geese  and  the  capons,  nor  the 
numl)er  of  deer  and  salmon  eaten  at  this  feast.  And  many  knights  vied 
in  drinking  ale  from  wooden  tankards  which  were  of  size  so  great  that 
a  newborn  babe  could  have  been  bathed  in  them,  nor  did  they  cease 
until  they  rolled,  overcome,  under  the  table.  But  albeit  there  was  ale 
in  such  profusion  that  the  floor  of  the  Guild  Hall  was  drenched  with 
it,  and  had  to  be  dried  with  hay  for  the  dancing ;  yet  in  this  were  they 
humble  that  wine  was  not  drunk  nor  silver  spoons  used  for  eating. 

But  around  Maid  Barbara  the  young  knights  buzzed  like  bees  around 
a  honeysuckle.  And  an  aged  man,  a  judge,  said  aloud  in  the  hearing 
of  all  to  his  more  youthful  companion  : 

“  There  is  a  pretty  hive  for  thee,  take  it  to  thy  garden — when  the 
bees  swarm  there'  will  perhaps  be  something  for  me  too.” 

This  awakened  loud  laughter  and  a  great  din.  But  I  saw  that  the 
heart  of  the  mistress  of  Rbngu,  Anna  von  Todwen,  was  joyful  on 
account  of  all  the  attention  which  was  showered  on  her  niece. 

Then  they  rode  again  in  procession  through  the  town,  and  Maid 
Barbara  was  with  them.  As  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tower  called  Kiek-in-de-Kok,  words  spoken  in  the  peasant  tongue  by 
a  woman  were  borne  to  my  ear  : 

”  Look  at  the  one  in  the  dress  of  gold,  doth  she  not  shine  like  an 
angel  at  the  altar?” 

And  I  looked  behind  me  and  beheld  Maid  Barbara  in  her  golden 
dress,  which  was  so  heavy  that  she  was  nigh  to  sinking  under  its  weight, 
and  her  black  hair  was  combed  high  from  her  temples  and  gathered  in 
a  golden  net. 

And  she  was  so  exceeding  beautiful  to  see  as  she  rode,  young  and 
lovely,  in  the  cavalcade,  that  my  old  heart  winced,  for  I  feared  for  the 
future  of  her  undying  soul,  which  was  dearer  to  me  than  her  success  on 
earth. 

But  a  lame  man  by  the  roadside,  who  wore  a  tanner’s  l)elt,  said,  and 
this,  too,  I  heard  quite  plainly  : 

“  Is  not  that  the  harlot  of  Babylon  herself  from  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tions?  With  the  gold  of  that  dress  one  could  clothe  a  thousand  poor.” 

When  I  heard  these  words  spoken  of  Barbara  I  started,  for  she  was 
as  yet  but  a  child  in  my  sight.  And  straightaway  I  looked  back  once 
more  and  saw  that  she  had  heard  the  words  of  the  tanner,  for  she  was 
exceeding  pale,  and  the  blood  had  left  her  young  face. 

And  when  we  again  reached  the  Guild  Hall,  Maid  Barbara  withdrew 
herself  aside  at  once  from  the  others  and  fled  straight  to  her  place  of 
lodging  in  a  manner  but  little  suited  to  a  maiden  of  noble  birth.  Aye, 
ancf  in  great  haste,  without  informing  anyone,  she  set  out  in  a  carriage 
towards  Rongu,  with  but  one  groom,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
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gentle-born  mistress  Anna  von  Tod  wen,  who  did  not  know  what  so 
suddenly  wrought,  upon  the  mind  of  her  niece. 

In  sooth  great  happenings  were  to  follow  a  few  loose  words,  for  the 
damsel’s  mind  was  like  to  the  waters  of  a  well  whose  depth  no  man 
hath  plumbed. 

So  after  the  journey  to  Tallinn,  Maid  Barbara  hung  up  the  dress  of 
gold  and  said  to  her  gracious  aunt : 

“  Thou  canst  sell  this  dress  for  its  weight  in  gold,  gracious  aunt, 
if  thou  so  desirest,  and  give  to  the  needy,  but  I  will  never  wear  it  more.” 

And  the  mistress  of  Rongu,  her  aimt,  being  angry  at  this,  said  : 

“  Thankless  child,  canst  thou  not  set  value  on  what  has  been  wrought 
for  thee?” 

And  Barbara  made  answer  : 

“Far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should  be  thankless.  But  the  golden 
dress  is  too  heavy  for  me,  gracious  aunt.” 

And  in  other  ways,  too,  great  mutatio,  or  change  of  mind,  had  occurred 
in  this  young  damsel,  so  that  others  also  had  marked  it. 

For  Maid  Barbara  begun  to  visit  the  smoky  huts  of  the  non-Germans, 
where  together  with  their  cattle  they  dwell  in  misery,  and  did  talk 
with  their  wives  and  their  daughters,  and  likewise  taught  them  various 
crafts,  such  as  are  sewing  and  fine  spinning.  She  also  began  to  spend 
her  time  in  such  vain,  not  to  say  sinful,  ways,  as  to  listen  to  the  pagan 
incantations  and  songs  of  these  same  non-Germans,  which  they  sing 
while  at  work  and  at  all  times  in  their  homes.  For,  alas,  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  their  hearts  they  are  still  naked  heathens,  albeit  they  have 
given  ear  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  received  Holy  Baptism. 
Further,  she  attempted  to  set  down  on  paper  and  write  down  in  letters 
these  ribald  jingles  which  have  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  and  are,  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  work  of  Satan. 

And  once  in  the  hearing  of  the  Master  of  Rongu  himself,  Johann  von 
Todwen,  dared  she  to  say  that  these  non-Germans,  or,  in  other  words, 
non-humans,  should  not  be  whipped  nor  otherwise  chastised.  Then, 
however.  Master  Johann  made  it  clear  enough  to  her  that  chastisement 
was  just  what  was  needed  for  the  bodily  as  well  as  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  non-Germans,  and  that  it  was  unfitting  for  a  woman  to 
meddle  in  matters  which  her  Creator  had  placed  above  her  understanding. 

But  despite  all  scoldings  Maid  Barbara  would  not  leave  off  her 
communion  with  the  non-Germans,  and  it  seemed  that  so  to  behave 
herself  was  a  greater  joy  and  pastime  to  her  than  to  sit  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  honourable  and  virtuous  maidens  of  her  own  class,  or  to  engage 
in  innocent  and  lawful  merriment  with  the  young  knights. 

What  moved  in  the  young  damsel’s  mind  at  this  time,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  her  thoughts,  is  known  to  God  alone,  who  created  her  from  the 
dust  of  the  earth  according  to  His  own  all-knowing  and  hidden  pur¬ 
pose,  and  who  alone  had  the  power  to  read  her  inmost  thought. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Maid  Barbara  reached  her  eighteenth  year 
and  thus  had  long  been  of  marriageable  age. 
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And  it  befell  that  after  midsummer  a  new  scrivener  had  been  engaged 
at  Rbngu  Castle,  by  name  Franz  Bonnius,  born  of  respectable  parents 
in  Brunswick,  in  Germany ;  and  first  came  to  Livland  as  a  travelling 
merchant. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  one  summer  evening,  when  Barbara  returned 
from  a  walk  with  her  two  cousins  and  two  other  damsels  of  gentle  birth, 
that  at  the  castle  gate  they  were  met  by  Master  Jurgen  and  two  knights, 
and  in  their  company  Bonnius,  who  had  just  arrived. 

I,  too,  was  there  standing  behind  them  where  I  saw  all  that 
happened. 

According  to  an  old  Livland  custom,  wherever  people  of  gentle  birth 
meet  in  towns,  markets,  manors,  or  in  villages,  they  greet  each  other 
in  friendliness  with  a  kiss,  such  being  their  manner  of  greeting.  Thus 
a  knight  may  not  pass  maidens  by  without  embracing  each  in  turn  and 
bestowing  a  kiss  on  each,  even  when  they  are  not  previously  known  to 
the  maidens.  And  this  custom  prevailed  down  to  the  Muscovite  War, 
but  during  the  war  fell  into  disuse. 

Moreover,  only  good  can  be  said  of  it,  for  it  is  an  exceeding  honour¬ 
able  and  seemly  habit,  and  the  kiss  is  given  in  all  chastity. 

So  first  Master  Jiirgen  took  and  greeted  the  damsels,  kissing  each 
in  turn,  and  the  damsels  gave  themselves  to  it  without  disfavour. 
After  which  the  two  strange  knights  did  likewise  kiss  the  five  damsels 
in  greeting,  Barbara,  her  two  cousins,  and  the  two  others. 

And  the  maidens  were  all  young  like  the  grass  of  the  field  in  its 
prime,  before  it  withers  and  is  cast  into  the  furnace.  And  the  evening, 
too,  was  mild  and  full  of  sweetness,  and  the  clouds  in  the  sky  like 
docks  of  lambs. 

But  Bonnius,  the  new  scrivener,  halted  and  waited  until  they  had 
ended  their  salutations.  And  I  looked  on  him  and  saw  that  he  was  of 
manly  build,  having  a  long  frame,  but  bearing  himself  lightly  and 
without  effort.  And  his  eyes  were  full  of  courage  and  of  purpose,  as 
are  those  of  men  in  whom  blood  often  rises  swiftly  to  the  head,  and  his 
whole  being  that  of  a  hired  soldier  rather  than  of  a  wielder  of  a  goose- 
quill.  But  I  saw,  also,  that  his  ears  were  small  and  shapely,  lying 
close  to  his  head,  which  indeed  is  a  mark  of  a  shrewd  mind ;  nor  was 
there  anywhere  superfluous  flesh  on  his  face,  which  rather  was  thin  and 
keen,  so  that  he  had  the  semblance  of  Z)  hawk. 

And  Barbara,  who  before  had  not  seen  Bonnius  and  knew  him  not, 
said  tauntingly  : 

“  Honoured  and  worthy  knight,  hast  thou  no  mind  to  use  the  privilege 
allowed  thee  by  the  custom  of  the  land?” 

And  Bonnius  answered  respectfully,  as  becometh  a  member  of  a  lower 
order  : 

“  The  gracious  damsel  mistaketh  me,  for  I  am  in  sooth  no  knight, 
but  the  new  scrivener  of  Rbngu  Castle.” 

Now  I,  Matthaeus  Jeremias  Friesner,  an  aged  man,  who  have  never 
laid  hand  on  a  woman  nor  known  the  joys  of  fleshly  love,  do  yet 
despite  this  know  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  as  a  seneschal  may 
know  the  wine  in  his  cellars.  For  many  have  passed  through  my  hands, 
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and  they  are  many  who  have  opened  their  hearts  to  me,  and  many 
confessions  have  I  received,  although  since  the  Augsburg  Confession 
aricular  has,  by  God  His  will,  been  abolished  in  Livland. 

In  this  manner  hath  the  nature  of  man  come  plainly  to  be  understood 
by  me. 

I  felt  therefore  that  when  these  two  young  people  exchanged  their 
words,  at  that  moment  something  happened  between  them  that  no  man 
might  undo,  and  that  was  hidden  from  the  sight  of  all ;  something  that 
joined  them  together  with  a  strong  and  lasting  bond  which  would  endure 
even  unto  death.  But  of  all  this  they  themselves  knew  naught. 

Yet  I  saw  Maid  Barbara  become  red  as  a  berry  in  the  field  as  she 
turned  herself  swiftly  round  and  with  her  cousins  laughed  and  chattered 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

But  when  next  I  saw  Maid  Barbara,  and  likewise  Franz  Bonnius,  it 
was  already  winter  and  Candlemas.  This  was  at  a  bear-baiting  at 
Rannu  Castle,  which  then  was,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ruled  over 
by  the  brother  of  the  said  Barbara,  the  most  high-l)orn  gentleman  and 
knight  Jurgen  von  Tisenhusen,  who  had  taken  to  wife  Edde  von  Neylen, 
daughter  of  Gotthard. 

The  Knight  Jiirgen,  as  did  all  the  hereditary  landowners  in  Livland 
of  his  class,  kept  ever  two  or  three  young  bears  in  chains,  the  which 
beasts  had  been  taken  as  cubs  in  their  lair.  In  like  wise  the  said 
Jurgen  kept  ever  in  readiness  ten  hounds  for  these  liear-baitings,  all 
trained  with  care,  each  dog  having  his  own  groom  from  among  the 
non-Germans. 

Now  when  the  bear-cubs  had  reached  their  third  year  a  bear-baiting 
was  held.  A  large  open  space  in  the  courtyard  had  been  chosen,  and 
gentle-born  knights  and  ladies  had  wrapped  themselves  in  all  manner 
of  furs,  such  as  marten  and  lynx,  likewise  in  leopard  skins,  for  a  grey 
frost  prevailed. 

And  I  perceived  Maid  Barbara  sitting  by  her  aunt  on  the  steps,  under 
a  portico.  The  scrivener,  the  same  Franz  Bonnius,  had  also  accom¬ 
panied  the  mistress  of  Rongu,  save  that  he  stood  in  the  background,  as 
befitteth  one  of  his  class. 

And  the  whole  time  the  dogs  kept  up  a  fearsome  noise,  whining  and 
howling,  as  though  stricken  with  the  dog-madness,  for  that  they  were 
not  then  and  there  let  loose  at  the  bears,  for  whose  blood  they  thirsted, 
and  their  eyes  were  drawn  upward  in  their  heads,  so  that  only  the  whites 
showed,  so  fierce  was  their  desire  to  attack. 

When  now  the  said  bear,  which  was  a  young  and  exceeding  powerful 
male,  had  been  brought  in  chains  to  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  it 
was  let  loose  by  its  keeper,  when  it  began  to  roll  and  tumble  in  the 
snow.  But  the  Knight  Jurgen,  whip  in  hand,  urged  “  Sultan,”  and 
at  once,  w’ithout  giving  tongue,  the  dog  sped  like  a  flash  over  the  snow 
at  the  bear  and  flew  straight  at  its  ear.  And  now  the  bear,  too,  began 
growling  and  shaking  itself  and  dealing  out  blows  with  its  paws,  so 
that  one  might  have  believed  the  dog’s  last  hour  had  come.  But  then 
the  Knight  Jurgen  urged  ”  Muri,”  and  Muri  flew  at  the  bear’sother  ear. 
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But  this  time  the  beast  of  the  forest  reared  itself  on  its  hind  legs 
and  began  to  brush  its  head  with  its  fore-paws,  as  though  washing  its 
head.  And  the  gentle-born  knights  and  ladies  were  greatly  amused  at 
this  spectacle  which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  and  they  shouted 
loudly  and  urged  on  the  dogs.  And  the  Knight  Jurgen  let  loose  in  all 
six  dogs  at  the  bear,  so  that  they  gripped  fast  at  its  throat  and  neck 
and  swung  on  its  furry  coat  like  leeches  that  suck  the  blood.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  took  them  before  they  had  the  bear  down,  which  then 
panted  and  blew  and  growled  terribly,  but  could  no  longer  rise. 

But  as  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Knight  Jurgen  to  kill  the  bear 
at  these  games,  but  to  spare  it  for  games  to  follow,  he  commanded  the 
grooms  to  the  rescue.  So  the  grooms,  non-Germans,  came  and  pulled  at 
the  dogs  by  the  tail  and  rubbed  their  teeth  and  gums  with  snow  and 
ice,  that  they  should  release  the  bear.  And  all  this  was  pleasant  and 
instructive  and  greatly  edifying  to  the  mind. 

But  just  when  all  were  roused  to  the  height  of  enjoyment.  Maid 
Barbara  arose  with  a  ruddy  glow  on  her  face  in  the  frost  and  cried  out 
in  a  clear  voice  : 

‘  ‘  Are  ye  not  ashamed  so  to  be  torturing  animals  for  your  delight  ? 
I  will  look  upon  it  no  longer.” 

And  Maid  Barbara,  when  she  had  spoken  these  words,  turned  and 
went  in  through  the  door  and  showed  herself  not  again.  And  at  this  a 
whispering  and  bal)el  of  voices  arose,  and  her  aunt,  the  gentle-born 
mistress  Anna  von  Tbdwen,  was  greatly  ashamed  at  the  bad  behaviour 
of  her  niece,  having  herself  brought  up  the  orphan  child. 

But  Jurgen  von  Tisenhusen,  Master  of  Rannu,  her  brother,  said  in 
the  hearing  of  all  : 

”  May  all  the  plague  of  the  world  fall  on  me.  This  damsel  will  I 
yet  crush.” 

And  this  he  said  without  any  brotherly  affection  or  love. 

Then  I  turned  and  looked  straightway  on  the  .scrivener,  on  that  F ranz 
Bonnius,  and  I  saw  a  sudden  change  in  his  eyes.  For  he  seemed  as 
though  he  desired  that  very  instant  to  seize  the  Knight  Jurgen  by  the 
throat,  as  the  hounds  had  seized  the  bear. 

But  all  who  heard  the  Knight  Jurgen  utter  these  words,  remembered 
them  afterwards  when  all  had  happened  that  was  to  happen. 

So  came  the  spring  after  a  long  and  snowy  winter,  came  the  season 
of  bees  and  the  cuckoo’s  song,  and  men,  the  dwellers  of  this  earth, 
began  their  labours,  their  sowing  and  ploughing,  and  men  wrote 
Anno  1553. 

And  to  mine  ears  came  divers  reports  of  the  new  scrivener  of  Rongu 
Castle,  Franz  Bonnius,  how  that  he  was  willing  and  skilful  at  his  duties 
and  neither  emptied  the  ale  tankard  nor  loved  making  wagers  and  the 
casting  of  dice.  In  this  manner  he  was  put  to  many  important  tasks, 
all  of  which  he  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  masters.  But  he 
was  deemed  at  once  proud  and  fiery,  a  man  whose  blood  boiled  more 
quickly  without  being  stirred  by  wine  than  that  of  other  men  with  the 
help  of  Chablis  or  Auxerre. 
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Then,  one  evening  in  early  spring,  as  I  returned  from  Rongu  Castle 
and  sought  a  straight  cut  through  a  bosky  grove,  where  cattle  roamed 
and  little  cowherds  tapped  the  sap  of  the  birches,  I  thanked  the  Lord 
my  Creator  for  the  delight  of  this  beginning  of  summer,  and  prayed 
for  the  blessing  of  unbroken  peace  for  Livland. 

And  I  heard  the  non-Germans  that  played  their  bagpipes,  as  is  their 
habit  in  the  evenings,  and  the  music  was  borne  a  full  league  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  evening. 

But  when  I  had  descended  from  the  birch-grove  to  the  meadow  clear¬ 
ing,  I  saw  the  gentle-born  damsel  Barbara  and  the  scrivener  of  Rongu, 
Franz  Bonnius  of  Brunswick,  sitting  on  a  grassy  mound  close  to  each 
other,  like  lovers.  And  they  had  a  hedgehog  before  them  upon  which 
both  were  looking.  And  the  hedgehog,  as  is  the  nature  of  that  beast 
when  it  fears  danger,  rolled  itself  into  a  ball  and  spluttered  wickedly  like 
to  a  cauldron  that  boileth  and  made  sudden  jerks  as  though  to  frighten 
them.  But  when  they  had  looked  long  enough  upon  the  hedgehog,  Maid 
Barbara  took  it  with  great  care  in  her  apron  and  placed  it  in  the  hazel- 
bushes. 

Then  the  scrivener,  this  Franz  Bonnius,  took  Maid  Barbara  and 
pressing  both  arms  round  her  breast,  kissed  her.  And  I  heard  the 
damsel  sigh  heavily,  as  though  she  bore  a  great  sorrow,  but  her  counten¬ 
ance  was  full  of  bliss  as  that  of  one  who  loves,  and  glowed  as  though 
her  blood  w'ere  hot  within  her. 

So  I  turned  and  silently  went  my  way,  unnoticed  of  either  of  them. 
And  feeling  sorrowful  for  their  sake,  I  said  to  myself  :  “  Lord,  can  this 
be  sin?  ”  But  I  heard  no  answer  from  the  Lord,  for  behold.  He  was 
dumb  to  me  at  that  moment. 

But  not  long  afterwards,  when  I  sat  alone  again  one  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  and  pondered  over  my  sermon  for  the  morrow,  the  door  opened,  and 
Maid  Barbara  entered  in. 

Her  coming  surprised  me,  for  the  hour  was  late,  and  I  could  see  from 
her  shoes  that  she  had  come  on  foot  from  Rongu  to  Rannu,  a  good  ten 
versts.  And  she  had  not  visited  me  thus  since  she  had  received  my 
teaching  for  her  confirmation. 

Wherefore  I  quickly  thrust  aside  my  papers  and  my  postilla  and  like¬ 
wise  the  Holy  Bible,  and  waited  for  what  she  would  say. 

And  after  a  word  of  greeting  she  asked  me  : 

“  Canst  thou  tell  me.  Father,  how  the  Pact  of  Parnu  runs  and  what 
is  its  meaning?  ” 

Now  the  matter  stands  thus,  that  the  Pact  of  Parnu  was  drawm  up 
for  that  maidens  of  gentle  birth  might  not  enter  into  marriage  with 
those  of  lower  station,  but  preserve  instead  their  blood  pure. 

So  I  guessed  at  once  her  purpose,  and  why  she  had  come  to  me  so 
late  in  the  evening,  and  I  answered  : 

“  Truly,  I  have  not  the  Pact  of  Parnu  here,  my  daughter,  but  if 
such  be  thy  wish,  I  will  read  to  thee  the  Epistle  of  Wolter  von  Pletten- 
berg,  the  former  Master  of  our  Order,  which  he  sent  regarding  this 
same  matter  to  the  Land  Council  at  Wolmar.” 

And  she  bowed  low  her  black-tressed  head  and  uttered  in  a  low  voice, 
as  though  she  had  whispered  : 
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“  Read,  Father.” 

And  I  sought  the  Epistle  of  Wolter  von  Plettenberg,  written  Anno 
1507,  and  read  to  her  as  follows: 

“  Likewise,  if  a  gentle-born  maiden  or  widow-woman  becomes  changed 
in  mind  contrary  to  the  teaching  and  wisdom  of  her  friends,  to  wit  her 
kindred,  and  wed  unworthily,  she  is  to  be  held  in  contempt  by  all 
honourable  wives,  and  she  and  her  accomplices  in  crime  are  to  be 
judged,  and  all  that  is  hers  shall  fall  to  her  nearest  kin,  and  they  are 
both  to  die  of  hunger.” 

When  I  had  read  this  paragraph  to  its  close,  Maid  Barbara  lifted 
her  head  again  and  said,  and  I  could  hear  that  there  was  scorn  and 
stubbornness  in  her  mind  : 

”  Is  that  all?  ” 

And  I  said  : 

”  Of  a  truth  that  is  all  concerning  this  matter.” 

And  she  asked  : 

“  Who  is  the  man  who  is  deemed  unworthy.  Father,  canst  thou 
explain  this  to  me.” 

And  I  answered  her,  thus  interpreting  the  law  : 

“  Unworthy,  my  daughter,  is  he  who  is  not  of  the  same  blood  or 
class  as  a  gentle-I)Orn  maid  or  widow-woman.” 

And  Maid  Barbara  said  : 

"  Dost  thou  thyself  believe  that  this  is  so?  ” 

And  I  marvelled  greatly  that  she  should  question  me  thus  keenly, 
and  I  answered  her  thus  : 

"It  is  an  earthly  law,  my  daughter,  which  is  not  the  same  as  a 
spiritual  law,  or  God’s  law.” 

And  the  damsel  stood  up  and  so  doing  was  taller  than  I,  an  aged, 
bent  man,  so  that  she  looked  over  my  head.  And  she  said,  and  I  saw 
that  her  spirit  was  highly  wrath  at  the  moment : 

"  It  is  an  unworthy  law,  made  by  unworthy  men,  and  those  who  have 
decreed  it  have  never  in  all  their  lives  known  aught  of  man  or  of  woman 
or  of  love.” 

As  she  uttered  this  I  saw'  into  her  soul,  as  though  it  had  been  of 
glass,  and  my  old  heart  trembled  for  this  damsel,  for  I  had  seen  her 
since  her  infancy,  and  she  was  nearer  to  my  heart  as  any  daughter  of 
the  flesh. 

And  I  looked  in  sorrow  on  the  beauty  of  her  body,  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  Creator  to  give  birth  to  children  according  to  His  com¬ 
mand  and  thus  to  bring  new  life  from  generation  to  generation. 

And  I  divined  her  fate,  seeing  all  that  was  to  happen  as  in  a  mirror, 
and  I  said  : 

"  Barbara,  Barbara,  thou  hast  neither  mother  nor  father,  but  as  an 
infant  thou  wert  left  an  orphan.  Open,  therefore,  thy  heart  to  me,  an 
aged  man  who  hath  baptised  thee  and  confirmed  thee  in  the  Faith — 
dost  thou  burn  in  love  for  that  scrivener,  that  Franz  Bonnius,  who  hath 
come  hither  from  Brunswick?  ” 

At  that  her  pride  melted  away  like  foam,  and  she  cast  herself  at 
my  feet  and  embraced  my  knees,  and  thus  said,  weeping : 

"  Thou  hast  said  it.  Father,  I  love  Franz  Bonnius.” 
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To  this  I  made  reply  : 

“  Woe  is  thee,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Reinhold,  and  woe  to  thy 
blessed  parents,  that  this  should  come  to  pass.  But  there  is  yet 
time  to  cast  out  this  man  from  thy  soul,  who  has  entered  there  like 
a  masterless  rogue  and  a  robber.” 

And  she  answered  : 

“  Father,  dost  thou  too  deem  him  unworthy?  ” 

And  I  said  : 

“  Truly  I  know  nothing  ill  of  him,  but  he  is  not  thine  equal  in 
family  or  in  station,  nor  will  the  Tisenhusens  ever  give  their  consent 
to  this.” 

And,  rising,  she  answered  again,  and  she  no  longer  wept : 

”  I  will  not  be  divided  from  Franz  Bonnius,  though  I  were  to  die 
the  death  of  hunger  for' his  sake.” 

And  I  saw  then  in  her  eyes  that  this  was  her  true  and  firm  resolve, 
and  that  she  was  ready  to  give  up  her  life  for  this  man  and  to  die 
with  him. 

And  I  knew  the  nature  of  this  damsel,  and  that  it  was  strong  and 
unyielding. 

Aye,  and  ever  before,  her  soul  had  been  bright  and  clear  as  rock- 
crystal  in  my  sight,  but  now  it  seemed  to  glow  like  the  reddest  of 
rubies.  And  all  this  had  been  wrought  by  love. 

So  I  but  said,  softly  : 

“What  dost  thou  intend  doing,  Barbara?” 

And  she  answered,  as  softly  : 

“  I  know  not.  Father.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  tell  all  to  my  well¬ 
loved  brothers.  But  if  thou  shouldst  hear  anything  of  me,  do  not 
marvel  nor  judge  me  harshly,  for  these  things  carmot  be  weighed  by 
men  as  with  a  balance.” 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  departed. 

I  then,  being  left  alone,  pondered  on  human  love  and  on  the  power 
given  to  it  over  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  so  that  it  driveth  even  the 
fear  of  death  from  the  human  heart. 

And  I  pondered  long  until  night  had  fallen.  And  still  I  sat  and 
pondered,  but  could  find  no  answer,  and  I  forgot  the  sermon  which 
it  behoved  me  to  write. 

For  my  soul  was  heavy  with  grief  that  evening  for  that  which 
was  to  come,  and  in  the  spirit  I  saw  that  all  this  would  lead  to  no 
good  end.  And  that  night  I  wrestled  with  the  Lord  my  God,  for  a 
voice  within  me  would  have  me  go  tell  all  that  I  had  heard  from 
Barbara’s  lips  to  her  legal  guardians,  the  gentle-born  Anna  von  Todwen, 
or  to  the  Master  of  Rannu,  Jiirgen  von  Tisenhusen.  Nor  could  I 
resolve  whether  the  voice  was  of  God  or  of  the  Devil. 

But  when  the  morning  dawned  I  did  yet  hide  everything  in  my  heart. 

The  summer  then  passed  away,  and  nothing  strange  or  new  befell. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  many  rumours  of  war,  for  the  Muscovite  had 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  chieftains  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  news 
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thereof  filled  with  grief  all  Christian  hearts,  each  believing  the  turn 
of  Livland  to  have  come.  But  Livland  did  not  forswear  its  lewd 
pleasures,  but  continued  to  live  riotously  to  the  joy  of  the  Muscovite 
and  of  Satan.  And  the  nobles  did  weigh  such  matters  at  their  Council 
as  the  bearing  of  a  hired  servant  or  other  person  of  lowly  station  when 
dancing  with  one  of  knightly  rank,  but  of  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  the  Muscovite  no  man  spoke. 

And  though  the  heavens,  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  moved  with 
unrest,  yet  none  of  this  people  so  hard  of  hearing  profited  by  these  signs. 

Thus  in  August  the  burghers  of  the  town  of  Tartu  saw  a  moon 
unlike  in  shape  to  that  which  from  the  moon’s  creation  hath  been 
ordained.  This  moon  was  not  round  in  form,  but  did  wax  swiftly  until 
it  was  broad  as  the  bottom  of  a  common  brewing-cauldron.  Then 
suddenly  it  drooped,  as  though  it  were  about  to  fall,  but  of  a  sudden 
leaped  up  again  and  lit  up  the  whole  land  with  a  terrible  light.  And 
in  this  light  the  people  saw  a  dead  man’s  head  with  long  and  curling 
hair  and  beard,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  woman’s  head  with  eyes  deep- 
set  and  covered  as  in  sorrow  with  a  veil.  Well  nigh  two  hundred  people 
in  Tartu  Town  saw  and  trembled,  who  stood  in  the  great  market-place 
before  the  Council  Hall,  among  them  being  many  burghers  of  known 
name  and  good  repute. 

Likewise  in  September  a  comet  was  seen  which  had  a  flaming  tail 
like  to  a  besom,  as  though  it  had  been  set  to  sweep  the  floor  of  Heaven. 

And  on  account  of  these  signs  the  people  did  greatly  marvel  and 
prophesy,  and  a  certain  judge  gave  his  judicium  concerning  them. 

In  verity  when  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  since  their  creation  were 
ordained  to  fulfil  their  courses,  can  so  forget  their  laws  and  alter  their 
shapes,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  race  of  man  which  ever  has  been 
unstable  in  spirit? 

One  thing  alone  is  clear  :  that  God  willed  to  chastise  Livland  as  of  old 
He  chastised  Sodomah,  Constantinople,  and  other  towns  and  nations. 

So  came  the  autumn  and  November,  and  at  its  close  the  lakes  were 
frozen,  likewise  the  great  water  called  Lake  Vortsjarv,  which  is  from 
Rannu,  in  the  winter  two  and  a  helf  versts  away  and  in  the  summer 
five  versts,  but  from  Rongu  ten  versts  away  summer  and  winter. 

And  one  Sunday  after  Divine  Service,  when  the  peasant  congregation 
had  already  departed  and  I  was  just  preparing  to  leave  the  sacristy,  I 
heard  a  rustling  in  the  church.  This  I  deemed  to  be  the  usher  or  the 
sexton  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  church,  but  when  I  looked 
out  from  the  sacristy  door  I  saw  Maid  Barbara  prone  on  a  stone  tablet 
let  into  the  altar  floor. 

Now  her  deceased  parents.  Reinhold  von  Tisenhusen  and  Anna  von 
Sawhere,  were  buried  beneath  this  stone  floor,  and  their  names  were 
inscribed  on  the  stone  tablet. 

And  I  saw  Maid  Barbara  sob  in  great  agony  and  embrace  the  cold 
stone  as  though  it  were  warm  and  living,  and  crush  her  bosom  against  it. 

So  I  stepped  closer  to  her,  and  said  : 

“  Barbara,  what  has  befallen?  ” 
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And  she  was  startled  at  my  coming,  and  a  moment  passed  before 
she  could  gather  her  senses  together. 

Then  said  she  : 

“  I  spake  with  my  blessed  mother.” 

And  forthwith,  without  looking  at  me,  she  wrapped  herself  in  her 
furs  and  went  as  far  as  the  door. 

But,  being  there,  she  suddenly  returned  and  humbly  said  : 

“Read  a  blessing  over  me.  Father.” 

And  without  further  question  I  read  the  Lord’s  blessing  over  her, 
while  she  listened  with  arms  crossed  in  prayer  and  head  on  breast  and 
seemed  to  grow'  calm. 

So  I  said,  quite  softly,  hardly  more  than  breathing  : 

“  Goest  thou  now,  Barbara?  ” 

And  she  answered  : 

“  I  go  now.” 

And  though  she  uttered  ordinary  words,  it  was  as  though  she  did 
impart  to  me  a  great  secret. 

And  I  saw  her  drive  in  her  sleigh  towards  Rbngu. 

But  the  following  morning  the  gentle-born  knight  and  Master  of 
Rannu,  Jurgen  von  Tisenhusen,  rode  into  the  manse-yard,  and,  leaving 
his  horse  with  a  groom,  entered  my  chamber,  where  he  sate  himself,  on 
that  same  seat  whereon  six  months  before  Maid  Barbara  had  rested. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  saw  that  of  all  the  children.  Master  Jurgen 
was  most  like  to  his  sister  Barbara.  But  his  veins  were  swollen  in  his 
anger,  and  a  hollow'  show'ed  itself  in  his  cheek,  as  though  he  had  fiercely 
gritted  his  teeth. 

And  before  he  had  time  to  open  his  lips,  I  knew  all  that  he  had 
to  say  to  me. 

But  quickly  he  spoke,  and  said  : 

“  Now  it  has  come  to  pass  that  my  sister  Barbara  has  fled  in  the 
sleigh  of  that  scrivener,  that  accursed  Bonnius.” 

And  having  made  a  sacred  promise  to  write  down  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  in  shame  and  sorrow  I  must  confess  that  my  heart 
leaped  in  my  bosom  for  these  two  lovers. 

But  I  was  able  to  say  : 

“  How  sayest  thou?  How  has  this  happened?  ” 

And  the  Knight  Jiirgen  said  : 

“  Am  I  my  sister’s  guardian?  If  the  blood  of  the  Tisenhusens  cannot 
protect  her,  who  can  protect  her?  She  has  gone.  She  gave  us  to  know 
that  she  wished  to  enter  into  marriage  with  that  low-born  devil,  and,  as 
I  forbade  it,  she  has  now  gone.  They  have  taken  a  sleigh  and  horses 
from  Rongu  before  dawn  and  driven  towards  Riga.” 

And  I  yet  made  question  : 

“  Does  anyone  pursue  them?  ” 

Whereat  the  Knight  Jurgen  said  : 

“  And  though  they  were  to  hide  in  Hell  itself,  I  will  overtake  them. 
Albeit  I  have  not  been  able  to  shield  my  sister,  I  am  yet  able  to  shield 
the  honour  of  the  Tisenhusens.” 
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And  he  departed,  greatly  wroth. 

Now  the  Tisenhusens  are  an  exceeding  powerful  family  in  Livland 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  land,  and  many  have  borne  their  name 
being  the  seed  of  Engelbrecht  von  Tisenhusen  who  received  the  rights 
of  his  manor  from  the  Archbishop  Johann  von  Wallenrode.  So  are  they 
also  kindred  by  marriage  of  the  most  notable  families  in  Livland.  And 
the  ties  of  kinship  have  ever  been  held  in  great  reverence  among  them, 
so  that  what  chance  befalleth  one  is  a  matter  for  all,  as  though  it 
happened  to  each  of  them. 

Wherefore  now,  too,  each  deemed  that  he  himself  had  suffered  insult, 
and  that  shame  had  fallen  on  them  all  through  a  maiden,  a  Tisenhusen. 
So  together  they  turned  to  the  Order  and  to  the  Brotherhood,  and  the 
Brotherhood  issued  an  Edict  to  the  Council  of  Riga  that  no  letter  of 
free  passage  was  to  be  given  to  the  fugitives,  neither  to  pass  to  Poland 
nor  to  Lithuania,  the  scrivener  Franz  Bonnius  having,  against  the  will 
of  her  friends  and  to  their  shame,  enticed  the  damsel  to  go  with  him 
and  thus  brought  dishonour  on  her  and  her  family.  And  this  same 
Edict  was  sent  to  all  the  vassals  of  the  Order. 

But  for  me  began  days  and  nights  the  like  of  which  I  never  lived 
through  before. 

The  nights  were  stormy  at  this  time,  and  the  wolves,  as  they  prowled 
in  their  hunger,  dared  in  great  packs  to  approach  as  near  as  to  the 
back  of  the  barn  at  the  manse,  right  to  the  forest’s  edge,  where  they 
howled  most  hideously  and  raged  so  that  the  hair  of  many  stood  upright 
on  their  heads. 

And  people  averred  that  they  howled  because  of  the  coming  of  great 
wars  and  plague  and  death. 

But  I  knew  that  they  howled  because  of  Maid  Barbara  and  her  coming 
death.  For  not  for  one  moment  had  I  ceased  to  believe  that  she  would 
be  overtaken.  And  when  I  listened  to  the  raging  of  the  wolves,  and  was 
bereft  of  sleep,  the  shade  of  Maid  Barbara  was  ever  before  me,  and 
I  could  not  but  see  her  fair  face,  wherever  I  turned  me.  For  exceeding 
great  had  my  love  ever  been  for  the  maiden,  though  verily  but  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

So  did  I  watch  through  many  nights,  aye,  until  the  crowing  of  the 
cock. 

And  if  I  had  been  called  before  God  to  answer  what  I  did  desire 
and  for  what  I  did  hope,  verily  I  could  not  have  given  account. 

Meanwhile  the  twain  that  had  fled  were  being  pursued  along  every 
road  that  led  towards  Riga,  and  all  the  young  knights  of  the  Tisen¬ 
husens  took  part  in  the  chase,  as  if  it  had  been  a  wolf-hunt  or  a  fox- 
himt.  Many  non-Germans  were  likewise  among  the  pursuers,  such  as 
knew  the  forests  and  marshes,  for  the  lovers  had  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  winter  that  they  might  be  able  to  cross  the  great  marshes. 

But  one  morning  when  I  left  my  chamber,  one  Malle,  a  non-German 
maidservant,  came  to  me  and  said  in  the  peasant  tongue  : 
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“Juba  kaes." 

And  I  asked  : 

‘  ‘  Who  has  been  caught  ?  ’  ’ 

And  Malle  answered  : 

“  Eks  ikka  Rongu  armuline  preili." 

And  I  said  after  her  : 

“  The  gracious  damsel  of  Rongu.  Jesus  Christ,  only  Son  of  God, 
have  mercy  upon  us.” 

And  nothing  more  could  I  say. 

That  same  day  I  was  bidden  by  Jiirgen  von  Tisenhusen  to  come  with 
all  speed  to  Rannu. 

When  I  drew  nigh  to  the  castle  the  drawbridge  had  been  raised  and 
watchmen  placed  on  the  walls,  as  though  they  awaited  the  attack  of 
an  enemy,  and  the  castle  yard  was  full  of  horses  and  grooms  and 
the  henchmen  of  mighty  nobles. 

But  already  in  the  yard,  Jurgen  von  Tisenhusen  came  to  me  and  said  : 

”  Now  Barbara  is  in  our  hands,  but  the  scrivener,  the  man  Franz 
Bonnius,  has  escaped.” 

And  from  his  voice  I  knew  that  no  earthly  pardon  awaited  Maid 
Barbara. 

So  I  but  asked  : 

“  Why  didst  thou  send  for  me?  What  have  I  to  do  here?  ” 

And  the  Knight  Jiirgen  answered  : 

“  Thou  art  to  sit  in  Council  when  we  pass  sentence  on  my  sister 
Barbara.” 

So  I  entered  in. 

And  at  Rannu  Castle  were  gathered  in  council  the  head  and  chief 
of  the  family.  Reinhold  von  Tisenhusen,  hereditary  Lord  of  Konguta, 
likewise  Johann  von  Tbdwen  whose  wife  Anna  was  by  birth  a  Tisen¬ 
husen,  likewise  the  brothers  in  the  flesh  of  the  said  damsel,  the  Knights 
Bartholommus,  Reinhold  and  Jurgen,  Master  of  Rannu,  and  further 
Johann  von  Buxhoevden,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Gotthard  von  Neylen, 
likewise  a  brother-in-law,  and  in  addition  eight  other  Tisenhusens. 

But  albeit  I  was  greatly  desirous  of  knowing  how  all  had  come  to 
pass,  I  did  question  no  one,  for  I  was  as  among  enemies,  and  the  floor 
burned  under  my  feet. 

Thus  there  were  gatliered  of  us  sixteen  men  at  Rannu  Castle  to  pass 
sentence  on  one  maiden. 

So  when  all  sixteen  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
castle,  the  Master  of  Konguta,  the  head  and  chief  of  the  family,  in 
the  centre.  Maid  Barbara  was  brought  in. 

And  on  the  wall  hung  the  hereditary  coat-of-arms  of  the  Tisenhusens, 
that  is,  a  black  bull  on  a  field  of  gold. 

And  at  first  my  eyes  were  dim,  but  w^hen  I  could  see  clearly,  I  saw 
that  the  roundness  had  passed  from  Maid  Barbara’s  form  and  that  her 
eyes  had  sunk  deep,  yet  she  did  not  cast  them  down,  but  in  turn  and 
order  fixed  them  keen  and  glowing  on  each  of  us.  And  it  was  as  though 
she  had  lived  through  ten  long  years  in  the  days  that  had  passed. 
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And  the  Master  of  Konguta  asked  those  present : 

“Who  accuseth?  ” 

And  Master  Jurgen  answered  : 

“  I  accuse.” 

And  the  Master  of  Konguta  asked  : 

“  Whom  dost  thou  accuse?  ” 

And  Master  Jurgen  answered  : 

“  Barbara  von  Tisenhusen,  daughter  of  Reinhold.” 

And  the  Master  of  Konguta  asked  : 

“  Of  what  dost  thou  accuse  Barbara  von  Tisenhusen,  daughter  of 
Reinhold  ?  ” 

And  Master  Jurgen  answered  : 

“  I  accuse  her  before  my  family  and  kinsmen,  likewise  before 
Almighty  God,  of  forbidden  intercourse  with  Franz  Bonnius,  a  travel¬ 
ling  merchant  and  scrivener,  of  Brunswick  in  Germany,  holding  office 
in  the  Castle  of  Rbngu,  and  declare  Barbara,  daughter  of  Reinhold, 
thus  to  have  broken  the  Pact  of  Parnu.” 

And  the  Master  of  Konguta  turned  towards  those  present,  who  up  to 
now  had  only  listened,  and  asked  : 

“  Have  ye  heard  this  accusation?  ” 

And  they  answered  with  one  mouth  : 

“  We  have  heard.” 

And  the  Master  of  Konguta  turned  towards  Maid  Barbara,  and  asked 
likewise  of  her  : 

“  Maid  Barbara,  daughter  of  Reinhold,  has  thou  heard  of  what  thy 
brother  accuseth  thee?  ” 

And  Maid  Barbara  answered  : 

“  I  have.” 

And  the  Master  asked  of  Master  Jiirgen  : 

“  Wilt  thou  tell  this  assembly  where  thou  didst  find  thy  sister?  ” 

And  Master  Jurgen  answered  : 

“  She  was  found  in  Good  Man’s  Cave,  which  is  at  Segewold  or,  as 
it  is  called,  Siguld,  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Koivajbgi.” 

And  the  Master  of  Konguta  turned  again  to  Maid  Barbara  and  spake 
thus  : 

“  Tell  us  in  answer  now,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Reinhold,  what  thou 
hast  to  say  anent  this  direful  accusation,  and  remember  that  Almighty 
God  hears  thy  words.” 

And  Maid  Barbara  lifted  up  her  voice  and  thus  answered  : 

“  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  than  that,  as  the  law  decrees,  I 
informed  my  well-loved  brothers  of  my  wish  to  be  wedded  to  the  said 
Franz  Bonnius,  whereat  my  well-loved  brothers  threatened  to  deprive 
me  of  my  portion.  Whereafter  I  informed  my  well-loved  brothers  that 
I  desired  no  wedding  portion,  but  was  prepared  to  leave  my  father’s 
home  empty-handed  as  I  had  come  into  the  world.  As  this,  however, 
did  not  content  my  well-loved  brothers,  they  holding  firmly  to  their 
denial,  I  did  flee  with  the  said  Franz  Bonnius,  to  live  with  him  in 
wedlock  in  a  strange  country,  whereby  before  ye  all  I  thus  declare  him 
to  be  my  lawful  husband.” 
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And  the  Master  of  Konguta  said  : 

“  Canst  thou  tell  us  who  hath  joined  you  in  wedlock,  and  where  this 
took  place  ?  ’  ’ 

And  Maid  Barbara  answered  : 

“  That  can  I.” 

And  the  Master  of  Konguta  said  : 

“  If  thou  canst,  then  tell  us.” 

Whereat  Maid  Barbara  answered  : 

“  We  were  wedded  by  God,  Who  is  in  Heaven.” 

And  I  lifted  up  my  voice  unto  the  assembly,  and  to  this  did  answer : 

“  Verily  God  Himself  doth  not  join  men  and  women  in  marriage,  but 
the  Church  which  is  His  servant  here  on  earth.” 

And  Master  J  iirgen  said  in  a  loud  voice  : 

“  Thou  art  not  the  wife  of  Franz  Bonnius,  but  his  leman,  and  the 
wolves  of  the  forest  have  been  thy  w'edding  company.” 

And  the  Master  of  Konguta  asked  Maid  Barbara  ; 

”  Tell  us  now  truthfully,  where  is  Franz  Bonnius,  who  has  forsaken 
thee  in  thy  distress?  ” 

And  with  burring  passion  Maid  Barbara  answered  : 

“  Never  hath  Franz  Bonnius  forsaken  me  in  my  distress.  But  did 
I  know  aught,  I  would  make  nought  known  to  you,  not  even  were  I 
to  be  laid  upon  the  wheel  and  my  limbs  broken  one  by  one.  And  I 
believe  and  trust  firmly  that  you  will  yet  hear  of  him,  but  the  morning 
and  eve  of  that  day  you  will  never  bless.” 

And  the  wrath  of  the  Master  of  Konguta  rose  at  this  rebellious  and 
stubborn  answer,  and  he  asked  Maid  Barbara  : 

“  Dost  thou  know  what  awaiteth  thee  for  this  thy  guilt?” 

And  Maid  Barbara  answered  : 

“  I  know.” 

And  the  Master  of  Konguta  asked  again  : 

”  Dost  thou  know  that  by  the  law  thou  must  die?  ” 

And  Maid  Barbara  answered  : 

”  I  know.” 

So  the  Master  of  Konguta  said  more  gently  : 

“Is  there  anyone  thou  desirest  to  call  in  thy  defence?  ” 

And  Maid  Barbara’s  eyes  wandered  round  the  hall  until  they  rested 
on  me.  And  she  answered  : 

“  No — for  who  can  defend  a  maiden  when  he  who  is  her  shelter  has 
been  torn  from  her  side,  and  they  who  are  her  guardians  by  the  ties 
of  blood  forsake  her.” 

And  Master  Jiirgen  said  : 

“  Of  a  truth  they  have  not  forsaken  thee,  but  thou  hast  thyself  run 
away  from  thy  home  as  a  bitch  from  her  kennel.” 

And  I  stood  up  and  said  : 

“  I  speak  to  ye  not  according  to  earthly  law,  for  ye  know  the  letter 
of  the  law  better  than  I.  But  I  beseech  ye  :  have  mercy  on  a  maiden 
whose  sin  is  that  she  loved  with  an  exceeding  love,  and  by  this  her 
love  hath  been  made  blind.  Wherefore  do  ye  then  forgive  her  in  the 
name  of  the  divine  love.” 
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But  none  answered  these  words  of  mine,  and  I  felt  that  they  were 
spoken  in  vain. 

So  after  this  the  Master  of  Konguta  took  up  the  Pact  of  Parnu,  and 
read  it  that  all  might  hear,  likewise  also  the  Epistle  of  Wolter  von 
Plettenberg,  Master  of  the  Order,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Land  Council 
of  Wolmar,  the  same  I  had  read  one  evening  to  Maid  Barbara  in  my 
chamber. 

And  having  read  these  he  turned  to  all  the  Tisenhusens  and  their 
kinsmen  present,  and  thus  said  : 

“  I  ask  of  all  in  this  hall  who  bear  the  name  Tisenhusen  or  who  are 
thereto  bound  by  blood,  what  the  law  doth  enjoin  on  us  regarding  this 
maiden,  who  hath  sinned  against  the  Pact  of  Parnu,  as  likewise  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  Man?  ” 

And  Jurgen,  Master  of  Rannu,  took  up  the  word,  and  answered  : 

“  In  the  name  of  my  two  brothers  and  myself,  I  demand  that  my 
sister  Barbara  von  Tisenhusen,  daughter  of  Reinhold,  be  given  into  our 
hands  to  mete  out  chastisement  according  to  our  will,  as  we  may  deem 
right  and  fitting,  for  on  us  has  fallen  the  dishonour  of  all  this.” 

And  the  Master  of  Konguta  asked  : 

”  Are  all  present  agreed  as  to  this?  ” 

And  all  the  other  Tisenhusens,  likewise  Maid  Barbara’s  brothers-in- 
law  Johann  von  Buxhoevden  and  Gotthard  von  Neylen,  and  all  three 
of  her  brothers  of  the  flesh,  Bartholomaeus,  Reinhold  and  Jurgen,  stood 
up,  thus  declaring  their  will;  only  Johann  von  Todwen,  the  husband 
of  Maid  Barbara’s  aunt,  remained  seated  in  his  place. 

And  a  great  silence  reigned  in  the  hall,  nor  did  anyone  speak  for 
a  while. 

Then  the  Master  of  Konguta  said  : 

“It  is  therefore  decided,  and  thus  I  hand  over  Maid  Barbara, 
daughter  of  Reinhold,  into  the  hands  of  her  brothers,  that  she  may 
receive  the  chastisement  due  to  her.” 

And  Jurgen,  Master  of  Rannu,  said  : 

“So  be  it.” 

After  this  all  dispersed,  each  in  his  own  direction,  and  each  drove  to 
his  manor  or  cattle,  one  nearer,  another  farther. 

So  also  I  betook  me  to  my  sleigh  and  returned  to  the  manse  of 
Rannu. 

And  again  I  could  see  Maid  Barbara’s  face  before  me  the  whole 
way,  now  in  the  snow,  now  in  the  clouds. 

And  I  bethought  myself  thus  : 

“  Oh  that  thou  hadst  been  born,  Barbara,  sickly  and  covered  with 
sores  at  birth,  that  people  would  have  turned  their  faces  from  thee  in 
loathing,  and  so  this  day  and  this  hour  might  never  have  been.  For 
the  beauty  of  thy  form  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  and  also  thy  heart  that 
was  too  keenly  set  on  earthly  love.” 

But  such  is  my  nature  that  throughout  my  whole  life  I  have  only 
meditated  and  pondered,  but  never  have  I  risen  to  deeds. 
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So  passed  three  days,  and  as  they  went  by  I  touched  no  food,  so 
great  was  the  unrest  of  my  heart. 

Then  came  Saturday,  and  it  began  to  grow  dim  already  from  noon. 
And  Jurgen,  Master  of  Rannu,  drove  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  before  my 
door  in  a  covered  sleigh,  and  sent  word  for  me,  and  said  briefly  : 

“  Now  must  thou  come  with  me,  for  Barbara  is  about  to  depart  on 
her  last  journey,  and  that  to-day.” 

As  he  spoke  these  words  his  glance  was  exceeding  fierce.  But  I  took 
up  my  wolfskin  coat  and  a  bearskin  rug  as  well  for  my  feet,  for  the 
weather  was  frosty. 

And  it  was  as  though  I  had  driven  with  a  corpse  the  whole  way,  for 
Master  Jurgen  spoke  not  a  word. 

But  when  we  reached  the  Castle  of  Rannu,  I  looked  and  beheld  two 
other  sleighs  waiting  outside  the  gate,  and  we  set  off  at  once  along  a 
forest  road. 

So  we  drove  in  three  sleighs,  of  which  two  w'ere  hooded,  and  in  the 
first  was  Maid  Barbara  with  her  gentle-born  brothers  Reinhold  and 
Bartholommus,  and  in  the  second  Master  Jurgen  and  I.  And  in  the 
third,  which  was  an  open  sleigh  for  dung,  such  as  the  peasants  use,  were 
two  non-Germans.  But  in  our  sleigh  was  no  driver.  Master  Jurgen 
holding  the  reins  himself. 

The  road  led  through  a  forest  of  spruce,  and  there  w'as  little  light, 
for  it  was  already  late  and  the  sixth  hour  had  come,  and  the  moon  was 
in  its  first  quarter. 

But  when  we  had  driven  thus  for  some  distance,  each  wrapped  in  his 
ow'n  thoughts  and  exchanging  not  a  word,  I  saw  between  the  trees  as 
though  a  plain  had  opened,  and  that  it  was  Lake  Vdrtsjarv,  for  I  knew 
the  land  well  and  have  wandered  through  it  in  all  directions. 

And  it  was  for  me  a  malum  omen,  a  bad  sign. 

And  before  the  road  turned  to  the  frozen  lake  I  lifted  up  my  voice, 
saying  to  the  Knight  Jiirgen  : 

“  What  is  there  in  thy  mind  to  do,  Jurgen  von  Tisenhusen?  Wilt 
thou  drown  thy  sister  Barbara?” 

And  he  answered  : 

”  Thou  hast  said  it,  for  so  it  must  be.” 

And  I  said  : 

”  Hear  me,  Jurgen  von  Tisenhusen,  in  the  name  of  thy  parents  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  bliss  of  the  Lord.  Lay  not  thy  hand  on  thy  sister  Barbara, 
seed  of  the  same  father  and  borne  in  the  womb  of  thy  mother.” 

And  Jurgen  von  Tisenhusen,  Master  of  Rannu,  answered  : 

”  She  is  no  longer  my  sister,  having  been  cast  out  from  our  kin.  She 
has  had  intercourse  with  one  unworthy,  and  her  blood  is  befouled.” 

And  my  old  limbs  were  struck  as  with  a  palsy,  and  my  knees  and 
my  shoulders  trembled  and  my  teeth  rattled  together,  although  I  had 
the  wolfskin  coat  about  me. 

And  I  hardened  my  spirit,  and  said  thus  : 

”  Leave  judgment  to  God,  but  thou  who  art  man,  as  is  thy  sister, 
have  mercy  on  her.” 
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And  the  Knight  J iirgen  said  : 

“  Thou  wast  not  brought  here  to  preach,  but  to  make  ready  my  sister 
for  death. ” 

So  I  said  no  more,  for  the  words  were  dried  up  in  my  throat. 

And  there  was  but  little  snow  on  the  ice,  so  that  the  horses  often 
slipped  and  stumbled. 

When  we  had  thus  driven  about  two  and  a  half  versts  out  on  the  ice 
and  the  forest  could  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  darkness,  I  saw  the  first 
sleigh  stand  still,  and  Maid  Barbara  and  her  brothers  step  out  on 
the  ice. 

And  the  Knight  Jurgen  said  to  the  non-Germans: 

“  Take  your  crowbars  and  your  axes,  that  ye  may  cut  a  hole  in  the 
ice.” 

And  at  that  both  the  non-Germans  took  their  bars  and  axes  from  the 
sleigh,  those  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  began  to  cut  a  hole  in 
the  ice. 

But  to  me  the  Knight  Jurgen  said  : 

”  Go  now,  do  thy  duty,  for  my  sister  Barbara  must  die  liefore  this 
hour  shall  have  passed.” 

So  I  went  to  Barbara,  who  stood  behind  us  on  the  ice,  and  her  hands 
were  bound  with  a  cord. 

And  I  said  to  her  : 

”  Barbara,  thou  hast  to  die,  dost  thou  know  this?  ” 

And  she  answered  as  though  awakening  from  a  dream  : 

”  I  know.” 

I  said  : 

‘‘  How  is  it  with  thy  soul,  Barbara?  Dost  thou  repent  thee  of  thy 
sin?  ” 

And  she  answered  : 

“  I  know  not  what  thou  meanest  by  sin.  Father.” 

Then  I  said,  in  sorrow  : 

”  Barbara,  Barbara,  thou  art  dear  to  me  as  a  daughter  of  the  flesh — 
why  wilt  thou  answer  me  thus  with  scorn  in  this  solemn  hour?  ” 

And  the  maiden  said  : 

“  Father,  forgive  me  if  I  have  wounded  thy  spirit.  Yet  if  thou 
callest  it  a  sin  that  I  gave  my  soul  and  body  in  love  to  Franz  Bonnius, 
know  then  that  I  do  not  repent  me,  but  go  rejoicing  to  death,  for  joy 
as  of  heaven  have  I  known.” 

So  I  asked  : 

”  Is  this  all  that  thou  hast  to  say?  ” 

And  she  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

”  I  depart  this  life,  and  my  heart  is  full  of  hatred  towards  my 
brothers.  Canst  thou  pray  for  me  that  I  may  have  strength  to  forgive 
them?  ” 

I  said  : 

“What  else  can  I  do  but  pray  for  thy  soul,  Barbara?” 

She  said  : 

”  Then  so  do.” 
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At  that  I  left  her  side,  and  saw  that  the  opening  was  already  made, 
for  the  ice  was  not  yet  very  strong. 

And  although  I  am  old  and  have  lived  in  stern  times,  and  later  seen 
much  war  and  plundering  and  murder,  and  all  manner  of  violence  with 
mine  own  eyes,  aye,  and  many  deaths  that  Nature  has  brought  to  pass, 
and  even  have  I  endured  imprisonment  among  the  Muscovites — yet  the 
like  of  this  I  have  never  seen,  neither  before  that  day  nor  in  the  days  that 
were  to  come. 

And  I  fell  on  my  knees  on  the  ice  and  cried  aloud  to  God  to  help 
me  for  the  sake  of  Barbara  and  of  us  all,  and  for  all  our  sins. 

And  I  was  still  sunk  deep  in  prayer  when  they  laid  hands  on  Maid 
Barbara  and  led  her  to  the  edge  of  the  opening. 

And  I  heard  the  maiden  say — for  who  am  I  to  judge  of  her  maiden¬ 
hood — the  maiden  said  in  a  low  voice  ; 

“  Brother,  the  water  is  cold." 

And  this  was  the  only  time  when  her  flesh  showed  itself  weaker  than 
her  spirit. 

Then  both  the  non-Germans  said  : 

“  This  we  will  not  do,  for  she  has  been  kind  to  our  wives  and  our 
children." 

So  the  Master  of  Rannu,  Jurgen  von  Tisenhusen,  thrust  the  non- 
Germans  aside,  and  with  his  own  hands  seized  his  sister  Barbara,  and 
drowned  his  sister  in  the  opening  with  the  aid  of  his  brothers  Reinhold 
and  Bartholomaeus. 

And  this  is  verily  true  and  happened  in  Livland,  in  the  parish  of 
Rannu,  on  the  ice  of  Lake  Vortsjarv,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
Anno  1553.  Quaque  ipse  miserrima  vidi. 

And  now  thou  my  pen,  that  hast  written  all  these  things  holding  fast 
to  the  truth,  whither  canst  thou  yet  turn  that  coming  generations  may 
behold  the  justice  of  God  and  His  righteousness  and  bow  down  before 
Him  ? 

For  bitter  times  have  since  befallen  Livland  that  the  Word  of  God 
might  be  fulfilled,  as  it  is  written  in  the  3rd  Book  of  Moses,  in  the 
26th  Chapter  :  "  And  if  ye  will  not  for  all  this  hearken  unto  me,  but 
walk  contrary  unto  me ;  then  I  will  walk  contrary  unto  you  also  in  fury ; 
and  I,  even  I,  will  chastise  you  seven  times  for  your  sins." 

Thus  hath  God  given  power  for  a  time  to  Gog  and  Magog,  aye,  and  to 
the  Chief  Prince  of  Meshech,  and  the  Muscovite  has  entered  the  land 
with  his  Tartars  and  Calmucks,  and  has  plundered,  burned  and  mur¬ 
dered,  taking  moreover  a  great  number  of  the  burghers  of  Tartu  as 
hostages  to  Russia. 

And  Anna  von  Tbdwen,  Mistress  of  Rongu  Castle,  has  died  in  poverty 
and  great  misery  in  the  town  of  Haapsalu,  nor  did  she  leave  behind  a 
single  whole  sheet  wherewith  to  enwrap  her  body,  and  the  Russians 
have  torn  with  insult  and  mockery  the  covering  from  her  coffin. 

But  into  the  travelling  merchant,  the  scrivener  of  Rongu  Castle,  whom 
men  called  Franz  Bonnius,  there  entered  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  he 
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swore  a  solemn  oath  to  be  avenged  on  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Tisen- 
husen,  for  the  sake  of  his  well-loved  Barbara,  whom  publicly,  by  written 
and  spoken  word,  he  named  as  his  wedded  wife. 

And  in  all  that  to  which  he  set  his  hand,  it  was  seen  that  he  was  in 
no  wise  “  imworthy,”  but  that  there  dwelt  in  him  a  strong  and  fiery 
spirit  that  could  do  great  deeds. 

And  it  seems  as  though  his  cause  was  just  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord ; 
for  the  Lord  gave  him  Victory,  and  he  was,  as  it  were,  a  scourge  that 
passed  through  the  land.  Thus,  first  in  Courland,  but  later  in  Lithuania, 
he  gathered  around  him  many  outlaws  and  wanderers  like  to  himself, 
and  with  these  he  carried  on  a  wanderer’s  warfare,  and  he  lay  in  wait 
at  the  crossing  of  the  main  roads  from  Vilna  right  down  to  Prussia. 
And  wherever  any  bearing  the  name  Tisenhusen  or  in  any  way  of  kin 
thereto  crossed  his  path,  he  knew  no  mercy. 

But  the  said  Franz  Bonnius  later  entered  the  army  of  Poland  with 
his  men,  and  thus  from  a  robber  of  the  highway  he  came  to  be  a 
chieftain.  And  the  King  of  Poland  himself  gave  him  a  safe-conduct 
whereby  all  rulers  under  him,  lords  warden.  Masters  of  Orders,  and 
likewise  the  Councillors  of  towns,  were  bidden  to  give  shelter  and  help 
to  Franz  Bonnius,  that  he  might  have  justice  done  to  him  on  earth  and 
might  avenge  the  death  of  his  blessed  and  beloved  one,  the  gentle-born 
damsel  Barbara  von  Tisenhusen,  who  was  miserably  drowned  by  her  own 
brothers. 

Strong  then  was  his  love  within  him,  and  spurred  him  to  great  deeds, 
albeit  to  deeds  that  were  of  a  truth  but  works  of  vengeance. 

But  Jurgen  von  Tisenhusen,  Master  of  Rannu,  fell  near  Ubbagal  at 
the  hand  of  the  Master  of  Kankais,  Carl,  son  of  Henrik,  who  came 
over  from  Finland,  and  he  left  behind  him  no  male  heir.  Likewise 
also  his  brothers.  Reinhold  and  Bartholomaeus,  died  childless,  and  their 
line  died  with  them. 

Thus  are  all  those  of  whom  I  have  written  dead,  and  they  answer 
themselves  for  their  works  before  the  Everlasting  God,  who  judgeth 
them  and  weigheth  their  works  in  the  scales  of  righteousness,  and  giveth 
to  each  according  to  his  deserts. 

Let  this  suffice  us,  nor  let  us  strive  to  probe  that  which  is  hidden, 
whether  they  have  received  the  wages  of  sin  and  gone  thither  where  there 
is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  or  whether  God  in  His  mercy  hath 
raised  them  among  the  hosts  of  His  chosen.  Nor  let  any  one  of  us 
judge  them  too  harshly,  thus  uplifting  his  own  self,  but  let  each 
remember  the  weakness  of  his  own  flesh. 

But  I,  Matthaeus  Jeremias  Friesner,  do  here  write  down  that  nothing 
more  marvellous  have  I  seen  on  earth  than  the  love  of  this  man  and 
woman. 

IxDrd,  grant  peace  to  their  souls,  and  forgive  them  their  sins,  though 
they  were  scarlet  as  blood,  and  turn  also  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
on  this  heavy-laden  and  bleeding  Livland,  for  Thou  art  Love. 

AMEN. 
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